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PUBLISHEUS' ADVERTISEMENT. 



This collection of Coleridge's "Works eontaina all the 
productions of tliia author that have appeared in England, 
with the exception of his newspaper articlea, which have 
been recently republished under the title of Essays on his 
own Times. It has not been deemed advisable to include 
thesQ in this series, on account of the ephemeral character 
of most of them, and because the author's social, political 
and ethical philosophy is much more fully and clearly 
presented in the Essays of The Friend. The English 
editions of several of the treatises are accompanied with 
introductory and supplementary essays by the editors, 
which have generally been omitted, because of their pre- 
vailing reference to topics and controversies of local and 
temporary interest. 

The purchaser of this edition, therefore, will, with the 
above-mentioned exception, possess the entire and un- 
abridged works of S. T. Coleridge. 
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INTRODnCTOEY ESSAY. 



In presenting the public with a complete edition, of the works 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, it seems proper to preface it with 
Eome remaj-ks upon their geneml spirit and tendency. At first 
Bigiit this may seem to he a superfluous attempt, because &om 
tiie very first appearance of this author hefore the world, down 
to the present moment, he has been the subject of analysis and 
criticism, both oflensiYe and defensive, to an extent unparalleled 
in the case of any other fiterary man, within the same length of 
time. Yet a second look will enable any one to see, that not- 
withstanding ail this remark upon Coleridge, it is still difficult 
to form an estimate of his mind, and of his real worth as a 
Thinker. Critice themselves have been embarrassed by the re- 
markable universality of his genius, and the wonderful variety 
of his productions, and have generally confined themselves to one 
side of his mind, and one class of his works. The result is that 
one gift of the man has been extolled to the depreciation of an- 
other. Those, and they are the great majority, who have been 
impressed by the rich and eshaustlesa Imagination of Coleridge, 
and by his contributions to the lighter and more beautifiil fonns 
of Literature, have lamented that Bo much of the power and 
vigor of his intellect, should have been enlisted in Philosophy ; 
while the lesser number who have been stimulated and strength- 
ened by his profound speculations, as they have been by no con- 
temporaneous English writer, have regretted that the poetic na- 
ture prevented that singleness of aim and imity of pursuit, which 
might have left as the record of his life, a philosophic system, to 
be placed beside tliose of Plato and Kant. With the exception 
of the clear and masterly Essay, prefixed to his edition of the 
Aids to Reflection, by the late Dr. Marsh, whose premature 
decease, in the full vigor of his powers, and the fidl maturity of 
his discipline and scholarship, is the greatest loss American 
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10 INTRODUCTORY ESSAY, 

Philosophy has yet been called to meet, we call t« mind no thor- 
oughly elaborated, and truly profound estimate, of the philosophi- 
cal opinions of Coleridge. There are two reajons for this. In 
the first place, the speculative opinions of Coleridge were a slow 
formation, and althoiigh they finally came to have a fixed and 
determined character, yet during the first half of his literary 
career, he was undoubtedly not clear in his own mind- The 
consequence therefore is, that the philosophy of Coleridge must 
he gathered fi-om his writings rather than quoted from them, and 
hence the difficulty for the critic, which does not exist in the in- 
stance of a rounded and finished treatise, to determine the real 
form and matter of his system. In the second place, the literary 
world has not been interested in the department of Philosophy. 
Those problems relating to the nature of man, the imiverse, and 
God, which in some ages of the world have swallowed up in their 
living vortex all the best thinking of the human mind, and which 
in reality have been the root whence have sprung all the loftiest 
growths of the human intellect, have been displaced by other 
and slighter themes, and hence the English Philosopher of this 
age has been a lonely and solitary thinker. There have been 
ages when the striking expression of Hazlitt, would apply with 
literal truth to the majority of the literary class : — " Sir, I am a 
metaphysician, and nothing makes an impression upon mo but 
abstract ideas." But the age in which one of the moat subtile 
and profound of English minds made hk appearance and east his 
bread upon all waters, was the least abstract in its way of think- 
ing, the naost concrete and outward in its method and tendency, 
of any. These two causes combined, wOl account, perhaps, for 
the fact that while the poetical and strictly Hterary productions of 
Coleridge have on the whole met with a genial reception and an 
appreciative criticism, his philosophical and theological opinions 
have been at the best, imperfectly understood, and more ofl«n, 
much misunderstood and misrepresented. liVTiLle therefore Cole- 
ridge has done more than any other man, with the exception of 
Wordsworth, to foim the poetic taste of the age and to impart 
style and tone to the rising generation of English Poets, and as a. 
literary man has done more by far than any other one, to revo- 
lutionize the criticism of the age — while in this way " he has 
been melted into the rising hteratures of England and America" 
— Coleridge as a Thinker has aecomplished far less. 
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And yet it m our belief, that in. this lattBr character — in. the 
capacity of a PhiloBopher and Theologian — Coleridge is to exert 
his (Treatest and best influence. A&ei his immediate influence 
upon Poetry and Belles Lettres shall have disappeared in that 
moat vital and therefore most shifting of all processes — the ever- 
evolving development of a national Literature — the direction and 
impulse which his speculative opinions have given to the English 
thiiiting of the nineteenth century, will for a long time to come, 
be as distinct and unmistaltable as the Gulf-Stream in the Atlan- 
tic. It is for this reason that we shall, in this introductory essay, 
confine our remarks to the philosophical and theological opinions 
of Coleridge ; and it -will be our aim, as iiilly as our limits will 
permit, to contemplate him as a Thinker, the main tendency of 
whose thinking- is in the right direction, and the general spirit 
and influence of whose system is profound and salutary. It will 
be our object to justify to the general mind that respectful regard 
for Coleridge's philosophical and theological views, and that con- 
fidence in their general soundness, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of that lesser but increasing public who have been swayed 
by him for the last twenty years. la doing this, however, we 
mean not to appear as the mere passive recipient of his opinions, 
or as the blind adherent of each and every one of them. How 
far we are disposed to look upon Coleridge as an original tliinlrer, 
in the sense in which the phrase is apphed to the Platos and 
Ariatotles, the Leibnitzes and Kants of the race, and to what ex- 
tent wo think he may be regarded as the author of a system, and 
as the head of a school in Philosophy, will appear in the course 
of our remarks. 

And we would here in the outset direct attention to the man- 
ner in which the opinions of Coleridge originated. It is unfor- 
tunate that no biography at all worthy of the man is in exist- 
ence, his own most interesting but most fragmentary Siographia 
lAteraria, still being the best account of his intellectual and 
m.oral history yet given to the world. With the aid, however, to 
be derived from the biographical materials now before the world, 
a careful study of his writings themselves wiU enable the discern- 
ing student, not only to gather the general system finally adopted, 
and to some extent developed, by Coleridge, but also to trace the 
origin and growth of it. A full account, however, of the inward 
as well as outward life of Ooloridgo, by a congenial mind, M'ould 
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13 INTSODUCTORY ESSAY. 

be, in many respects, the richest contribution to psychology that 
could he made. 

For the mental development of Coleridge was eminently an 
historic process. He did not, aa do the majority of men, even 
literary men, begin with the same general system and method 
of thinMng, with which he ended, but like the age in which he 
lived and upon.which he impressed himself, he passed hy a slow 
but moat thorough process from a sensnous to a spiritual system 
of speculation. Bred up in the reigaing empirical philosophy of 
the eighteenth eenlury, it was only gradually, and as we think, 
through the intermediate stage of Pantheism, that he finaOy 
came out, in the maturity of his powers, upon the high ground of 
a rational and Christian iTieism. In like manner, and parallel 
with this, he went through a great theological change. Begin- 
ning with the Socinianism, which, at the close of the last century, 
existed not merely in an independent and avowed form of dissent 
from the Established Church of England, but also to some extent 
in the clergy of this church itself, Coleridge, partly from the change 
in his philosophic views, and stOl more as we believe from severe 
inward struggles, and a change in his own religious experience, 
in the end, embraced the Christian system with a depth and 
sincerity, a humility and docility of spirit rarely to be found in 
the history of philosophers and poets, of whom " few are called." 
And finally the same revolution, the same change for the better, 
and growth, appears in his political opinions. Embracing with 
" proud precipitance of soul" the cause of a false freedom, he 
gradually moderated his views, grew conservative, and in the 
end settled down upon the principles of the majority of cultivated 
Englishmen, and rested in them. 

Now this peculiarity in the origin and formation of the system 
of opinions finally adopted by Coleridge, and by which he ought 
to be known, and will be known to posterity, deserves serious and 
candid attention for several reasons. In the first place, the stu- 
dent will thereby be saved from the errors into which many indi- 
viduals, and to some extent the age itself, have fallen, of attributing 
to Coleridge, ^ the ultimate and fixed view of his mind, opinions 
which had but an early and transient existence in it, and which 
sustain about the same relation to his final system, that the pang 
and the throe do to the living birth. The question for the student 
in relation to Coleridge is not : — ^What did he believe and teach on 
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this poiut, and on. that point, in tho year 1800 — but what did he 
teach and helicYe in the fulnesfi of his development and In the 
maturity of his ripened reason. The question is not : — ^What can 
he logically deduced, and still leas what can be twisted aud tor- 
tured, out of this or that passage in his writings, but what is wn- 
questionahly the strong drift and general sprit of them as a 
whole. No writer more needs, or is more deserving of a geuer- 
ous and large-minded criticism than this one. "Without reserve 
he has communieated himself to the world, in all the phases of 
experience and varieties of opinion through which he passed — in 
all his weaknesses and in all his strength — and such an exposure 
as this, surely ought not to be sulgected to the same remorseless 
inference as that to which we of right subject the single treatise 
on a single doctrine, of a mind made up. 

Again, this recognition of the manner in wiiich the opinions of. 
Coleridge were formed will, at tho very same time that it opens 
the eye to all that is true and sound in them, also open it to 
whatever is defective or erroneous. How much there is of the 
latter is a point upon which each mind must judge for itself, and 
such freedom of judgment is one of the plainest lessons and most 
natural fruits of the general system contained in these volumes. 
Provided only the judgment be intelligent and ftee &om bigotry, 
we beUeve Coleridge will suffer no more than the finite human 
mind must suffer, when it aUows itself to expatiate in all regions 
of inquiry, and attempts to construct a system of universal knowl- 
edge. If we remember the inmionse range of Coleridge's studies 
and the vastness of hia schemes, and also remember that though 
he had not the constructive ability of an Aristotle or a Hegel, and 
did not fairly and fuUy realize a single one of his many plans, he 
yet has left on record Mmo expression of his mind, upon nearly 
or quite all the more serious and important subjects that come 
before the human understanding, we shall not be surprised to find 
some misconceptions and errors in his multifarious productions. 
But these mistakes and deficiencies themselves will he the most 
unerringly detected, and the most effectually guarded against, by 
him who is able to view and criticize them firom the very van- 
tage-ground itself, to which his mind has been lifl«d by the prin- 
ciples of the general system of Coleridge, Having made these 
" the fountain-light of all his day, the master-light of all his see- 
ing," the inquirer after truth will be able to detect tho errors to 
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which the human mind is always Kable, and which in the present 
instance are, as we verily believe, the excreficences merely. 

But however it may have been with Coleridge himself, it is 
plain that this slow process of renunciation of erroneons syBtema 
and reception of more correct ones, is one of increased interest 
and worth for the inqiurer. Like the Retractions of Augustine, 
the retractions of Coleridge, if we may call them such, have a 
negative worth almost equal to that of the positive statements to 
which they lead. This rise of the mind through doubts and prej- 
udices to a higher and more rectified position — this nearing the 
centre of absolute truth, by these corrections — is always one of 
the most instructive passages in liferaiy history. And especially 
is it so in the case of Coleridge, We see here one of the most 
capacious and jwwerfully-endowed minds of the race, after a slow 
and toilsome course, first through the less profound, and lastly 
through the most profound of the two erroneous systems of 
speculation, in which many of tlie most gifted intellects, contem- 
poraneous with him, were caught and stopped, ultimately and 
with a deep and clear consciousness finding rest in Christianity 
as the eternal ground not only of life but also of truth, not onZy 
of religion but also of philosophy. Coleridge lived contempora- 
neously with that most wonderful, and for the speculating intel- 
lect most overmastering, of all mental processes, the pantheistic 
movement in the Gferman mind. But while he was at one pe- 
riod of his life — the heyday of hope and aspiration — ^involved in 
it so far as to say that hia head was with Spinoza, we find him 
freeing himself fi-om it at an after-period when the whole con- 
tinental mind was drawn within reach of its tremendous sweep 
as within the circles of a maelstrom. He worked his way through 
and out of a system the most stujwndous for its logical consist- 
ence, and the most fascinating for the imagination of any that 
the world has yet seen, and undoubtedly stablished and settled 
his own mittd, whether he may have done the same for others 
or not, in the Ohristian Theism, at a time when the speculation 
and philosophizing of his day were fast departing ftom the centre 
of truth, and drawing nearly all the inquiring intellect of Ger- 
many and France with them. During the last qiaarter of his 
life, as matter of fact, Coleridge was the resort and the teacher 
for many minds who were seekiog rest and finding none in 
the sphere of philosophy, and whether he relieved their doubts 
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and cleared, up theii ditEculties oc not, no one of them ever seems 
to have douhted that he was clear and settled in his owa mind, 
and that though he might not succeed in refitting the positions 
of Atheism and Pantheiani, he was himself impregnable to them. 
But there is reason to believe that many minds were strengthened 
and armed by him, and that the philosophy and theology of Eng- 
land is at this very moment very different irom what it would 
have been had the thinking of Coleridge not been working like 
leaven in. it.* It is a remark of Goethe that our own faith iB 
wonderfully increased on learning that another mind shares it 
with us ; and perhaps one of the strongest reasons for a wavering 
soul; for believing in the highest trutlis of philosophy and religion, 
and for rejecting the skepticism of the human understanding, lies 
in such example as that of Coleridge. His belief was not he- 
reditary and passive. He was not ignorant of the arguments and 
gigantic schemes which the speculative reason has constructed in 
opposition to the truth. He bad painfully ielt in his own being 
the difficulties and doubts to which man is liable, and to which 
the acutest intellects have too often auccmnbed. He had been 
over the whole ground from Pyrrho to Hegel, and after all his 
investigation saw his way clear into the region, of Christian Hev- 
elation and rested there. Surely such an example is an argument 
and an authority for the doubting mind. All that Bnrket saya 
of the relation of the culture of Montesquieu to the Constitution of 
England, in that splendid passage, at once the most magnificent 
rhetoric and the strongest logic, applies with ftiller and far deeper 
force, to the relation of an endowment, a disciphne, and an ao- 
qnisition, like that of Coleridge, to Philosophy and Christianity. 

It is in reference to this hiatoricaj formation and enunciation 
of the opinions of Coleridge that this, so iar as we know, first 
complete collection of his works finds its justification and rec- 
ommendatiott. It has been said in respect to the pubhcation 
of such portions of his writings as the Table Talk and the JAt- 

* Even the recent picture of CoJevidge by ClU'lylB, luioonsciouely beti'aya 
Mb aeoBB of the superiority of this intellect, in reference to the deeper prob- 
lems of man's existence and destiny, while poor Sterling eeems to have de- 
rived from the oracle at Highgate, moat of thai little faitii in it personal 
God and in man's freedom and immortality, -which throws such a Badly- 
pleasing air over We biography, 

f Appeal from the New to the OW Whigs, swi fine. 
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erary Remains, tliat thoir extremely fr m t j 1 t 
ought to exclude tliem from a permiLuei t 11 t f cri t 
writer's works, and ttat at least they si ild b hj t d t a. 
revision that would strike out the less p t nt ra tt tl 
Eometimes hastily conceived and rashly utt d 1 P t 

the light of what has been said, the value f y J t and t ttl 
of what Coleridge, and his friends, for him, have ever printed, is 
clearly apparent. Kot that every thing he has left on record has 
high intrinsic worth — not that every thing he has written can be 
regarded as the pure product of hia own brain — not that every 
thing contained in tlieae volumes is to he received as trwtb by the 
reader — but eaeh aJid every thing here, has value and interest, 
if for nothing else, as exhihiting the course and development of 
his intellect. In this reference the volumes containing the Table 
Talk and Literary Remains are of the behest value not only 
for the wonderful pregnancy and suggeativeness of his remarks 
upon aU things human or divine, but for the acijuaintance they 
give the reader with the interior process and change going on 
within him. A careftil perusal of these in connection mth the 
dates, throws great light upon the history of Coleridge's mind. 
Aside however from the value of these productions in this respect, 
they have great intrinsic worth. Besides the profound and pierc- 
ing glances into the highest truths of metaphysical philosophy, 
scattered throughout the Literary Remains, unquestionably the 
best philosophy of Art and of Criticism, and the very best actual 
criticism upon the great creative minds in Literature, that is ac- 
cessible to the merely English reader, are to be found in this 
same miscellany. 

It is of course impossible in an introductory essay, to attempt 
a criticism in detail upon all the principal topics upon which 
Coleridge has philosophized, even if we were competent to the 
task, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a few points, 
which we think are deserving of consideration, and which will 
tend to place their author in a just and fair light as a thinker. 

1. And in the first place, we think this author is to be recom- 
mended and confided in, as the foremost and ablest English op- 
ponent of Pantheism. We do not speak of formal opposition to 
this, the most powerfiil and successful of all systems of false phi- 
losophy, for Coleridge has left on record no professed and finished 
refutation of Spinoza or Schelling, but we allude to the whole 
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plan and structure of the philosopliy which he finally adopted 
and defended, as iii its own nature the moBt effectual preventive 
of tiie adoption of Pantheism, and the beat positive remedy for it 
ivhen adopted, to be found out of that country, which haa 
furnished both, the most virulent bane, and the most powerful 
antidote. The distinctions lying at the foundation of his whole 
system, if recognized and received, render it impossible for the 
recipient to be diverted fiom the true naethod of thinking, into 
one BO illegitimate and abnormal, as the pantheistic, to say noth- 
ing of their incompatibility with the fundamental positions of 
Pantheism. No ingenuity whatever, e. g. can amalgamate the 
doctrine of which Coleridge makes so much, of aji essential dis- 
tinction between Nature and Spirit, with the doctrine of the swd- 
stantia wna et unica. K the Natural is of one substance, and 
the Spiritual is of another — if the distinction is not merely formal 
hut substantial, and no possible heightening and clarification of 
the former can result in the latter — then there is a gulf between 
Nature and Spirit, between Matter and Mind, which can not be 
filled up. This distinction, moreover, not only permits, but natu- 
rally conducts to, the conceptions of an uncreated and a created 
essence— conceptions which are precluded by the aseuroption, 
which the pantheist supposes he must make in order to introduce 
unity into the system of the universe, that there is ultimately 
only one substance, uncreated, infinite, and eternal. The very 
moment that the materiahsm, which is to be found in ideal Pan- 
theism notwithstanding its boast of spirituality, as really as in 
material Pantheism, is eliminated and refuted and precluded, by 
the recognition of a difference m Idnd between Nature and Spirit, 
the inc[mrer is left alone with the self-determined, personal Spirit; 
the contrary and antithesis of Nature and ofMatter, with its 
Reason and its Conscience, aad thereafter may be safely leit to 
answer the questions : — Is there an uncreated personal God ? am 
I a created and accountable being ? am I destined to a conscious 
immortality of existence ? But if this distinction is denied, and 
Nature and Spirit, Matter and Mind, the World and God, are all 
one essence and substfuice, and the distinctions denoted by these 
terms are merely formal, subjective and phenomenal, then such 
questioas as the above are absurd and impossible. 

"We axe aware that in these pantheistic systems the terras. 
Nature and Spirit, the World and God, are as freely employed as 
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in theiatic systems, and that in the last and most remarkable of 
them all, Philosophy itself is divided into the Philosophy of Na- 
ture and the Philosophy of Spirit. But on the hypothesis of a 
one sole substance, the subject-matter of each must be one and 
the same, and the inquirer in the latter department is only inves- 
tigating a mere modification of the same thing which ho has 
just investigated in the former. He has risen into no essentially 
higher sphere of being ox of knowing, by passing from the phi- 
losophy of Hatuie to that of Spirit, as he understands and em- 
ploys these terms, because he has not passed into any essentially 
different sphere. The vice of the whole system is in the fatal 
error — the pantheistic postulate— at the outset. There is, and 
can be, but one substance, and notwithstanding all the modifica- 
tion it may undergo in infinite space and everlasting time, it re- 
mains but one substance still. But this vice is impossible in any 
system of philosophy or in any method of thinking, that starts 
with the ftindamentai hypothesis of a difference in kind between 
the substance of the Natural and the substance of the Spiritual, 
or between Matter and Mind.* 

Now the earnestness and force with which this distinction, so 
fundamental to Theism and preclusive of Pantheism, is insisted 
upon by Coleridge, particularly in the Aids to Reflection, the 
most complete and self-con^stent of his strictly philosophic writ- 
ings, will strike every reflecting reader. It is not merely for- 
mally laid down, but it enters so thoroughly into his whole meth- 
od of philosophizing, that it can be eliminated from it only as 
oxygen can from atmospheric air, by decomposition and destruc- 
tion. And especially are all pantheistic conceptions and tenden- 
cies excluded by the distinction in question, when it is further 
considered that the constituent element in the Spiritual, is free- 
dom, as that of the Natural is necessity. In Nature, as distin- 
guished from Spirit, there is no absolute beginning, no first start, 
consequently no self-motion, and consequently no responsibility. 
Nature, says Coleridge, is an endleas line, in constant and con- 
tinuous evolution. To be in the middle of an endless series, is the 
characteristic of a thing of Nature, says Jacobi,t between whose 

• We nae Matter ia a Bomewbat loose way in. thie conneetion, in order to 
illustrate the strict use of the -word H"atiiro as the contrary of Spirit, and 
not because it contains all that is meant by Nature, 

\ Werke, Bd. S, S. 401. Leipsio Ed. 1816. 
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8 r^arding this general distinction, in the last part of 
his Von Gottlichen Dingen, and those of Coleridge in the Aids, 
there is a striking coincidence. In the Spirit and the Spiritual 
realm, on the eontraiy, this law, and process, of continuity, by 
which we are hurried haxik from the effect to its foregoing cause, 
iwid from this foregoing cause to its foregoing cause, and so 
backward endlessly into an infinite inane, and can never reach 
a point wliere a movement lias no antecedent, because it really 
begins, by se/f-movement — that point where a responsible move- 
ment is first found, and which is to be reached, not by a gradual 
ascent within tke sphere of the Natural, to the highest degree 
of the same kind, but by a leap over the gulf which divides the 
two great domains from each other — this law of continuous cause 
and effect, we say, is excluded from the sphere of the Spiritual 
by virtue of its differing in kind from the Natural ; by virtue of 
its being of another substance, and consequently, of having an 
essentially different function and operation, from Nature and 
Matter. It is true that we speak of a continuous evolution and 
development, and properly too, within the realm of Spirit as well 
as of Natuie, but the continuity in this instance is not continuity 
without beginning and without ending, or the continuity of the 
law of cause and effect wiich is the only law in the Natural 
world, but continuity that has a true beginning or first start, or 
the continuity of self-determination. Development in the Spirit- 
ual world— liiat of the human "Will for example— begins with 
tbe creation of the Will, and proceeds freely and responsibly so 
long as the "Will exists. Tbe development or movement, in this 
insta.nce, is not like that of a movement in Nature, a mere and 
pure effect. If it wore, a cause must be found for it antecedent 
to, and other than, it ; and Ibis would bring the process out of 
the sphere of the Spiritual or se{/'-movcd, into the sphere of Na- 
ture, and make it a dependent unit in an endless series of pro- 
cesses, to the destruction of all responsibility. But we have no 
disposition to repeat what has been so clearly expressed by Cole- 
ridge on this point, and re-aifirmed and explained by Dr. Marsh 
in bis preliminary Essay to the Aids. The distinction itself, 
never more important than at this time when Naturalism, is so 
rife, can not, after all, be taught in words, so well as it can be 
thought out. It is a matter of direct perception, if perceived at 
all, as must be the case with all a priori and liindamental posi- 
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tions. The contradiction which clings to the idea of seZ/'-motion, 
when we attempt to express it through the imperfect medium of 
ianguage is merely verhal, and ■will weigh nothing with the mind 
that has once seen the distinction. 

Now on the pantlieistiic system there is reaEy nothing hut 
Nature. The one Substance, of which all things are modifications 
and developments, is nothing but a 8ing;le infinite Nature. From 
eternity to eternity the process of emanation and evolution goes 
on, and the result is, all that was, is, an«! is to come. Though 
the terms Gfod and Mtui, Spirit and Nature, Mind and Matter, 
may be employed, yet the objects denoted by them are of one 
and the same substance, and therefore have the same pnmaxy 
attributes. The history of the universe is the history of a migle 
Being, and of one, merely Natural, necessitated process, slowly 
and bhndly evolving from that dark ground of all existence, the 
one aboriginal substance. There is no creation out of nothing, 
of a new and secondary substance, but merely the shaping of the 
eternal and only substance. There is, except in a phenomenal 
and scenic way, no finite being. The All is One and infinite. 
The self-consciousness of the finite subject which the pantheist 
recognizes does not help the matter. This consciousness itself 
is but a mockery, by which a modification of the one and only 
Being is made to suppose for a little time that it lias a truly in- 
dividual and responsible existence. The only reality on this 
scheme is a single universal Nature with its innumerable pro- 
cesses, and all the personal self-consciousness which ia recognized 
by it is a deceptive and transitory phenomenon, for the reaaon, 
that there is, in an essence which is not simply beneath and 
through all things, but IS all things, no basis for distinct person 
ality, fi:ee self-determination and permanent self-consciousness 
either in God or man. For there must be coherence between 
attributes and their substance, and it is absurd to endow with the 
attributes of ireedom and responsibihty, a substance, or a subjec- 
tive modification of a substance, whose whole history is in fact a 
necessitated and blind evolution. In order to an infinite Person- 
ality there must be an infinite personal Essence or Being. In 
order to finite Personality there must be a finite personal Essence 
or Being. And these two can not be or beoome one Essence or 
Being, without destroying the peculiar basis fox the pectdiar con- 
:a belonging to each. Pantheism has, therefore, no right 
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to the terms of Theism, for the simple reason that the objects 
denoted by them, are not recognized by it as metaphysically and 
scientifically real. Pantheism is hut a Philosophy of Nature, 
and as matter of fact it has accomplisheii more, or rather has done 
least injury to the cause of truth and true philosophy, when, as 
in the case of the earlier system of Schelling, it haa been confined 
mainly to the sphere of Nature. It would be unjust to deny that 
the Pantheism of Schelling has done something toward destroy- 
ing the mechanical theory and view of I^ature and Natural Sci- 
ence, while the fact that he proceeded no farther with it in its 
application to the Philosophy of Spirit and of Intelligence, and is 
understood to have renounced it in hb late attempt to construct 
a system that will solve the problems of Intellectual and Spiritual 
existence, seems to corroborate the position here taken, that Pan- 
theism can never at any time, or under any of its forms, rise out 
of the sphere of Nature, because it, in reality, recognizes the ex- 
istence of nothing but Nature. 

It haa been asserted, we are aware, and perhaps it is still to 
some extent believed, that the philosophy of Coleridge is itself 
liable to the charge of Pantheism. The warm admiration with 
which he regarded Schelling, and the reception at one time of 
Schelling's doctrine of the original identity of Subject and Object, 
have given some ground for the assertion and belief. We shall, 
therefore, dwell briefly upon this point of Coleridge's relation to 
Schelling, because while we are clear that the earlier system of 
this philosopher, whatever his later system shall prove to be, is 
nothing but Spinozispi, we are equally clear that Coleridge freed 
himself from it, as decidedly as he did from the mechanical phi- 
losophy of his youthful days. 

After ail the study and reflection which Coleridge expended 
upon the systems of speculation that sprang up in Germany after 
that of Kant, it is very evident that his closest and longest con- 
tinued study was applied to Kant himself. After all his wide 
study of philosophy, ancient and modem, the two minds who did 
most toward the formation of Coleridge's philosophic opinions 
were Plato and Kant. From the Greek he derived the doctrine 
of Ideas, and fully sympathized with his warmly-glowing and 
poetic utterance of philosopliic truths. From the G-erman he 
derived the more strictly scientific part of his system — the funda- 
mental distinctions between the Understanding and the Reason 
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(with, the suh-distinctioii of the latter into Speculative and Prac- 
tical), and between Nature and Spirit. With him also he sympa- 
thized in that deep conviction of the absolute nature and validity 
of the great ideas of God, Freedom and Immortality — of the bind- 
ing obligation of ConBcience — and generally of the supremacy of 
the Moral and Practical over the purely Speculative. Indeed any 
one -who goes to Ihc study of Kant, after having made Limself 
acquainted ■with the writings of Coleridge, will be impressed by 
the spontaneous and vital concurrence of the latter with the for- 
mer — the heartiness and entiieness with which the Englishman 
enters into the method and system, of this, in many respects, 
greatest philosopher of the modem world. For to say that Cole- 
ridge was the origfnator of the distinctions above-mentioned, in 
the sense that Kant was, is to claim for him what will never be 
granted by the scholar ; and on the other hand to say that Cole- 
ridge was a mere vulgar plagiary, copying for the mere sake of 
gratifying vanity, is not to be thought of for a moment. The 
plagiary is always a copyist and never an imitator, to use a dis- 
tinction of Kant,* also naturalized among us by Coleridge. There 
is no surer test of plagiarism therefore than a dry, m.echanical, 
and dead method, by which the material handled becomes a mere 
caput mortuum. But who would charge such a method upon 
Coleridge ? Whatever else may be laid to his charge, there is no 
lack of life, and life, too, that organizes and vitalizes. Much of 
that obscurity charged upon him is owing to an excess of life ; 
the warm stream gushes out with such ebullience that it can not 
be confined to a channel, but spreads out on all sides like an in- 
undation. Had there been less play of living power in his mind, 
he would have been a more distinct thinker for the common 
mind, and as we believe, less exposed to the charge of plagiarism. 
This power of sympathy with the great minds of the race in all 
departments of mental effort — this opulence and exuberance of 
endowment, coupled with an immense range of reading and a 
brooding contemplation that instantaneously assimilated every 
thing brought into his mind — put him unconsciously, and in spite 
of himself, into communication with all the best thinking of the 
race ; and hence it is, that while the beginner in philosophy finds 
the writings of Coleridge full to bui'sting, -with principles, and 
germs of truth, freshly presented and entirely new to him, his 
• UrtlieilBkraft, g 32, 
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after-study of the great thinkers of ancient and ol modem tunes, 
compels him to deduct from Coleridge's ments on the scoie of 
absolute discovery and invention, though not an iota iiom them 
on the score of originality, in the sense of ongmal tieatment It 
IH lor this reason that die -writings of this author are the very 
best preparatory exercise for the student, before he launches out 
upon the " mighty and mooned sea" of genei^l philosophy One 
■who has thoroughly studied them, is well prepared to begin hia 
philosophical studies ; and, we may add, no one who hab once 
mastered this author can possibly stop with hnn, but is urged on 
to the study of the greatest and choicest philosophic systems them- 
selves. 

But returning to the relation of Coleridge to Scheliing, we thiiik 
that it is very evident that his reception of the doctrine of the 
identity of Subject and Object, of which he gives an account in 
the Biographia Literaria, that is mainly a transfusion from Schel- 
iing, was temporary. In the year 1834, we find him speaking 
thxs of this account, " The metaphysical disquisition at the end 
of the first volume of the Biographia Literaria, is imformed and 
immature ; it contains the fragments of the truth, but it is not 
fully thought out."* This, taJien in connection with the general 
drift of Coleridge's annotations upon ScheOing, contained in the 
latest edition of the Biographia Literaria.^ we think is nearly 

• TaUe Talk, Works, VI. p, 520. 

t At the end of Sohelliug'e Benkmal der Sckrifl von den ybttlicheii Dingen, 
(fcft, dea Jacobi, Coleridge has written ; 

" Spite of all the superior dra of the Ifahir-Pkilosophie, I eoofees that in 
the perusal of Kant I tweathe the air of goodeense and logical understanding 
with the light of reason shiraug in it and tlirough it : -while in the Physioa 
of SobeUing, I am amnsed with happy conjectures, and in hia Theology I am 
bewildered by poidtioos which in thrar first sense are traneoendontal (ubei' 
fliegend), and in their literal aonae Beaodalona." — Biog. Lit, Appen,, III. p. 709. 

P. 64, and then pp. 59-83. " The Spino«sm of Sohelling's system first be- 
trays itself" — Mog. Lit. Appendix, UI. p. "JO?. 

"Strange that Fiohte and Scheliing both hold that the vei'y object whioh 
is the condition of self-eonsOToasness, is nothing but the self itself by an act 
of free eelf-limitatioa 

" P.S. The above I wrote a year ago ; but the more I reflect, the more 
convineed I am of the gross materialiBm which lies uader the whole system." 
—Biog. Lit. Appendix, IIL p. 101. 

This last is a note, it deserves to be noticed, upon Sehelliug's Briefe Aber 
SogmaMaaias wnd Criiicismai, or attack apou the OritJeal Philosophy ; and 
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equivalent to a distinct verbal I'eminciation of the tteory in ques- 
tion. At ajiy rate iiis rejection, of the system of Spinoza is ex- 
pressed often and with emphasis in his writings,* although in 
common with all who have made themselves acquainted with 
the works of this remarkable mind, he expresses himself in terms 
of the highest admiration, respecting the loftiness and grandeur 
of many of his sentiments and reflections, even on subjects per- 
taining to ethics and rehgion. But what is Sohelling's identity 
of Subject and Object in tlieir ultimate ground, but the reappear- 
ance of the one Substance of Spinoza with its two modifications 
Thought and Extension ? The theory which teaches that the 
Subject contemplating and the Object contemplated are in reality 
but one substance, and that the consciousness we have of things 
without us " is not only coherent, but identical and one and the 
same thing, with our own immediate self-consciousness, "t plainly 
does not differ in matter, however it may in form, from the the- 
ory of the substantia una et umca. "What is gained by saying 
that Spinoza started with an unthinking substanae, but that the 
system of Identity starts with a thinking subject,! when the posi- 
tion that Otib is All, and All is One, is the fundamental postulate 
of both systems alike ? This position, common to both, renders 
both systems alike pantheistic, because it preclude that duality 
— that difference in substance between God and the World, and 
that distinction between an uncreated and a created Essence or 
Being — which must be recognized by a truly theistic philosophy. 
The only difference between the two systems is adjective ; Spino- 
zism being material, and the system of Identity ideal. Pantheism. 
If the postulate in question were limited in its application to the 
sphere of the finite alone, there might be a shadow of reason for 
saying that the doctrine of Identity does not annihilate the Deity, 
as other than the World, If an identity of substance were affirmed 
only between the human mind and the created universe, a supra- 
raiindane Deity, other than and above all this finite unity might 
still be affirmed without self-contradiction ; though even in this 

the earnestness with wWoh Ooleridg^ in these notes generally, eidea with 
this latter system, shows that neither his head nor his heai't was with the 
Bystem of Identity at the time he wrote theae amiotationB. 

• Aids to Refleetion, Works, L p. 211. Table Talk, Works, VI. pp. SOI, 302 

f Biog. Lit chapter xiL 

% Hegel's Phanomenologic, S. 14. 
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c^=e this limited annihilation of the essential distinction between 
Nature and Spirit would result in its universal and absolute an- 
nihilation so soon as it became apparent that the finite Spirit 
though not of the same, is yet of Simi/ar substance with the Infinite 
Spirit But there is no limitation of this sort in the system, 
neither can there be, for it is its boast that it reduces the All to 
a One It is the umversal Subject and the universal Object be- 
tween nhich an identity of substance is affirmed.* 

But wo lay much stress upon the indirect evidence in the case. 
It is perfectly plain, as we have already remarked, that the phi- 
losophy of Kant is the modern system with which Coleridge 
finally and most fiilly sympathized. If he is to be called after 
any one of the great founders of philosophical systems among the 
moderns, Coleridge was a Kantean. Sfot that he pushed his 
inquiries no further than Kant had gone, for there is abundant 
evidence on many a page of the Literary Remains, that the high- 
est problems of Christianity, during the last period of his life, 
were themes constantly present to his deep and brooding reflec- 
tion, and that whatever it shall be found that he actually accom- 
plished, in the way of distinct statement, in the unfinished work 
which was to put the crown upon his literary life, he did satisfy 
his own mind upon these subjects, and was himself convinced of 
the absolute rationality of the highest mysteries of the Christian 
Faith. Yet the groundwork of all these processes — the psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics from which they all started — was unques- 
tionably the theistic method of Kant, and not the pantheistic 
method of his successors. Even supposing that Coleridge at one 
time may have gone so far as tc regard the system of Sehelling, 
(with the still more remarkable one of Hegel, he does not seem 
to have been acquainted, for we do not recall any allusion to him 
throughout the whole of his works) as a positive and natural ad- 
vance npon that of Kant, there is sufiicient reason for saying, 
that he saw the error, and fell back upon the old position of Kant, 
as the farthest point yet reached in the line of a true philosophic 
proeress, legai-ding the systems that sprang up afterward as an 
illegitimate progeny. And in so doing, ho only exhibited in an 
individual, the very same process that has gone on, and is still 
going- on in the G-ermanie mind itself There was a time, when 
even the serious tbeist was inclined to regard with favor at least, 
that wondrous evolution of the theoretic hrain — the three systems 
■ See Bl<^. Lit., Worlta, lU. pp. 870, 371 (Note). 
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of Ficlite, Schelliiig and Hegel — as a natural ajid normal develop- 
ment Irom Kanteanism, and so to I'cgaid the four systems as being 
in one and the same straight line of advance. It is true that at 
the very time when these later systems were rising into existence 
" hke an exhalation," a man like Jacobi was found, to protest 
against the deviation and error, and to proclaim, with a Berious 
and deep-toned eloquence that will ever endear him and his opinions 
to every serious-minded scholar who feels that his own mental 
repose, with that of the reflecting mind generaUy, is homid up 
in the Ideas of Theism, that these later systems vpere not genuine 
offshoola Irom Kant, but wild grafts into him. But at the time, 
the national mind was caught in the process, and it was not until 
the BpecTilative enthusiasm had cooled down, and the utter bar- 
renness of this method of philosophizing, so far as all the deeper 
and more interesting problems of Philosophy and Hehgiou are 
concerned, had revealed itself, that men began to see that all the 
movement had been ofi" and away from the line of true progress, 
and that the thinker who would make real advance, must join 
on where Eant, and not Hegel, left off. 

In thus siding ultimately with the Critical Philosophy rather 
than with the system of Identity that sttcceeded it, Coleridge had 
much in common with Jacobi, Indeed it seems to us that speak- 
ing generally, Coleridge stands in nearly the same relation to 
English Philosophy, that Jacobi does to that of Gemaany, and 
Pascal to that of France. Neither of these three remarkably 
rich and genial thiniera h^ left a strictly scientific and finished 
system of philosophy, but the function of each was rather an 
awakening and suggestive one. The resemblance between Cole- 
ridge and Jacobi is very striking. Each has the sam.e estimate 
of instinctive feelings, and the same religious sense of the pre- 
eminence of the Moral and Spiritual over the merely Intellectual 
and Speculative, Each clings, with the same firm and lofty 
spirit, to the Ideas of Theism, and plants himself with the same 
m.oial firmness, upon the imperative decisions of Conscience and 
tiie Moral Reason. But in no respect do they harmonize more 
than in their thorough rejection of the pantheistic view orthings 
— of that mere Naturahsm which swallows up all personality, 
and theiehy, all morahty and religion In reading Jacobi's Von 
gotthchen J)inffen one is struck witb the gieat sirmlaiity in con- 
ception, and often in statement, with lemarks and trains of dis- 
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ousBioti in the Aids to Reflectioa. The coincidence in this case, 
it is very plain to the reader, does not arise, as in. the case of 
Coleridge's coincidence with Schelling, from a previous study and 
mastery of a predecessor, hut from sustaining a similar relation 
to Kant, together with a deep sense of the vital importance and 
absolute truth of Theism in philosophy. The coincidence in this 
case is not a m.ere genial reception, and fresh transfusion, of the 
thought of another mind, but an independent and original shoot, 
in common with others, from the one great stock, the general sys- 
tem of Theism. Add to tliis, that both Coleridge and Jacohi 
■were close students of PJato, and by mental constitution, were 
alike predisposed to the moulding influence of this greatest philo- 
sophic miiid of the Pagan world, and we have still another ground 
and, cause for the resemblance between the two. 

Now in this resemblance with Jaeobi, we find stiU another in- 
direct proof of the position, that Coleridge's adoption of the sys- 
tem of Schelling was temporary, and that he returned, with stili 
deeper faith and clearer insight, to the theistic system. For no 
mind of the age in which he Eved, or of any age, was more 
decidedly and determinedly theistic, than Jaeobi. His Letters 
to Mendelssohn upon- the system, of Spinoza, and still more, 
because more regularly constructed, hia treatise on Divine 
Things and their Revelation, are among the most genial cer- 
tainly, and we think among the most impressive, and practically 
effective, of all attacks upon the pantheistic Naturalism. "We 
know that it was fashionable, especially when the hard logical 
processes ot Hegebanism. were more influential and authoritative 
a models tha tl ey now are, to decry the method of Jaeobi as 
unsc ent fie and to endeavor to weaken the force of his views, by 
the asae on that his is the mere " phU^ophy of feehng." But 
the e eason to believe, that this same thinker, though defi- 
cie t a n t be acknowledged in the logical and systematizing 
ability oi Kant and Hegel, has done a giant's work, in aiding to 
bring the Gf erman mind hack to the position of Theism in philos- 
ophy. His influence, healthftd and fruitfiil, is to be traced 
through the whole of the spiritual school of theologians. If there 
is any one of the many philosophers of Germany, who is re- 
garded with admiration and veneration by this class of reflecting 
men — a class which shares lai^ely in the disposition of its great 
head Schleierraacher, to establish theology upon an independent 
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basis, and thereby divorce It altogether from philosophy — it is 
Jacobi ; and this, principally on the ground of his earnest re- 
ligious abhorrence of that speculation of the mere understanding, 
■which under the name of philosophy, has so invariably ended in 
the overthrow of the foundations of Ethics and Religion. 

"We have dwelt the longer upon this point of Coleridge's rela- 
tion to Schelling, because we believe it to be the fact that the 
philosophic syatem which he finally adopted, and which is the 
prominent one in these volumes, is irreconcilable with the system 
of Identity, and if so, that it is of the highest importance that the 
fact be known and acknowledged. Moreover the establishment 
of the position we have taken, acquires some additional interest, 
in relation to the charge of plagiarism which has of late been 
firec[uently urged. This charge becomes of little importance, so far 
as the question of Coleridge's original power as a philosopher is 
concerned, so soon as it appears that this reception of the views 
of Schelling, was only one feature in the temporary pantheistic 
stage of his mental history, and of still less importance, when it 
is further considered, that SchelUng himself is entitled to but 
small credit on the score of absolute invention ; — the philosophy 
of Spinoza being " the rock and the quarry," on and out of which 
the whole system of Identity was constructed. Indeed, in leaving 
this system Cokridge has been imitated by Schelling himself, if, 
as there is reason to believe the lator system of this philosopher 
is a renunciation ol his earher, and not a mere development of 
it. How fai eithei of these two minds possessed that highest, 
and most truly original philo'.ophic power — the power of forming 
an era m the history of philosophy, by carrying the philosophic 
mind onw ard through another stadium in its normal course and 
de'^elopment — lemams yet to be seen This point can not be 
settled until the pull cation of the Logosophia ol GoLiidge and 
the recent system of 'Rebelling 

The mfluence however of this pantheintic sjstem upon 
Coleridge was for t, time undoubtedly great haim numg 
as it did with the imaginative side ol his natiire and promis 
ing, as it alwajs has done to reduce al! knowledge to a umty — 
that promise always so impressive and fascinating for the hu 
man intellert and which moreover addresses though in this in 
stance by a false methid cue of the necessary ind crganic 
wants of reason it»i,li Besides the disquiMtion in the Biogruphta, 
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Tdterafia, there are statements respecting the mutual relations 
of Mature aiid the Mind of man, and trains of reflection, here and 
there in these volumes,* which spring, as it seems to us, from 
the pantheistic intuition, and which, run out to their legitimate 
consequences, would end in a mere Naturalism, of which all 
Coleridge's more matured, and EQOre strictly scientific views ate 
a profound and powerful relutation, and against which, his own 
moral and spiritual oonscioiisness, certainly for the last twenty 
years of his life, was one loud and solemn protest. 

In this coimection, also, it may be proper to speak of the ob- 
jection made to the system of Kant himself, that it is essentially 
skeptical. This objection is founded upon the fact, that the Criti- 
cal philosophy denies tho possibility, within a certain sphere, of 
an absolute knowledge on the part of the human mind, because 
its knowledge is conformed to forms and modes of cognition, that 
pertiun to the human understanding, and are peculiar to it. The 
thing in itself is not known, but only the thing as it appears to 
the finite intelligence. An absolute knowledge, true intrinsic ally, 
and irrespective of the subjective laws of human intelligence, is 
therefore impossible within this sphere. 

If this theory were to be extended over the whole domain of 
knowledge, Spiritual as weO as Natural, it is plain that it would 
end in universal skepticism. If for instance the knowledge which 
the human mind has of right and wrong, of t n f ted n nd 
immortality, of the divine attributes and the D 1 On nwh n 
they inhere, is no real and absolute knowl dg b t m ly 
subjective, the foundations of all morals and 1 g a w !d k 
out of sight immediately, and the human n ind w H b tl at 
upon the sea of doubt, conjecture, and dei 1 Thi a he 
identical skepticism against which Socrates a d Jl w g d h 
serious and successfol war. But Kant, as i t by 1 

distinction of the Speculative and Practical d d t 

confine, and actually does confine, this doctr f a subj t e 
and conditional knowledge to the sphere of th N t 1 d h 
Sensuous. Within this sphere there is no ab 1 kn 1 d f 
the good reason that there is no absolute b t b k wn 
The absolutely and necessarily true, is not w h th d n n f 
Nature, but above it altogether, in the dom n f bp 1 1 The 
• See Eaaaja X. and XI, of The J'liead, Works, IL pp. 448-47-. 
I See Cudnorth'e Iiuiiiutable Movalitj, passim. 
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things that are sensuous, are in continual flux, ancl even in re- 
gard to the immaterial principles beneath them, even in regard 
to the laws of Nature themselves, ■we can not conceive of their be- 
ing of such a necessary and immutable character, as -we can not 
but conceive moral and spiritual realities to be. For they are 
creations, and as such, are only one, out of the infinitely various 
maimers in which the divine Mind can express itself in a mate- 
rial universe. The whole domain of Nature and of Matter is it- 
self but a means to an end, and therefore can not, Uke the do- 
main of the Spiritual, which is an end, have absolute and necessary 
characteristics, and therefore can not be the object of an absolute 
knowledge. All this domain of the Conditional, therefore, legiti- 
mately comes before the Understanding, with its subjective forms 
of knowing. 

But there m another and a higher realm than that of Nature ; 
of another aubstance, and therefore not merely a higher develop- 
ment of the Natural. The moral and Spiritual world, as it is not 
subject, in its functions and operations, to the law of cause and 
effect, but is the sphere of freedom, so it is not cognizable under 
the forms of the Understanding, but by the direct intuitions of 
Reason. It is no mere afterthought therefore, as has been chained, 
but a most strictly philosophic procedure in the system of Kant, 
by which, after the whole domain of the Natural and the Condi- 
tional has been legitimately brought within the ken of the ration- 
alized Understanding, the domain of the Spiritual and the Abso- 
lute is assigned to a higher, even the very highest, faculty of the 
soul, as the proper organ and inlet of knowledge regarding it. It 
is because such an object of knowledge as God, e, g., can not be 
truly known, by being brought within the limitations of time and 
space, and under the categories of quantity, quality, &c. &c., that 
Kant affirmed the existence of a power in man, not hampered by 
■these forms of the Understanding, through which by an act of 
direct spiritual contemplation, this highest of all objects is known. 
'So\. fully and completely known, as some have falsely asserted 
that he taught, for the object in question is infinite, and reason in 
man is finite ; but truly and absolutely known so far as the 
cognition does extend. Kant never claimed, for the finite reason 
of man, that plenitude of knowledge, which belongs only to the 
infinite reason, but he did affirm, that so far as the reason in man 
does have any knowledge of God, and of spiritual objects gener- 
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ally, it has an absolute and reliable knowledge. God is not thus, 
for one man's reason, and thus, for another man's, as a color is 
thus, for the sense of one man, and thus, for the Beaee of another ; 
but so far as His infinite fulness is known by the finite leaaon, it 
is known as it really is, and is therefore known in the same way 
by all rational beings, and is the same to all. The same is true 
of all the ideas and objects of the Spiritual, as distinguished from 
the Natural world. In the former, the human raind has an ab- 
solute, i. e. unconditionally true knowledge, so far as it has any 
at all {for there may be no development of reason, and no use of 
the faculty at all), while in the latter, its knowledge ls m ly 
subjective and conditional. Hence the prominence, h suj m 
acy, assigned in Kant's system to the Moral or Practi 1 Reason 
This is reason in its highest and substantive form, and no de 
sions of any other faculty of the human soul, have su. b abs lute 
authority as those of this faculty. It stands over agamst the 
njoral and spiritual world, precisely as the five senses stand over 
against the world of sense, and there is the same i/mmediateness 
of knowledge, in the one case, as in the other. In the phrase 
of Jacobi, reason, i. e. the Moral Reason — is the sense for the 
supernatural,* and therefore we have in fact the same kind of 
e'ridence for the reality of spiritiial objects, that we have for that 
of objects of sense — the evidence of a sense ; the evidence of a 
direct intuition. 

There is therefore no room for skepticism on this system within 
the only sphere in which the philosopher and the theologian have 
any vital interest in keeping it out — the sphere of the Moral and 
Spiritual. However subjective and relative may be our knowl- 
edge of the Natural, coming Xa «s as it does through the mechan- 
ism of the understanding, and shaped by it, into conformity with 
our subjective structure, as creatures of sense and time, our 
knowledge of the supernatural, so far as we have any at all, is 
absolute and unconditional. "We may doubt in regard to the real 
nature of matter, hut wc can not doubt in regard to the real na- 
ture of right and wrong. "We may grant that our knowledge of 
an object of .?ense is conditional, and not absolutely reliable, but 
we may not grant that our knowledge of a moral attribute of 
God, is conditional and not absolutely reliable. The skepficiBm 
of the human mind, on this ayat«m, is confined to the lower and 
* Von den gottliehen Dicgeu. Beilage A. 
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less important sphere of Watuie, while the " confidence of reason," 
the faith, that is insight, and the insight that is faith — can exist 
only in relation to the Moral and Spiritual ■world ; only in rela- 
tion to Moral and Spiritual objects. 

Kant's treatise on the Practical Keason therefore, though from 
the very nature of the subject — (it being that Hcason which is 
freest from the complexity of logical forms — } not so artificially 
constructed as that upon the Theoretic Reason, and seemingly oc- 
cupying a humbler place in his general system, should be re- 
garded as the sincere and serious expression of his real views 
upon the highest form of reason dp h ry h I est th m 
of reflection. Certainly no on p h Ifydnn 

bling enunciations, respecting thiitp Id f&-d 

Freedom, and Immortality, and tl or d d lli g sc t 
menta, regarding the nature of d ty d th m al 1 tl t 
contained in this treatise, ■with. tad[ tntltthi 

part of Kant's system, ■was by n m n ft rtl ght n 

trivance to save himself from 1 k pt If tl Id 

and passionless intellect of the g f K b rises to 

the sphere of feeling, and ever exhibits any thm^ of that real ui 
thusiasm, by which a living knowledge is always accompanied 
and manifested, it is in this, the most practical and serious-toned 
of all his productions. And if it is oljjected, as it has been, that 
this knowledge of the Spiritual is rather a belief, than a knowl- 
edge, and that the function of this so-called Practical Iteason, ia 
that of feeling, rather than scientific cognition, the objection must 
b ackn 1 dg d h f 'd d h hat only is scien- 

fi wh h h g nd that alone is 

kn g wh h 4i md by processes of 

m B her hand, if it is 

ppe hkw hb of its itnmediate- 

n IS ginal and intimate 

do g g son and faith, of 

i fi h lodge in question 

te h h 11 the elements of 

w d h entially scientific 

lies at the foun- 
d he structures of 

B m h p sition of the Prac- 
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tica] Reason and its correspondent Ideas, in the general system of 
Kant, or in Kant's own mind, no reader of Coleridge can doubt 
that for him, and his system, this form of Reason and these 
Ideas are paramount. Coleridge had an interest in developing 
this part of philosophy, and establishing an ahsolute validity for 
the decisions of the moral Reason and Conscience, superadded to 
that which actuated Kant. The former had received into his 
soul the peculiar doctrines of Christianity, while the latter, so far 
as we have had the means of judging, stood upon the position 
of the serious-minded Deist, and was impelled to the defence of 
the foundations of Ethics and Natural Religion, by no other 
motives than such as actuated minds like the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and Lord Herbert of Cherbury, Coleridge had more 
than a merely moral interest in saving the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Ethics and Religion from an all-destroying Skepticism, 
or an all-absorbing Naturalism, in philosophy. And hence the 
positiveness and in the best sense of the word, the dogmatism, 
with which he iterates and reiterates his affirmation that "re- 
ligion as both the comer-stone and the key-stone of morality, 
must have a moral origin : so far at least, that the evidence of 
its doctrines can not, like the truths of abstract science, he whoDy 
independent of the Will."* 

Now as the defender and interpreter of this decidedly and 
profoundly theistic system of philosophy, we regard the works 
of Coleridge as of great and growing worth, in the present state 
of the educated and thinking world. It ia not to be disguised 
that Pantheism is the moat formidable opponent which truth has 
to encounter in the cultivated and reflecfing classes. We do not 
here aOude to the formal reception and logical defence of the 
system, so much as to that pantheistic way of thinking, which 
is unconsciously stealing into the lighter and more imaginative 
species of modem literature, and from them is passing over into 
the principles and opinions of men at large. This popularized 
Naturalism — this Naturalism of polite literature and of literary 
society — is seen in the lack of that depth and strength of tone, 
and that heartiness and robustness of temper, which charac- 
terize a mind into which the personality of God, and the re- 
sponsibility of man, cut sharply, and which does not cowardly 
shrink from a severe and salutary moral consciousness. There 
* Biogmphia Literario, Works, III p. 297. 
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is no remedy for this eiror of the hraiii and of the heart, but in 
that resolute and positive affirmation {ivorthy of the name of 
Virtue wherever found) of the existence of a distinction in 
essence, between the Natural and the Spiritual, with its implica- 
tion of a Supreme and Infinite Spirit, the first cause and last 
end of both the finitely Spiritual, and the Natural. For all 
philosophy, false as well as true, must h^n with an Eiffiimation 
— a postulate upon which all else rests, and which ia itself un- 
susceptihle of proof, because it is the ground of proof for all 
other affirmations. Pantheism itself starts in Dogmatism — starts 
with postulating, not proving the existence of its one only 'Sub- 
stance. It has an interest m so domg The evidence of this its 
so-called first truth " 'n not altogether ind(,p(,n lent of the IVill 
Here too, the volimtary ind the theoretit the piactical ind the 
speculative, are, though lilegitimately m one act of the undei 
standing. In respect therefore to th(, logical necess ty — the com 
pulsory necessity — of its firsi powtim, we see not the a Ivautige 
which it boasts of having, over a Theism vphich does not pretend 
to reject all aid from the moral aide of the human soul, or to 
regard ail evidence as not truly scientific and absolute, which is 
not of the nature of mathematical. Since, then, there must be 
a postulate to start from, in either or any case, let the individual 
mind imitate that justifiable Positivity— that rational Dogmatism 
— of the general haman mind (which the soundly philosophizing 
mind only repeats with a fuller and distincter consciousness of 
the meaning and contents of the affirmation) by which the ab- 
solute existence of a personal supra-mundane God, is afiirmed. 
This Being stylos Himself the I AM— the self-affirmed self-ex- 
istence ; and what is left for tho human Heason but to imitate 
this positive affirmation, and steadfastly to assert that " HE IS, 
and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him." 

In driving the hesitating mind over its hesitancy, and urging 
it up to that moral resoluteness, which is at the same time the 
most rational freedom, whereby it takes sides with the inatincta 
of Reason and the convictions of Conscience, rather than with the 
figments and fictions of the speculative Understanding and the 
immoral deductions from them, we regard these volumes of 
Coleridge to bo of great worth. Apart from the influence of the 
example of this most learned and most contemplative mind, the 
cleamefis and profundity with which the doctrines of The»m are 
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enunciated, and their mutual relation and dependence explained, 
is admirably fitted to propagate the living process of insifrht and 
of faith into the miad of the student. For it is one great merit 
of this author, that when his views are oace mastered, they he- 
come inward and germinant. The conscioiisness of the teacher 
becomes that of the pupil. " You may," he says with perfect 
truth, " you may not tmderstand my system, or any given pait of 
it — or by a determined act of wilfulness, you may, even without 
perceiving- a, ray of hght, reject it, in anger and disgust. Bwt this 
I will say — that if you onco master it, or any part of it, you can 
not hesitate to acknowledge it as the truth. You can not be 
skeptical about it."* And we appeal with confidence to those 
who have had opportunities for observing, whether as matter of 
fact those minds, and especially those young minds (ever most 
liable to he misled by the imposing pretensions of a false and 
miscalled spiritualism in philosophy) who have once come fairly 
and continuously under the influence of the opinions of Coleridge, 
have not been, not only shielded from, error, but also, fortified in 
the truth. Are those who Lave been educated and trained in 
this general method of philosophizing, liable to be drawn aside 
from it ? Does not the method itself, beget and nurture a deter- 
mined strength of philosophic character, which obstinately refiises 
to receive the brilliant and specious theories that are continually 
arising in the speculating world ? 

This self-conscious and determined spirit in the recipient of the 
general system promulgated by Coleridge, springs aaturaUy from 
its predominantly moral and practical character. The staple and 
stuff of this philosophy, are the great moral Ideaa, and the facul- 
ties of the human soul most honored and developed by it, are the 
moral Reason, the Conscience, and the Will. The purely specu- 
lative materiel of philosophy, is made to hold its proper subordi- 
nate place, and the merely speculative and dialectic faculty, is 
also subordinated along witli it. By recognizing the absolute 
authority of Conscience, not only within the domain of Religion 
but also of Philosophy, and by affirming that the Will itself, 
being the inmost centre of the man, and ideally, conjoint and one 
with Reason, ought not to stand entirely aloof, while by a com- 
pulsory logical process, the first truths of Philosophy and Raligion 
are attempted to be forced upon the mind, vrith the same passivity 
" Table Talk, Worlra, VI. pp. 619, 620. 
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and indifference, wit w a b bef of abstract axioms is 

necessitated — by rega d n. sh he moral Reason and the 
Free- Will, in theii liv ng h s as the dominant faculty and 

Beat of authority in th human e td this system of philosophy 
not only secures a bel f n h h f Theism, but at the same 

time builds up and str tl eh lan mind. Mental belief, 

in this systeon, has the element of Will in it. The doctrine of the 
Divine existence e. g. is believed not merely passively and from 
the mere mechanic structure of the intellect, as the axioms of 
Geometry are, but to a certain extent by free aelf determination. 
The individual believes in the essential difference between Eight 
and Wrong pirtly because he loiU, believe if, and not because it 
18 impossible to fcophiatie^te himself into Ihe disbelief of it. On 
this theory man becomes responsible for his behef, even in respect 
to the first principles of Morals and Religion, and thus feels all 
the BtimuKtion of a fiee and therefore hazardous position. 

Ajid this brings ud back again to the intensely theistio charac- 
ter of this philosophj It la tooted and grounded in the Personal 
and the bpiritual and not in the least in the Impersonal and the 
Natural DiaMin^ in the outset, as we have remarked above, a 
distmct and broad line between these two realms, it keeps them 
apart from each other by affirming a difference in essence, and 
steadfastlj res sts any and every, attempt to amalgamate them 
into one sole substance The doctrine of Creation, and not of 
emanation or ot modification is the doctrine by which it con- 
structs its thcoi') of the Uni\erae, and the doctrine of responsible 
self determination and not of irresponsible natural development, 
18 the do^'time ly which it constructs its systems of Philosophy 
and Eeligion 

2 In the second place we think that this author is worthy of 
studj foi his general method of Theologizing, and as an able 
defei der and eicpounder of the doctrines of Christianity, on grounds 
ol reason and philosophy. 

In treating of this point, we h 11 b 1 d p k f Coleridge, 
in his other principal charact i Th 1 oi I egard to 

his general merits under this h d 1 hi ! country 

and in Great Britain, more difi f p 1 egard to 

his general merits as a Philusoi h W 1 d to the be- 

lief, however, that there isagr g filce h substan- 
tial orthodoxy of his theological p d 1 ming to 
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be the belief, even of those who do not sympathize with his phil- 
osophical opinions, and of course not, therefore, with his method 
of unfolditig and defending the truths of Christianity, that the 
name of Coleridge deserves to be associated with those of the 
great English Divines of the 'seventeenth century, and that bis 
views do not differ fundamentally from tha-t body of Christian 
doctrine, which had its first systematic origin in the head an.d 
heart of Augustme "fl e are ourselves firm in the belief, that the 
theology of Cole idge notwithstinding variations on some points, 
of which we shall speak hereafter and which we are by no means 
disposed to regard as ma gnificant is j et heartily and fuUy on the 
Augi stmia s de of that controversy which after all, makes up 
the p th and substance of dogmatic ehuirh history. Even in re- 
lato to the diiRrence between the Calvinistio and Arminiaii 
Bcl en es — schemes whith though esBL.ntially the same with the 
Augi s n in a d Pelagian yet have a narrower sweep, and there- 
for alio V tl eir adherents les& latitude of movement, — even in 
relat on to these two schemes respecting which there is such a 
shn ikino' n the English clergy notwithstanding the strongly- 
pronounced tone of the Thirty mne Articles, from a clear expres- 
sion of opinion, Colondge has not hesitated to say, that " Calvin- 
ism (Archbishop Leighton s f r example) compared with Jeremy 
Taylor's Arminianism, is as the Kmb in the wolfs skin, to tho 
wolf in tho lamb's skin : the one is cruel in phrases, the other in 
the doctrine."* 

If the reader will peruse the Confession of Faith drawn up by 
Coleridge, as far hack as 1816,t he will find that he expresses 
his solemn belief in the Personality and Tci-«nity of G-od, the free 
and guilty Fall of man, the Redemption of man by the incarna- 
tion and death of the Son of God, and tho Regeneration of the 
human soul by the Holy Spirit ; and if he will further peruse the 
development of Coleridge's views, in the Aids to Reflection 
especially, on these cardinal doctrines of Christianity, he will find 
that, with the exception of that part of the subject of Eederaption 
technically denominated Justification, Coleridge did not shrink 
from the most thorough-going statements. No divine — not even 
Calvin himself — ever expressed himself more decidedly than this 
author, m regard to such points as the Divinity of Christ, the 
depth and totality of man's apostasy, and the utter bondage and 
* Lit Rem,, Works, V. p. 200. f Lit Koin., Worlis, V. p. 16. 
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helplessness of the fallen, will : and the mere novice in theology 
knows that profound and thorough views of Sin, lie at the foun- 
dation of all depth, corapiehensivenesB, and correctness, in a 
general theological system. 

It is rare, very rare, in the history of literature, to find a nimd 
BO deeply interested in the pursuits of Philosophy and Poetry as 
wfia that of Coleridge, at the same time deeply and increasingly 
interested in theological studies and spectdationa : and still more 
rare to find the Philosopher and the Poet so thoroughly committed 
to the distinguishing doctrines of the Scriptures, Compare 
Coleridge, for example, with his learned and ahle contemporary 
in Philosophy, Sir James Macldntosh, and ofeerve the wide dif- 
ference between the two men, in respect to the relation of each 
to the 60-calIed Evangelical system. Compare him again with his 
contemporary and friend, the poet Southey, and notice the same 
wide difference, in the same respect. Neither Mackintosh noi 
Southey seem to have had that profound and living consciousness 
of the truth of such doctrines, as those of Sin and Redemption, 
which impaits so much of the theological character to Coleridge, 
and vrhioh would justify his being placed among the Divinea of 
England, were not Theology, in this as in too many other in- 
stances, thrown into the shade by the less noble but more impos- 
ing departments of Philosophy and Poetry He tells us that he 
was drawn off Irom Poetry by the study of Philosophy , and the 
account we gather of his studies and reflections duimg the last 
quarter of his life, shows that he was drawn off — so far as the 
nature of the ease permits this — from Philosoph} itself by Theol- 
ogy ; or rather that the one passed over into the other. 

Now it seems to us that this mind, having received such a 
profound discipline in Philosophy, and fliat too a spiritual and 
theistic Philosophy, and being led both by its original tendency 
and the operation of Divine Grace, to the study and defence of 
the truths of the Christian religion, on grounds of reason, is emi- 
nently fitf«d to be a guide and aid to reflection in this direction. 
We do not recommend Coleridge la the student as the author of 
a theological system, but rather as the defender and expounder 
of a general method of inquiry and reflection upon theological 
doctrines, in the highest degree fruitful and sound. Indeed, what 
we have said of Coleridge's lack of systematiaing and constructive 
ability in the department of Philosophy, applies with still moiB 
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force to him as a Theologian. The longest and most continuous 
statements, that Coleridge has made upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, are to he found in the Aids to Reflection, and yet the 
general character of this the most elahorate and valuahle of his 
prose productioHiB, is aphoristic. The aphoristic method is ohvi- 
ously not the best by which to convey opinions upon so intrinsi- 
cally systematic and s^tematized themes as the doctrines of 
Christianity ; much less therefore can this method be employed 
"n. constructir-g a whole theological system. Still as 
I reflection, as inducing a general style of thinking, and 
r of unfolding and defending truth, this method has some 
decided advantages over that of the connected treatise. It allows 
of more mental freedom on the part of the pupil, and fosters orig- 
inal reflection more, than a work finished in all its parts and de- 
tails. " For," says Lord Bacon, " as young men, when they knit 
and shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a further stature, so 
knowledge, while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in 
growth ; but when it is once comprehended in exact methods, it 
may perchance be further polished and illustrated, and accommo- 
dated for use and practice ; but it increaseth no more in bulk and 
substance."* 

We regard the general method of Theologizing induced by tbe 
reflections of Coleridge upon theological doctrines as eminently 
profound and comprehensive. It leads the student to prize first 
of all, depth, breadth, and certainty, in his own views, in this de- 
partment of knowledge. It does this by teaching as its first and 
great lesson, that " the scheme of Christianity though not discov- 

* Advaae«ment of Learning, Book L 

Coaaonant with this are the following remarks of Schleiermacher .-— 
Deon erionert euoh nur, wie wooige von denen, welche auf eicam eigeoen 
Vege in das inure d«r tfoitur tmd des Oeistes eingedrangeii siad und derea 
g^enaeitfiB Verhaltoiez und innece HannoniB in einem eigenen Liohta ange- 
eoliaut ucd dargestellt haben, wie dennoch nur wenige von iiineii gleioh ein. 
System ilires Erkennena liingestellt, sondem vielmebr £ist alle iu eiaer zarte- 
ren, aoUts eaauch sain aerbreekliokecen, Form jbre Eatdeoitungeti mil^etb.- 
eiltliaben. Undweon IhrdagegeuftnfdieSystemeaelit in alien Schulan; wie 
oft diese nioht andere aind als der SitB und die Pflanzstatte des todten 
Buchatabena, weil namlioh mit aoltenen Ausnaliroen, dec aelbstbildende 
Geist der hohen Betrnohtin^ zu fliiolitig ist und zn frei fiir die streugen 
Forman. Bedeti Ueier die Religion. Erste Bede 
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erable by human reason, is yet in accordance with it,"* and that 
all reflection upon the truths of Scripture ought therefore to carry 
the mind down into deeper and deeper depths of its own being, 
and result in the most absolute and unassailable conviction that 
Divine Revelation is likewise Divine Ueason. The influence of 
Coleridge's speculations is to produce and establish the belief 
that there is no inward and necessary contradiction between Faith 
and Reason, but that when both are traced to their ultimate and 
central unity. Faith, in the phrase of Heinroth,t will be seen to 
be undeveloped and nnconscious Reason, and Reason again, this 

m F th 1 1 p d If 1 U tell g t th 

■B i th t 1 th b 1 1 111 b dbyth 1 gh 

eatgd f(hr!t st e.tothhghtgd f Chiis 

t k wl dg h w 11 th t th q t ni g 1 hUdl k 

doc hty w tl whi h h trust d d t d tl tnth d my 
t i Chn t ty w tl t t 1 f U tit 

1 th m t ph 1 soph 

bit cs ai 

t p f d d h 1 t 1-1 
d y f tl as tl ■ 

p t ■« 1 1 th d tn 
rth B t th t th kn wled^ 

fth It f & d wtl tl 

may be striven after, and that ii 
be attained by the bniiian spirit v 

a glass darkly, has been the steadfast belief of the holy and the 
wise, in all ages of the Christian church. There is a point, a 
final centre, where faith and insight meet, even in regard to the 
mysteries of Christianity, and to this point the earnest straining 
eye of Christian speculation, has in all ages steadily turned. This 
point is at once the mysterious power that attracts, and the goal 
■where the whole mighty tendency is to come to a rest. Only oa 
the hypothesis that the problem is not in its own nature absurd 
and insoluble, but that by a legitimate method, Christian Philos- 
ophy may draw nearer and nearer its solution, even here in space 
and time, can ■we account for the existence of a Christian Theol- 
ogy at all. How far Coleridge has contributed in the employ- 
ment of this method to the scientific statement and philosopHcal 
defence of the doctrines of Christianity, and generally what his 
a Llteraria sub fina. f Anthropologie, S. 219. 
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positive merits arc in respect to this relation of Philosophy to Rev- 
elation, is a question to which we would devote a short space. 

In respect to the doctrine of The Trinity, upon which his 
thonghta Beem lo have centered during hia latter life, the position 
which he took, that this doctrine, though mysterious is yet rational, 
and is therefore a legitimate ohjeot of investigation for a rational 
mind, at first sight seems to extend the sphere of Christian spec- 
ulation beyond its proper limits. For the last two centuries it 
has been customary among English and American theologians to 
receive the doctrine of the Trinity purely on the ground of its be- 
ing revealed in Scripture, and attempts to eatahliah its rationality 
and intrinsic necessity, have, in the main, been deprecated. It 
has not always been so. In some agea the doctrine of the Tri- 
nnity of the Divine Being, was the battle-ground of the church, and 
we are inclined to think that the Christian mind has never 
reached a deeper dcpth"in metaphysical philosophy, than that to 
which it was compelled to sink, by the acute objections of Arian- 
ism and Sabelhanism. Let any one thoughtfully peruse the creeds 
that had their origin in these controversies, and see with what 
masterly care and ability, the orthodox mind, in spite of all the 
imperfections of human language, strove to express the idea with 
which it was laboring, so as to avoid the Arian, the Sabellian 
and Tritheistic ideas of the Divine Nature, and then ask himself 
if there is not something of the mental, something of the national, 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, by virtue of which it becomes a 
legitimate ohject of contemplation for the human mind, and to 
some extent a guide to its inquiry. How could a man like Atha- 
nasins, for example, contend so earnestly, and with such truth of 
counter-statement, against a false idea, unless he had the true 
Idea somewhat clear m his own mind to contend ^oj And if it 
be said that this w as dtnved from the hire letter of the Scrip- 
tures, and that the whole controversj between the contending 
parties hinged upon the citation of proof texts the question 
arises : — how came Athana-iims to scl such a difterent truth m 
these texts from that whiuh his opponents saw m them ' bup 
pose a transfer of conbiiousnesa— "uppo'ie that the inward convic 
tions and notions upon the subject oi the Trinity possessed by 
Arius, could have been carried over into the mind of Athonasius, 
would the letter of these proof-texts have contained the same 
spirit or meaning for him, that they actually did ? For it must 
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be recollected that the Scriptmes do not furnish ready-formed, a 
syatematic and Bcientific statement of the doctrine in question. 
How then came the orthodox mind to derive its own sharply-de- 
fined dogma from the Scriptures, and the hetorodox mind its own 
equally sliarply-defined dc^ma from the very same Scriptutes, un- 
less each brought an ant«cedent interpreting Idea into the con- 
troversy ? We do not by any means suppose that this orthodox 
Idea of the Trinity, sprang up in the orthodox mind at tMs par- 
ticular instant in the history of the church, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures. It was a slow formation, and had 
come down from the beginning, as the joint product of Scriptural 
teachijig and rational reflection, but was brought out, by this 
controversy, into a greater clearness and fulness than it had ever 
before appeared in, outside of the circle of inspired minds. But 
that the doctrine of the Trinity ■was now an Idea in the mind 
of the church, and therefore contained a ijieutal element by virtue 
of which, it was a legitimate object of rational contemplation, and 
not a mere letter upon the page of Scripture, ia the point we 
wished to bring out, 

Now we think it a return to aa older and better view of the 
subject, and not a mere novelty, that Coleridge was dispoHod to 
afiirm, that whether it can be distinctly and fclly shown or not, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a rational doctrine, and is not, there- 
fore, a theme altogether forbidden to the theologian because it 
stands in no sort of relation to a human intelligence. "We believe 
that the jwsition, taken by him in common with the spiritual 
school of theologians in Germany, between whose general views 
in theology, and those of Goleridge there is much affinity, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity contains the only adequate and final 
answer to the standing obiection of Pantheism ; — viz. that an In- 
finite Being caa not b n b use all personal self-con- 
sciousness implies limit — a able one for both Philoso- 
phy and Theology. I p xi a gh aim for both of these 
sciences, and provided in a a bo conducted in the light 
of Scripture and of the Chi an ousness, and for the very 
purpose of destroying th coieeptionof the Deity, into 
which suuh abstruse ai d p ilation we confess is very 
apt to run,* we have 1 h cause of tcue philosophy 
and religion will suffer n h attem t. Whether the attempt 
* The Triaity of Hegel is an example. 
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be successful or not, surely it is honoring Divine Revelation, and 
that body of systematic knowledge which has sprung up out of 
it, to affirm with Julius Miiller, that " the Christian Religion as 
it lies in the New Testament, contains the fundamental elements 
of a perfect system of philosophy in itself— that there can not be 
a real reconciliation betweeu Philosophy and Christianity, if such 
reconciliation must come in from without, and that such a recon- 
ciliation is possible only as it is merely an unfolding of that which 
is already contained by impUoation in Christianity : and hence 
that it must be possible to find, from the immediate contents of 
the ChristiEin Heligion, as its inetapkym.cal complement, ultimate 
and absolutely scientific statements relative to the existence of 
God and the world, and their mntttal relations, in such way as 
that they shall of themselves constitute a system of Christian 
Philosophy."* 

Furthermore, whether the attempt to construct the doctrine of 
the Trinity philosophic aUy, succeed or not, the mere recognition 
of the fact that it is grounded in reason, and the necessity of the 
Divine Nature, cuts the root of the doctrine of a merely modal 
Trinity : a heresy which was revived by the contemplative 
Sohleiermacher. If the doctrine of a Trinity has a rational ne- 
cessity, i. e. a necessity in the Divine Essence itself — if God, in 
order to be personal and self-conscious, and not merely that He 
may manifest Himself, must be Triune — then it follovra that a 
mere Trinity of manifestation, whatever it may do for other be- 
ings than the Deity, leaves the Deity himself destitute of self-con- 
sciousness. The position of the Christian Theology is, that irre- 
spective of His manifestation in the universe, antecedent to the 
Creation, and in the solitude of His own eternity, God is person- 
ally self-conscious and therefore Triune — absolutely self-sufficient 
and therefore needing to undergo no process of development and 
manifestation, in order to absolute plenitude and perfection of 
e-astence By affirming that the doctrine of the Trinity is an 
absolutely rational and nec^aary one, becawse the Trinity is 
grounded in the Divme Essence, the doctrine of a relative and 
modal Tiinit) is logically precluded. 

So fai as concerns the speculations themselves, of Coleridge, 
upon this doctime he undoubtedly received the theological state- 
ment of it, contained m the Hicene Creed, as the truth, and en- 
• LeLre von der Siirnie, Bd. i. SS. 7, B, 9. 
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deavorcd, from this as a point of departMie, to originate a corres- 
ponding philosophical determination of the doctrine. How much 
he has actually contributed to the scientific solution of the prob- 
lem, each reader will decide for himself. "We are free t« say for 
ourselves, that we thiiii Coleridge committed an error in leaving 
the scheme of the Triad for that of the Tetrad, in hie construction. 
The symbols of the Church, and the Christian mind, proceed 
upon the hypothesis of a simple Triad, vhich is also a Monad, 
and hence teach a Trinity in Unity and e. Unity in Trinity. Cole- 
ridge, on the other hand, proceeds upon the scheme of the Pagaa 
Trinity, of which hints are to he tound in Plato and w hich can 
be traced back as far as Pythagoris — the scheme namely of a 
Monad logically anterior to, and other than the Tiiad— of a 
Monad which originally is not a Triad but became-' one — wheie 
by four factors are introduced into the problem The error m 
this scheme consists in this its assumption of an aboiigmal Unity 
existing primarily by itself, and m the order of nature, hefure a 
Trinity — of a ground for the Trinity, or, in Coleridge's phrase, a 
prothesis, which is not in its own nature either triune or personal, 
but is merely the impersonal base Irom which the Trinity proper 
is evolved. In this way, we think, a process of development is 
introduced into the Godhead which is incompatible with its im- 
mutable perfection, and with that golden position of the school- 
men that Gfod is act-us purismnus sine vlla potentialitate. 
There is no latency in the Divine Being. He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. We think we sec in this scheme of 
Coleridge, the influence of the pantheistic conception of potential- 
ity, instead of the theistic conception of self completeness, and 
that if he had taken the distinct and full personality of the finite 
spirit, as thp image and likeness of the Infinite Personality, and 
having steadfastly contemplated the necessary conditions of self- 
conaciousnesa va. man, had merely freed them irom the hmitations 
of the Finite — of time and degree— he would have been more 
successful, certainly moie continuous and progiessive "While we 
say this, however, we are far fiom believing that Coleridge's 
practical faith as a Christian m the Trinity, w as m the least af- 
fected by this tendencj to modalism in his speculative construc- 
tion of the doctrine — a modalism, too, which, as we have re- 
marked above, IS logically, and ought actually to have been, 
precluded by the position which he heartily adopted, of the in- 
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trinsic rationality and necessity of the doctrine. Few minds in. 
the whole history of the Christian Church, as we believe, have 
had more awful and adoring views of the Triune God, or have 
bowed down in more absolute and lowly worship before the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The reflections of Coleridge upon the great and important 
doctrine of Sin, we regard as of the highest worth both in a 
practical and speculative respect. Indeed a profound con- 
sciousness of Sin in the heart, and a correspondingly profound 
theory of it in the head, aie fundamental to all depth and 
soundness of view in the general domain of Theology. Cole- 
ridge speaks in several places of his renunciation of Socinian- 
iism and reception of Trinitarianism as resulting from a change 
in his philosophical opinions : of a Spiritual Philosophy as the 
means of bringing hini to a Spiritual Religion. "Without deny- 
ing the co-operation of this influence, we are yet inclined to 
the belief, that in his case, as in that of Augustine and of men of 
a strongly contemplative bent, generally, the change from error 
to truth had its first and deepest source in that profound and hit- 
ter experience of an evil nature, which every child of Adam, must 
pass through before reaching peace of soul, and which more than 
any other experience, carries the miud down into the depths of 
both the nature of man and of G-od. The biographical materials 
for forming an. estimate of the spirituahty, and religious experi- 
ence, of Coleridge, are exceedingly meagre, but there is full reason 
for believing, from the gushes of tender devotional feeling that 
burst up spontaneously, and with the utmost unconsciousness, on 
the slightest hint or occasion,* that a most profound Christian 
experience iay warm and tremulous under the whole of his cul- 
ture and character. We think we can see plainly in those most 
touching expressions of a sense of bondage which Bometimea es- 
cape from him, that Coleridge in common with the wise and 
the holy of all ages, was slowly but triumphantly fighting through 
that great flght between the flesh and the spirit, which, far more 
than the richness of a merely human endowment, is the secret 
of that lofty and melancholy interest with which, even if person- 
ally unacquainted with the struggle, every truly noble and 
thoughtful mind, contemplates the Uves of those elect spirits whom 
God's grace has chosen as its distinguished organs of manifesta- 

» See Table Talk, Works, VI. pp. 338 (Note), 327 (Note), 4'!8 (Note), 527 ; 
end Lit, Bern,, Works, V.pp. 19-21, 388, 373, 280. 
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tioa — that unearthly oonteat which more than, all ehe is the 
secret of that superior charm, whirh ^ts the Conje'^iwus of 
Augustine as high above the Conjeuions of Eouaseau as the 
heavens are above the earth. In this connection we heheve that 
the opium-eating of Coleridge, about which so much has been 
said in a pharisaic spirit by thoie ■who had small iS any knowl 
edge of that publican-like huiruhtj and lowlj self despaii which 
is the heart and kernel of a Chii'itian as di'itinguished tiom a 
merely pagan or ethnic, character was the oocaaion as aie all 
evil habits in the regenerate soul of this deep and continually 
deepening religious consciousness and that if that pusuharitj 
which resulted from, this Btruggle with an evil habit weie to be 
taken, out of Coleridge's experience as a Chiistian it w iild lose 
much of its depth, expanse, and true elevation "W I a t 

the slightest donbt that when told the tale of his 1 dp 

sionato struggle with, and final victoiy over, the 1 ah vill f m 
one of the brightest, as well as most interesting tat f tl e 
moral andreligiousbeingof this humble, this exalted Ch ist an 
The pious-minded behever who finds an analogy 1 1& wn 
perience to this struggle with the lehca of in evil nature and the 
truly philosoph c ii j^uirei who traces the Ohiistian life to its hid- 
den and lowest spimgs aie both of them alike foi better quali- 
fied to be judges and censors vex such a frailtj and sin as the 
one in question than those m ralists who aie piecluded, as of 
old, from both the refeption anl the appielieniion of in evan- 
gehcal spirit, by their self i ghteousness and whose so caOed re- 
ligion is that merely negat vi, thing which owes ta n igin not to 
the conflict ot grace with 6m lut to an excess of Ij nph in the 

Coleridge's iiew of Sm whii'h is to be found the most fully 
expressed in the Aids to ReflectDn s so mtimiteh c 
with his view of the Will that it s necessary to diiect i 
to the nature and functions of this important tacnlty The place 
which the Will holds in his system of philosophy was briefly al- 
luded to under that head. As the '^uitual i e self determined, 
principle in man, it stands over agajnat all that is strictly and 
merely Natural in him, in the sharpest opposition In the idea 
and plan of the human soul it was intended to control and sub- 
ject to its own rational self-determmalion all the functions and 
" H. N. Coleridge's Pi^efaee to the Table Talk, "Wovts, VI. p. 262. 
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operations, all the appetencies and tendencies of a Hatttre which, 
unallied with such a higher Spiritual power, would be aa irrespon- 
sible, because as necessitated in its development, in man, as 
we find it to be ia the brute. All radical deterioration, there- 
fore, in the human soul, must begin in the s^-determined part 
of it, for this is the only point at which a radical, responsible 
change can he introduned, and from which it can evolve. A 
mere Nature, aa in the case of irrational and iiresponsihle exist- 
ences, is not capable of either a radical deterioration or a radical 
improvement. It must develop itself in the main, and suhataii- 
tiaJly, in accordance with what has been inlaid in it. There are, 
therefore, in the world of Nature as distinguished from that of 
Spirit, no radical changes — no terrible catastrophes like the fall 
of the Will, no glorious recoveries like its renovation. There is, 
and must be, within the realm of the strictly Natural, only one 
uniform evolution, in one continuous and endless line, because the 
development can not, by a free act, go beLind itself, and alter the 
basis from which it proceeds. 

Sin, therefore, as involving a radical change in the character, 
development, and history of the human soul originates in the 
Will. If man were a mere creature of Nature, his development 
would go on with the same necessary uniformity with which a 
crystal or a tree is built up in accordance with the law of Na- 
ture, But ho is also a Spiritual, i. e. seZf-determined, creatuie, 
and hence that possibility of siiming which has become a diead- 
ful actuality. By virtue of this power, man is capable of throw- 
ing himself out of the normal line of development presciibed for 
him by his Creator, and of beginning by an absolute begmnmg, 
a character, a course, and career, the precise contrary to the light 
and ideal one. 

Without going into further detail in regard to Sin as oiigma- 
ting vrithin the sphere of freedom — a point upon which there is no 
controversy among those who hold to the existence of Sin at all 
— we wish to allude as concisely as possible to the idea of the 
Will itself as held by Coleridge, and as it is found generally, we 
think, in the Platonic as dietiiiguiahed from the Locke Calvinism. 
For the doctrine of Sin assumes a very different form, and is ac- 
companied with totally different results, both in speculative and 
practical theology, according as the idea of the Will is capacious, 
deep, and exhaustive, or the contrary. If the Will is regarded 
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as merely the faculty of single choices, or particular volitions, the 
Sin that has ita origin in it must necessarily be atomic — a mere 
seriea of single ai d isolated acts, or in the teclmics of theology, 
actual and conscious transgiessions. If, on the other hand, the 
Will IS regarded as the pois er of determining the whiAe soul, and 
the soul as a whole to an ultimate end of living, the Sin that has 
its origin m it is dynamic — an immanent process or state of the 
Will, having the unity, depth, and totality of a nature, and in 
theological phraseology, is an evil nalute, from which all actual 
and volitionary transgressions proceed. This distinction between 
the volitionary and the voluntary power— a distinction plainly 
marked by tlie Latin arlntriiim and vdunias, and. equally plainly 
by the G-erraan WillkHkr and Wille — is important, not only in- 
trinsically, but, in order to an apprehension of Coleridge's view 
of the doctrine of Original Sin, which we think does not differ 
materially from that of Augustine and the Eeformcrs. For al- 
though Coleridge insists earnestly and at length upon the doctrine 
of free self determination, he is eqnally earnest and decided in 
affirming the absolute bondage and helplessness of the fallen 
human Will. According to him, the "Will is capable of absolutely 
originating ita states — its holy state only in concurrence with, and 
aided by, the One Holy Will which is the ground and support of 
all finite holiness, and its sinful state without any aid or concur- 
rence, on the part of the Infinite Will — but when the evil moral 
state has once been originated, and the Will has once responsibly 
formed its sinful character and nature, a central radical change 
in the direction and tendency of this faculty is, from the very na- 
ture of the case, then out of its power. For the Will is not the 
surface-faculty of single volitions, over which the individual has 
arbitrary control, but that central and inmost active principle, 
into which all the powers of knowing and feeling are grafted, as 
into the very core and substance of the personality itself. So 
that when the Will, in this full and adequate sense of the word, 
puts forth its aelf-movement, it takes the whole soul along with 
it, from centre to circumference, leaving no remainder of power 
in reserve, by which the existing direction of its movement can 
be reversed. The fall of the Will, therefore, though a free and 
self-moved procedure, brings this faculty into such a relation to 
holiness, that it is utterly impossihle for it to recover itself back 
into its primitive state : it being a contradiction, to attribute a 
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power of being holy, to a faculty, the whole of whose power is 
already absorbed in an tmintermittent determination to be evil. 
The "Will as thus conceived, is a unit and a unity, and having 
once fceely set itself in the direction of evil, it thereby, and iu 
the same proportion, becomes powerless in respect to a contrary 
direction : not because, be it observed, of any compulsion from 
■withont, but because of the obstinate energy and overmastering 
momentum within. It is an impossibility, for Satan to cast out 
Satan, because it is an incompatibility. 

Coleridge, in short, while holding to the doctrine of free self- 
determination with the serious earnestness of a philosopher who 
■well knew the vital importaace of it in a system of Theism — ^the 
doctrine of responsible and personal fiee-wlll being the very and 
only corrosive of all pantheistic Naturalism — at the same time 
agreed with the oldest and soundest theology of the Christian 
Church, in not affirming the existence of positive and efficient 
power in the fallen Will, either to recover itself, or to maintain 
itself in holiness, after recovery. "The difference," he says, 
" between a Calvinist and a Priestleyan Materialist-Necessitarian 
consists in this : — the former not only beheffes a Will, but that it 
is ec[uivalent to the ego ipse, to the actual self, in every moral 
agent ; though he beheves that in human nature, it is an en- 
slaved, because a corrupt "Will. In denying free-Will to the un- 
regenerate, he no more denies Will, than in asserting the poor 
negroes in the West Indies to be slaves, I deny them to be men. 
Now the latter, the Priestleyan, uses the word Will — not for any 
distinct correspondent power, but — for the mere result and aggre- 
gate of fibres, motions, and sensations ; in short it is a mere gen- 
eric tenn with him, just as when we say, the main current of a 
river."* In fine the fallen "Will in relation to a holy state — in 
relation to the " new heart" of the Scriptures — is a capability 
and not an ability, a recipiency and not a self-sufficient power, 
because the decided and positive energy of the faculty, its actual 
and actuating power, is entirely enlisted and swallowed up in the 
processofasinfulself-determination. This sinltil self-determination, 
involving the whole soul into itself, and implicating all the tenden- 
cies of the inward being of man, with itself, constitutes that evil 
ground and nature below the range of distinct consciousness, from 
*• Literary KemBJtiB, Woi'ltH, V. p. 449; compare alBO Aids to Befleotion: 
Comment on Aphoriem x.. Works, I pp. 271-291. 
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■which aJl coiiscious transgre^ion. proceeds, and of which it is the 
phenomenal rnaiiifestation. In this way Sin ia seen to be a single 
indivisible natnre, or disposition, and not merely an innumerable 
Beries of isolated acts, and this nature again is seen to be essential 
guilt, because as originated in a Will and hy a Will, it is self- 
originated and self-determined. In tJie phrase of Coleridge man 
" receives a nature into his Will, which hy this Tery act becomes 
a corrupt Will ; and vice versa this Will becomes his nature and 
thus a corrupt nature ;" and hearing in mind the distinguishing 
characteristics of B'ature and Spirit, the reader will see the truth 
of the further position of this author, " that a nature in a Will 
is as inconsistent with fteedom, as free choice with an incapacity . 
of choosing aught but evil ; and that a free power in a nature 
to fulfil a law above nature is a startling paradox to the reason."* 

Respecting the doctrine of Original Sin, therefore, we think 
there ia a substantial agreement between Coleridge and that form 
of doctrine which has come down in tlie Christian Church, as 
the best expression of both the Christian experience and the 
Christian reflection upon this momentous subject ; and as we 
have already remarked, a pmfoimd view of Sin is the deep and 
strong soil from which all sound, healthy, and healing growths 
in theological speculation, shoot up. Depth and truth of theory 
here, is the very best preventive of errors and misconceptions 
elsewhere, and the very best mitigation, and remedy for them, if 
they exist. 

We have thus &r spoken of the soundness and ftuitfulness of 
Coleridge's general method of Theologizing ; of his profound be- 
lief in the inward harmony of Reason and Kevelation, and of 
that instinctive and irresistible desire, which he shared with the 
profoundest theologians of all agea, to exhibit and establish this 
harmony. We have also dwelt upon his views upon the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity and the Fall of man, selecting 
these out of the great circle of Christian doctrines, because they 
aie iundamental, and in their implication contain the whole 
Christian system. It is impossible, however, within the space 
of an essay, and it is not perhaps desirable, to pursue the opinions 
of this author through the whole series of individual doctrines, 
and having, as we think, shown hia substantial agreementjso far 

* Aids to Reflection, "Woi'lcs, I. p, 281 (Note), See also Notes ou Jeremy 
Tkylor's Umjni Neeessarium. Literary Remuina, Wovlis, V. p. 196, 
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as ihe general type and character of his Theology is concerned, 
■with the Augnstinian, we pass now to a hricf consideration of 
Bome erroneous and defective views that clbig to it. 

Notwithstanding Coleridge's earnest advocacy of the doctrine 
of the self-determining power of the human "Will, whereby the 
origin of Sin is taken out of the course of Nature aad merely 
Natural processes, and hrought within, the spheire of freedom and 
amenabihty to justice, we think that the idea of Guilt, though 
by no means denied, or unrecognized, either in his personal expe- 
rience or his speculations, was not sufficiently deep, clear, and 
impressive, for him. Sin, for him, as for many contemplative 
minds in the Christian Church — as it was for Qrigen in the early 
Chureh, for the Mystical Theology of the Middle Ages, for the 
Bchool of Schleiermacher at the present time — was too dispropor- 
tionately the corruption, and disharmony of the human soul, and 
not sufficiently its guilt. Now the strongest motive which the 
Theologian, as distinguished from the Philosopher, has for main- 
taining the doctrine of Free "Will, is to find an adequate and ra- 
tional ground for the responsibility and criminality of the human 
soul as fallen and corrupt. He is not so anxious, if he h thought- 
ful and wise, to establish the doctrine of seLf-determination in 
reference to the origin of holiness (though in this reference the 
doctrine is important) as in reference to the origin of Sin ; know- 
ing that while there is little hazard in attributing too much to 
the Divine agency, in the production of moral good, there is the 
greatest of hazard, in implicating the Deity in the origia of moral 
evil. It would seem, therefore, that so determined an advocate 
of the doctrine of human freedom as Coleridge was, should have 
not only seen that the very essence of Sin, as self-willed, and 
thereby distinguished from all other forms of evil, consists in its 
ill-desert and penality, and that therefore its first and most im- 
portant relation is to Law and Justice, but should especially have 
allowed this view to have moulded and shaped in a proper de- 
gree his theory of Eedemption. But the scheme vphich Coleridge 
presents in the Aids to Reflection is defective in not insisting with 
emphasis upon the truth, that as the essential nature of sin {by 
virtue of which it is different in kind from all other forms of evil, 
and becomes, strictly speaking, the only evil per se) is guilt, so 
an essential element in any remedial plan must be atonement or 
expiation. The correlate to guilt is atonement, and to attempt 
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to satisfy those specific ■wants of the sinful soul which spring out 
of remorse of conwience which la the felt and limng lelation of 
sin to law and justice bj a mere pioTisioa lor spiritual sanctifi 
cation, howeve) needed and neceseary this may be in its own 
place, miwt be like the attempt to satisfy thirst with food 
Coleridge was repelled from iJie doctrine of Mcanous itonement 
by some of the meehamcil schemes and forms under which it his 
been exhibited but if as the best Iheology of the chuich has 
generally done he had looked at it fiom the view point ot the 
absolute nature of justice, and had biought it under the category 
of want and correlate — one of the most vital of aU, and oac with 
which Coleridge's own mind was thoroughly familiar — it seems 
to us that he would have seen, that although the terms ramom 
aJid payment of a debt, when applied to the agency of the Ee- 
deemer, are indeed metaphorical, the term sactifcial expiation, 
is not.* If he had steadfastly contemplated the subjective 
wants of the human soul, while filled with the consciousness 
of guilt, and before that sense of obrniption and those yearn- 
ings for holiness of heart, which are the consequent rather than 
antecedent of regeneration, have sprung up in it, and then had 
gone still farther and contemplated the dread objective ground 
of this remorseful and guilty conscience, in the Divine justice, 
■which through this finite medium, reveals itself against all 
nnrighteousness, he would have seen as the Angustines, the 
Anselms, the Caivins, and the Howes have seen, that there is a 
rational necessity for the expiation of guilt — a necesHty founded 
secondarily, in the rational nature and moral wants of man, and 
therefore primarily, in the nature and attributes of that infinitely 
Holy Being, who made man in His own image and after His 
own likeness. 

•" See Aids to Eefiectiort, Aph. sis.: Comment, Works, I. pp. B06-821. 
We aeTei' read tbis avdent but merely analo^od^ argument sgaiust eabsti^ 
tuted penal sufferiog^ mibhin the Spiritual spliera of justice, based upon the 
merely Natural, and wholly unjudiiaal, relation of a son U> bis mother, with- 
out tlunking of the ■words in WalleuBtem, 

" thou art blimd, with thy deep-aewng eyes." 
There is no inward and real analogy between the two spheres. There eao 
be no legitimate arguing from a sphere, from wMoh the reirilnitive is ftlto- 
getlier excluded, such as that of tlie laother and child, over iaUi a sphere 
in. which, tho retrihitwe is the sole element, such us that of God the just, 
and man tho guilty. It is /isTiI/Saoif hf dJt7.o yimt. 
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Moreover, in taking the position ■wEicli he does — via., that the 
real aai absolute relation of the Passion, of the Hedeemei- to the 
Divine attributes, is a mystery, in such sense that nothing can he 
affirmed concerning it, that can he intelligible to the hrmian iu- 
telleet, or edifying to the human heart {for this is said, when it 
is said that the subjective consequences in the redeemed, are aU 
that can he known upon the subject), Coleridge stands in re- 
markable inconsistency with himself. We have seen tliat even 
the Trinity was not by him regarded as a mystery, in this 
modem, but really improper, sense, of standing in no sort of re- 
lation to a rational intelligence ; in this sense of containing no 
element of the rational and mental, upon which the human mind 
can seize as a point of union and conmiunion. And yet one 
■whole side of the work of Eedemption — that side too which stands 
in the very closest connection with the deepest and most awfiil 
eense in the human soul — the sense of guilt — and ministers to 
the deepest and most awful craving that ever emerges into the 
horizon of consciousness — the craving for a deliverance irom guiit 
on real grounds, i. e. on groimds of justice: (a craving that ties 
at the bottom of the whole system of sacrifices, Pagan as well as 
Jewish, and is both their rational justification and explanation) — 
this whole side of the work of Eedemption is thrown utterly out 
of, and beyond the range of the human mind, so that although 
its consequences in the redeemed may be known, its own inward 
nature — the ground and origin of these very conseqnences— is as 
utterly unknown and unknowable as that of a " gorgon ot 
chimiera dire !" But aa.de from this inconsistency it is a fatal 
objection to this theory, that these consequences themselves — this 
Christian peace of conscience and sense of reconcihation with a 
Holy Lawgiver — can not come into existence through such an ig- 
norant and blind faith as the soul is shut up to on this scheme. 
Such effects can not proceed from such a cause. Here, if any- 
where in the whole field of the Chiistian conjciousness, there 
must be the union of faith with insight. There must be some 
knowledge of the purpose aad purport of the death of the Son 
of God — some knowledge of the inward and real relation which 
the substituted sufferings of Christ sustain to divine justice — before 
the guilt-stricken spirit looking about instinctively, but despair- 
ingly, for an atonement of guilt, can confidently and calmly rest 
in them for purposes of justification. At the very least their in- 
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triosic adaptation to the end proposed and desired — their ade- 
quacy — must be recognized by the mind, and ivhat is such recog- 
nition but a species and a grade of knowledge respecting their 
nature, fitness and rational nece^ty ? The faith of the common 
Christian contains the rationale of the doctrine of Atonement, for 
the origin and existence of this faith itself, is explicable only on 
the hypothesis that there is reason ia the doctrine ; and if it is 
rational it is apprehensible. 

While, however, we are noticing thia defect in Coleridge's 
statement of the doctrine of Redemption, it ought at the same time 
to he observed, that he was not impelled to the view he took, by 
a morbid and feeble moral sentiment, or fi'om any disposition to 
merge all the Divine attributes into an irrational and blind Be- 
nevolence. It was an intellectual, more than a moral defect, 
with him, for when he is himself opposing Socinianism — and few 
minds have been more heartily opposed to it than his — we find 
him employing the very same objections to a scheme of salvation 
that makes no provision for the guilt of man and the Justice of 
God, which the oithodox mind has viiged in all ages. " Socini- 
anism," he says " is not a religion, but a theory, and that too, a 
very pernicious, or a very unsatisfactory theory. Pernicious — for 
it excludes all oni deep and awful ideas of the perfect holiness of 
God, His justice and His mercy, and thereby makes the voice of 
conscience a delusion, as having no correspondent in the charac- 
ter of the legislator ; regarding Gfod as merely a good-natuied 
pleasure-giver, so happiness is produced, indifferent as to the 
m.eatts : — unsatisfactory, for it promises forgiveness, without any 
solution of the difficulty of the compatibility of this, vnth the 
Justice of God."* 

In other places, t on the other hand, we find him expressing 
himself, respecting the more mechanical view of this doctrine, 
with an impatience and rashness, which a deeper, calmer, and 
more truly phil(Bophic insight into it, would have precluded. For 
he who has meditated profoundly upon the Divine Being, and 
has thoughtfully asked himself the question ; — Has the Deity af- 
fections in any sense, and what solid meaning have such terms as 
Anger and Propitiation, when applied to Him? — will not be in 
haste to condemn even the most inadequate statement upon this 
" aby^smal subject," provided he sees that its general meaning 
* Lit. Rem., Worta, Y. pp. 552, 56S, and compare V. pp. 44'!, 448. 
f Lit. Rem., Works, V. p. 14, e, jr. 
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and purport is on the right side of the great controversy. That 
Coleridge had not speculatively reached the bottom of this doc- 
trine, and acquired a view of it as profound and comprehensive 
as that of Ansdm, e. g. in his Cw Hem homo J or as that to 
■which a tract, like Oipew's, on the absokete nature of Divine 
Justice, leads, is evident from the irresolution of his mind, and 
the imsteadineaa of his attitude.* In fine, as we remarked at the 
outset, the defect in Coleridge's view of this subject is traceable 
to a deficiency in his theoretic view of Sin in one of its two main 
aspects. The Idea was not full. And perhaps the cause of this 
speculative deficiency was a practical one at bottom. Like many 
other contemplative spirits, Coleridge came into Christianity 
gradually, and not through a violent inward crisis, and hence his 
experimental conaciousness of Sin, though not by any means en- 
tirely lacking the element of remorse, was yet predominaatly a 
sense of bondage and corruption. We doubt not that Coleridge's 
fi3tposition of the doctrine of Redemption (as would that of Schlei- 
ermacher) wotdd have been different from what it now is, by a 
very important modification, had his own Christian consciousness 
been the result of such an inward conflict with Guilt, as Luther's 
was, 01- of such a keen insight into the nature of Law and Jus- 
tice, as Calvin had, instead of being, as it was, the residt of a 
comparatively ijuiet transition into Christianity and growth 
therein ; in which process the yearning after holiness and pu- 
rity, instead of the craving after atonement for agonizing Guilt in 
the conscience, was the predominant, though not sole, feeling. 

In respect to the views of Coleridge upon the subject of Inspi- 
ration, it is not our purpose to enter into any detail, but simply 
to notice the defect in the general principle adopted by him. 
This principle, to state it in a word, is as follows : — In determining 
the absolute truth and authority of the Scriptm'es, the Objective 
generaUy, is subordinate to the Subjective. With the exception 
of those particular casra, in which the Objective Revelation ex- 
plicitly claims a paramount superiority to the Subjective Intelli- 
gence, by asserting a direct dictation or revelation from God, the 

• When Mmsclf attacking SooiniaDiain, Coleridge employs tie ptraaeol- 
ogy of the Calvinist, and aaems thereby to reserve the attaoMng of Cnlvia- 
iam as a psculium, of Ma own ; as Jolinson allowad no one tn abuse GoldBinitli 
bat bimaelf. See Lit. Eem,, passim, and observe the graieral animus of tha 
notes on Jeremy Taylor, aod on A Barrister's Hints. 
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former has intrmsic awthority or validity, only so far as it acquires 
it before the tar of the individual judgment. The Subjective 
Reason, with the exceptiou specified, is placed fiist, as the fixed 
and absolute nown or rule to which the Objective Reason is to be 
brought up and conformed. Now the strongest objection to this 
theory of Revelation is to be derived from the principles of the 
philosophy adopted, as we have endeavored to show, by Coleridge 
himself. But even if we should regard him as an adherent of 
the later German philosophy, the absolute and fixed truth would 
not lie in the Subject alone, but in the identity of the Stibject 
and the Object — in a common ground that contains both factors. 
And even this position would be more sound and less objection- 
able when applied to the mutual relations of the individual mind 
and Divine Revelation than the one which we have mentioned 
above, and which is really tenable only by an adherent of Fichte's 
system, in which the truth is laid in the Subject whoUy. Even 
on the principles of the philosophy of Identity, the truth would 
not be wholly and tdtimately in the Subjective, nor would the 
Objective Revelation be so passively exposed to the fluctuations 
of an individual consciousness, because, at the very least, there 
would be room for action and reaction, of correction aiid counter- 
correction. 

But we think it has been made out, that Coleridge, on this 
point of tile relation of the Subject to the Object, ultimately 
adopted the views of the Critical philosophy, substantially those 
of aU theistic systems, which explains the possibility of knowl- 
edge, by a preconformity of the Subject to the Object, instead of 
an identity of substance between them. On this system there is 
a dualism between the Object and the Subject. Of the two, the 
former is the unlimited and the universal, and stands over against 
the latter as the limited and particular. It is the Objective, 
therefore, which possesses the fixed and uniform character {in this 
instance, the infallibility) to which the Subjective comes up with 
ite pre-conformed powers of apprehension, and the function of the 
latter consequently, is a recipient instead of an originant or crea- 
tive one, as in the system of Fichte, or a self-developing one, as in 
the system of Schelling and Hegel. 

We are aware that Coleridge believed that the Scriptures are, 
as matter of fact, true on all primary points, and that those 
Christiau doctrines which he, in common with the Christian 
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Church, regarded as i>iial to human salvation, are ail plainly re- 
vealed in. them. This ought ta he noticed, because this of itself 
separates him heavea-wide, fiom a mere Rationalist, and places 
Iiim in the same general class with, the evangelical school of 
theologians in Germany, in respect to this doctrine of Inspiration. 
Still we regard it an error in him, and in them, that the Canon 
is not contemplated as a complete whole in and by itself, having 
a common origin in the Divine Mind, in such sense, that as a 
body of information it is infallibly correct on ail the subjects that 
come within its scope and purpose. There must be truth some- 
where, in regard to all. even the most unimportant particulars 
of history, biography, aud geography, that enter into the subject 
matter of the Sacred Canon, and it seems to us altogether the 
mot rational, in accordance with the general principle enotmced 
above, to pr^nme and assume that it lies in the Canon itself — 
in the outward Revelation considered as a finished whole, and an 
infallible unit and unity. These secondary matters are always an 
important, and sometimes vital, part* of the great whole, and as 
they are bo integrated into the solid doctrinal substance of the 
Scriptures, that they can not be taken out of it, any more than 
the blue veins can be from the solid marble, why is it not ra- 
tional to believe, that they had the same common origin with the 
doctrines and fundamental truths themselves, which are encrusted 
and crystallized in them — in other words, that the Divine Mind, 
whether as positively revealing, or inspiring, or superintending, is 
the ultimate Author of the whole ? There are but two objec- 
tions to this position. The first is — that the inspired writers be- 
come thereby, mere amanuenses and automata. This objection 
has no force for one who believes that the Divine can, and does, 
dwell and work in the Human, in the most real and absolute 
manner, without in the least mutilating or suppressing the 

* Id some inEtsnaes at least, a vilid part ; as e. g. the biographic memoirs 
of the Redeemer by ths Evangelista. If these are not iolallibk as history, 
tben. the whole Christian Religion insfaotaueously disappears: — for the 
PerHonage in whom it centres and rests oan not he proved to have had an 
esisteuoe in spa<^ and tame, and the fbroeaating intJmatioDB which the 
human soul (of a Plato, e. g,) has had of a Redeemer to come, would not 
saTO it from Bkeptioisro and despair. Heuce the four gospels, in the lata 
contest between Rationalism and Supernatm'aliflm in Qemiiinj, have been 
the hottest part of the battle-field. 
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Human, and ouglit not to be urged by one who believes in. the 
indwelling of the Holy Ghost in the regenerate soul. As in, this 
instaftce, the Human can not be separated from the Divine, in 
the individual consciousness, and all "thefiTjits of the Spiiit" 
seem to be the very spontaneity of the human soul itself, so in the 
instance of the origination, of the body 'of Holy Writ, while all, 
even the minutest, parts have the flexibility, freshness, and natn- 
lalness of purely human productions, there is yet in and through 
them all, the unerring agency of the Supreme Mind. In other 
words, the Supreme intelligence is the organizing principle of 
that outstanding body of information which is called the Bible, 
and working lite any other organizing principle, with thorough- 
ness, produces a whole, that is characterized by its own charac- 
teristic — perfection of knowledge — even as life in the natural 
world diffuses itself and produces all the characteristic marks of 
life, out to the rim of the tiniest leaf. The second objection, and 
a fatal one, if it can be maintained, is— that there are actual 
errors in the Scriptures, on points, in regard to which, they pro- 
fess to teach the truth. Let iliis be shown, if it can be, but until 
it has been shown, without possibility of contradiction, the Chris- 
tian mind is certainly rational, in continuing to assume and afiirm 
the infallibility of the "Written "Word. We say this with confi- 
dence, because out of the great number of alleged errors and 
contradictions that have been urged against the plenary inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, there is not a single one established as such 
on grounds that render it absurd for a defender of the doctrine to 
talce the opposite side. There is no list of conceded triors m. the 
Scriptures, There are many difficulties stiil remaining -we 
grant, but while there is not a single case m which the absolute 
and unappealable settlement has resulted in establishing the fact 
of undoubted error, there are many in which it has resulted in 
favor of the doctrine of plenary inspiration No one accLuainted 
with the results of the severe and skepticil criticism to which 
the Canon has been subjected for the l<ist hall century in G-ei 
many, will deny that the number of apparent contradictions and 
errors is much smaller now, than it was at the beginning ot this 
period, and that the remainder of the series is diminishing And 
had Coleridge himself kept up with the progrefcs of Biblical Crit 
icism in that country where the foundation of his views on this 
subject seems to have been laid, he would undoubtedly have seen 
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1 for rejecting some erroneous hypotheses, which, though 
' a the land of their birth, clung to him till the end of 
his life. He seems in regard to such eui important point, as the 
inspiration and canonical authority of the Cfmstoptedia* in both 
Matthew's and Luke's gospels, e, g. not to have made any ad- 
vance upon the general views of the brilliant hut superficial 
Eichom, who was h'a teacher in 179<) 

This whole subject of Inapnation a most important anlamost 
difficult one m 'iome r(,=peots turns upon the true relation oi the 
Subjectivi, to the Objective md particularly of the Human to 
the Divine Eeason "Vie con not but regaid the theory of In 
spiration set forth by Colerilge m eommon with that spmtual 
school of theologians m b-ermany which is destined tt exert a 
great, and we believe on the whole E-Jutary influence upon the 
theology ot thi" country and drcat Britain for some time to come 
as in direct opposition to that sober in 1 r^t onal philosophy which 
regards the Objective as iiKed, reliable, and absolute, and con- 
ceives of the Subjective as designed to receive this into itself with 
inteUigence and freedom, aud as really free from fluctuation and 
error only so far a^ it partakes of the fixedness and truth of the 
Objective. The finite Ueason is rather a recipiency than a self- 
subsistent power, according to Kant and Jaeobi, and there are 
passages in these volumes that endorse this. The Human Mind 
is rather a capacity, than a self-sufficing fulness like the Divine 
Mind ; and therefore the only rational attitude of the Subjective 
Intelligence towards an Objective Revelation, and towards all 
Revelation of the Supreme Jleason, is that of intelligent and liv- 
ing recipiency. The Christian consciousness itself can not safely 
be left to its own independent movement, without any moulding 
and modifying influence of the Written Woi-d, The outward, 
fixed, and self included Revelation, must go down, through aU the 
ages aud changes of the Christian experience and Chrktian doc- 
trine, as the absolute norm by which the whole process of prac- 
tical and speculative development is to be protected from devia- 
tions to the right hand and to the left. The Canon is to steady 
and solidify that hving process of thinking and of feeling which is 
embodied and manifested in the Christian Church, and keep it 
fiom the extremes on either hand, to which a finite mind and a 
living process ai-e ever liable. Neither the practical nor th* 
f jUt. RemaiDB, Works, V. pp. 16, 18, 19, B82. 
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icientifie form of a particular doctrine, or of Christian. Theology 
generally, may be sought tor in the Christian eonsciousneas, ex- 
cept as it has been rectified and purified by the Scriptures — in 
this Subjective, except as it hai been rectihed fiom its errois and 
purified from its foreign elements by the conscious reception 
into itself of this Objective which is abt^jlutely fiee from both 
There would be more ■weight in the doctnne of the anthonty of 
the finite Season, and the Chiistian consciousness than there now 
is, if all the processes of the hiimin soul — even the regenerate 
human soul — were notmal piocesses But ho has studied the 
history of even Christian Speculation to little purpose who has 
not learned from it, the need of tn objective and iixed authority 
for befallen human mind. Taken as a whole, the thinking of 
the human mind has never been nearer the central line of truth, 
than while it has been imder tlie influence and guidance of 
Christianity. Olmatian Pluloaophy is far ncai'er this centre than 
the best schools of merely Pagan philosophy. And yet how fluc- 
tuating has been the movement, and what constant need there 
has been of an absolute standard by which to determine and cor- 
rect the aberrations of the human mind ! "Wo think that in his 
strong belief that Christianity is absolutely rational, and in his 
earnest desire to exhibit it as such, Coleridge was led, at times 
certainly, to attribute a greater power of origination to the finite 
Reason than it really possesses, and to forget that as an endow- 
ment superinduced, and not as the whole essence of the finite 
mind, Reason in man, though the same in kind with the Supreme 
Reason, is not that infinite pleniitide of Wisdom, which is incom- 
municable to a created Spirit. 

We have been the more free and full, in speaking of the views 
of Coleridge upon the two topics of Vicarious Atonement, and 
Inspiration, because we believe that the defect in them origi- 
nated not so much from a moral as from a speculative source. 
We have already spoken of the manner in which he identifies 
himself with the orthodox feehng and view, in relation to the 
doctrine of Atonement, when himself opposing Socinianism, and 
any one, who will carefully peruse the expressions of reverence 
and awe for the Scriptures, which spontaneously break from him, 
and bear in mind that whatever may be the actual injhtence, 
the serious arid solemn purpose, of his little tract, was to 
Btrengthen the Bible in its claims upon the human mind, as the 
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source of religious knowledge, caa td btthtCl 'd 

duced to reject the commoa theory 

that it really defeated its own e 

to weaken in the least, the belief D 

Oracles. "While therefore we ha 

viotions upon these points, we w m mm 

the reader that these defects, thou^ mpo ta 

stance and staple of the theolo il mi is 

Notwithstanding a partial disa w h h 

Mind upon these subjects, there i p 

meat with it, on all the other imp m mty 

and it should be remembered th gr 

with such a body of truth as tl K. gi 

laid for the ultimate correction of 

sonance with it. "When a mind h 

aulsstance of Christianity, it is its 

contradictory elements are fiuall 

salicncy and vitality. In the ca 

over he observed, that he was coi ms 

terns of philosophy and religion, ii irai to hi 

and a spiritual Christianity, in ai ra, 

his positive and final opinions ; 

wondered at, that these latter sho 

vanishing hues of the former. It to 

some particles of the chaotic sli ul 

compelled as he was, to paw himself out of ground, like the first 

We have now as briefly as possible, touched upon the leading 
points in the Philosophy and Theology of Coleridge, thereby to 
show what is the general drift and spirit of his speculations in 
these two highest departments of knowledge. We have not been 
anxious to defend this Author upon each and every one of the 
various topics on which he has given the world his thoughts, be- 
lieving that Oft some of them he is indefensible. At the same 

* * * * » j^ow half appeared 

The tawny lioii, pawing ta get fi'ee 
Hie bJQder parts ; then springa, as broke from bonds, 
And rampant ehs^ee bis brinded mane. Par. Lost, B. YIL 
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time we have expreHsed a decided opinion, that in respect gen- 
erally to the highest problems of Philosophy and Theology, the 
opinions of Coleridge are every way worthy of being classed with 
thobe of tht, master minda of the race We are confident that 
these volumes contain after Bubtracting the auhtrahend a body 
of thought V poiL the highest themes of reflection well worthy 
of the stufy of evor^ mind that is HLeking a deej clear and ei 
panded development oi itself Into the great vanety ot philo 
Hophicil theories and the great diversity in the ways and methods 
of thinkmg, eharaoteristic of this age, we think the speculations 
of Coleridge deserve to he cast, and believe that just in propor- 
tion as they are thoroughly approhonded, and thereby enter 
vitally into the thinking world, wiU they allay the furioiie fer- 
mentation that is going on, and introduce unity, order, serenity, 
and health, into the mental processes of the times. We believe 
that they will do still more than this. Wo believe that they 
will help to fortify the minds of the rising generation of educated 
men, in that Platonic method of philosophizing, which has come 
down through all the mutations in, the philosophic world, which 
has survived them all, which, more than any other method, has 
shown an affinity with Heligion — natural and revealed — and 
which, through its doctrine of seminal and germinant Ideas, has 
been the fertile root oi' all the finest growths and fruitage of 
the human mind. 
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ADVERTISEMENT TO THE FOURTH EDITION. 

Tins corrected Edition of the Aids to Eeflection is commended 
to Christian readers, in the hope and the trust that the power 
■which the hook has already exercised over hwndreds, it may, by 
God's furtherance, hereafter exercise over tliousands. No age, 
since Christianity had a name, has more pointedly needed the 
mental discipline taught in this work than that in ■which we now 
live ; ■when, in the Author's own words, all the great ideas or 
verities of religion seem in danger of being condensed into idols, 
or evaporated into metaphoi's. Between the encroachments, on 
the one hand, of those who eo magnify means that they practi- 
cally impeach the supremacy of the ends which those meana 
■were meant to subserve ; and of those, on the other hand, who, 
engrossed in the contemplation of the great Redemptive Act, 
rashly disregard or depreciate the appointed ordinances of grace ; 
— between those who, confounding the sensuous Understanding, 
varying in every iadi^vidital, with the universal Keason, the 
image of God, the same in all men, inculcate a so-called faith, 
having no demonstrated harmony with the attributes of God, or 
the essential laws of humanity, and being sometimes inconsistent 
■with both ; and those again who requiring a logical proof of 
that which, though not contradicting, does in its very kind, tran- 
Bcend, our reason, virtually deny the existence of true faith alto- 
gether ; — between these almost equal enemies of the truth, Cole- 
ridge, — in all his works, but pre-eminently in this — has kindled 
an inextinguishable beacon of warning and of guidance. In so 
doing, he has taken his stand on the sure word of Scripture, and 
IS supported by the authority of almost every one of our great 
divines, before the prevalence of that system of philosophy 
(Locke's), ■which no consistent reasoner can possibly reconcile 
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with the undoubted meaning of the Articles and Formularies of 
the English Church ; — 

In eausagae BaJrf, craisamgtie juxantilnts armis. 

Tlie Ediioi had int«nded to offer to the reader a few -words 
by way of introduction to some of the leading points of philoso- 
phy contained in this Volume. But he has been delighted to 
find the work already done to his hand, in a, maimer superior to 
anything he could have hoped to acoomplisk himself, by an affec- 
tionate disciple of Coleridge on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The following Essay was written by the Rev. James Marsh, 
President of the University of Vermont, United States of America, 
and prefixed by him to his Edition of tho Aids to Reflei 
published at Burlington in 1829. The Editor has printed this 
Essay entire ; — as well out of respect for ite author, as believing 
that the few paragraphs in it, having a more special reference to 
the state of opinion in America, wiU not be altogether without 
an interest of their own to the attentive observers of the pro- 
gress of Trutli in this or any other country. 

35t-h April, 1830. 
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BY THE HEY. JAMES MAESH. D.D. 

Whether tlie' present state of religious feeling, and the pre- 
vailing topics of theological inquiry among us, are particularly 
favorable to the success of the Work herewith offered to the 
Public caji be determined only by the result. The question, 
however, has not been left unconsidered ; and however that may 
be, it is not a work, the value of which depends essentially upon 
its relation to the passing controversies of the day. Unless I 
distrust my own feelings and convictions altogether, I must sup- 
pose that fo some, I hope for many, minds, it will have a deep 
and end ng nterest. Of those classes, for whose use it is 
m p ally lesignated in the Author's Preface, I trust there 

a ma y al n this country, who wiU justly appreciate the ob- 
je t at wl i t aims, and avail themselves of its instruction and 
a- tan I ild wish it might be received, by all who con- 
cern themselves in. religious inquiries and instruction especially, 
in the spirit -which seems to me to have animated its great and 
admirable author ; and I hesitate not to say, that to all of evejy 
class, who shall so receive it, and peruse it with the attention 
and thoughtfulness, which it demands and deserves, it will be 
found by experience to furnish, what its title imports, "Aids to 
Reflectiok" on subjects, upon which every man is bound ta 
reflect deeply and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the Work are, and for whom it is 
written, may be learned in few words from the Preface of the 
Author. From this, too, it will be seen to be professedly didactic. 
It is designed to aid those who wish for instruction, or assistance 
in the instruction of others. The plan and composition of the 
Work will to most readers probably appear somewhat anomalous ; 
but reflection upon the nature of the objects aimed at, and somo 
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little experience oi' its results, may Ronvince them tliat the 
method, adopted ia not without its advantage. It is important 
to observe, that it is designed, as its general characteristic, to aid 
EKixEoTioN, and for the most part upon subjects -which can he 
learned and understood only hy the esercise of reflection in the 
strict and proper sense f that t m It was not so much to 
teach a speculative sy tera f I ti n a huilt upon estahtished 
premisses, for wMch a d ff t tl d would have been ob- 
viously preferable, as to t un th nd ontinually hack upon the 
premisses themselves — up n 1 ml ent grounds of truth and 
error in its own being, Th nl ay m which it is possible for 
any one to leara the scie e f d , which is«jne of the objects 
to be sought in. the present "Work, and the true import of those 
words especially, which most concern us as rational and account- 
able beings, is by reflecting upon and bringing forth into distinct 
consciousness, those m.ental acts, which the words are intended 
to designate. We must discover and distinctly apprehend difier- 
ent meanings, before we can appropriate to each a severaJ word, 
or understand the woitIs so appropriated by others. Wow it is 
not too much to say, that most men, and even a large proportion 
of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently upon their own in- 
ward being, upon the constituent laws of their own understand- 
ing, upon the mysterious powers and agencies of reason, and con- 
science, and wiU, to apprehend with much distinctness the olgects 
to be named, or of course to refer the names with correctness to 
their several objects. Hence the necessity of associating the 
study of words with the study of morals and religion ; and that 
is the most effectual method of instruction, which enables the 
teacher most especially to fix the attention upon a definite mean- 
ing, that is, in these studies, upon a particular act, or process, or 
law of the mind — to call it into distinct consciousness, and assign 
to it its proper name, so that the name shall thenceforth have for 
the learner a distinct, definite, and intelligible sense. To im- 
press upon the reader the importance of this, and to exemplify it 
in the particular subjects taken up in the "Work, is a leading aim 
of the Author throughout ; and it is obviously the only possible 
way by which we can arrive at any satisfactory and conclusive 
results on subjects of philosophy, morals, and religion. The first 
principles, the ultimate grounds, of these, so far as they are pos- 
sible objects of knowledge for ub, must be sought and found in 
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reflection ujion the great constituent principles of our own perma- 
nent being and proper humanity, and upon the abiding laws of 
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truth and duty, 3,% revealed in our reason and c 
but promote our higliest interests aa moral and rational beings. 
Even if tlie particular conclusions, to whidi the Author has ar- 
rived, should prove erroaeous, the evil is comparatively of little 
importance, if he have a,t the same time communicated to our 
minds auch powers of thought, as will enable us to detect his 
errors, and attain by our own efforts to a more perfect knowledge 
of the ti'uth. That some of his views may not he erroneous, or 
that they are to be received on his authority, the Autkor, I pro- 
fi dl 






dmg m 

religions community to the "Work, to consider its relation to exist- 
ing opinions, and its probable influence on the progress of truth. 
This I have done with as severe thought as I am capable of be- 
stowing upon any subject, and I trust too with no vi'ant of defer- 
ence and conscientioiia regard to the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not attempted to disguise from myself, nor do I 
wish to disguise from the readers of the Work, the inconsistency 
of some of its leading principles vnth much that is taught and re- 
ceived in our theological circles 'Should it gain much of the 
public attention in any way, it will become as it ought, an ob- 
ject of special and deep interest to all who -would contend for 
the truth, and labor to establish it upon a peimanent basis. I 
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venture to assure such, even those of them who are most capabie 
of comprehending the philosophical grounds of truth in our spec- 
ulative ayatema of theoloo-y, that in its relation to this whole sub- 
y will hd kgradphdpw and 

higwngm dviit I 

hi h al wh ad n w p 



se hTaehsed digbng 

b bmimd ^P pphis and 

wdfidh hm dtr rtn 

mco g ptog iy 

appear novel, Btrange, and unuitelhgible, or even dangerous m its 
tendency, and be to them an occasion of offence. But I have no 
fear that any eara^t and eiugle-hearted lover of the truth as it ia 
in JesuB, who will free his mind ftom the idols of preconceived 
opinion, and give himself time and opportunity to understand the 
"Work by such reflection as the nature of the Bubject renders un- 
avoidable, will find in it any cause of offence, or any source of 
alarm. If the Work become the occasion of controversy at ail, I 
should expect it from those, who, instead of reflecting deeply 
upon the first principles of truth in their own reason and con- 
science and in the word of God, are more accustomed to specu- 
late — that ia, from premisses given or assumed, but considered 
unciueationable, as the constituted poiat of observation, to look 
abroad upon the whole field of their intollectuai vision, and 
thence to decide upon the true form and dimensions of all which 
meets their view. To such I would say with deference, that the 
merits of this Work can not be determined by the merely relative 
aspect of its doctn as tr m hi gi un 

vaiUng metapKyai sy 

trary who will see m fl 

true meaning of th g 

their own minds am ru 

for each, will not b tru 

dency of its princip m ese m m 

earnestly pray and 

preclude that unprofitable contftversy, which might arise from 

hasty or prejudiced views of a Work like this. At the same time 
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I should beffrmdp tgjl hh ght t d 

to latfold mo full) 1 p pi 1 h 1 1 1 xkh 

more distinctly tnbar p h t fliloT.1 

science and fptllg Ittop Ith bjt 

deed, that 1 A A th khlflltofi 

some of my tl It th bj t mp f I m II 

aware, and 1 i th t 11 tl w Idly 

prudence mi ht qui m pp It h w I m J 

duoe reflecti m dl wl ffgd thlgl 

inquiriea espe Uy t d Ig p th t 11 1 h 1 h 

it is importa tfthtk ttdth m, 

of doctrine u lly t gl t d h t h W km b thy i 

their serious d fl t g p al, my h f bj t H b 
complished. I shall ol' couree not need to anticipcite in detail the 
contents of the Work itself but shall aim Hinply to point out what 
I consider ite distinguishing and e^ential character and tendency, 
and then direct the attention of my readers to some of those gen- 
eral feelings and views on the subjects of religious truth, and of 
those particulars in the prevailing philosophy of the ag«, which 
seem to me to be exerting an injurious influence on the cause of 
theological science and of spiritual religion, and not only to fur- 
nish a fit occasion, but to create an iinperioua demand, for a Work 
like that which is here ofiered to the public. 

In regard then to the distinguishing character and tendency of 
the Work itself, it has already been stated to be didactic, and de- 
signed t« aid reflfction on the principles and grounds of truth in 
our own being ; but in another point of view, and with reference 
to my present object, it might rather bo denominated a philo- 

SOPinCAL STATEMENT AND VINDICATION OF THE DISTINCTIVELY 
SPIRITUAL AND PECULIAR BOCTSINES OP THE CHEISTIAN SYSTEM. 

In order to understand more clearly the import of this statement, 
and the relation of the Author's views to those exhibited in other 
systems, the reader is requested to examine in the first place, 
what he considers the peculiar doctrines of ChrisUanity, and 
what he means by the terms spirit and spiritual. A synoptical 
view of what he considers peculiar to Christianity as a revelation 
is g n n Aph on Spiritual Kehgion, and, if I mistake not, 

will b f nd sen aUy to coincide, though not perhaps in the 
language mpl y d vith what among us are termed the Evan- 
gell al 1 u i ligion. Those who s 
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(urtliet into the ortliodosy of the Work in conaection. with this 
stfttemeat, may consult the articles on original sin and redemp- 
tion, though I must forewarn, them that it will require much 
study iu connection with the other parts of the Work, hefore one 
unaccustomed to the Author's language, and unacc[uainted with 
his views, ean folly appreciate the merit of what may he peculiar 
in his mode of treating those suhjects. With regard to the term 
spiritual, it may be sufficient to remark here, that he regards it 
as having a specific import, and maintains that ia the sense of 
the New Testament, spiritttal and natural are contradistin- 
guished, BO that what is spiritual is diiierent in kind from that 
which is natural, and is in fact swjjer-natural. So, too, while 
morality is something more than prudence, religion, the spiritual 
life, is something more than morality. 

In vindicating the peculiar doctrines of the Christian system 
so stated, and a faith in the reality of agencies and modes of being 
essentially spiritual or supernatural, he aims to show their con- 
sistency with reason and with the true principles of philosophy, 
and that indeed, so far from being irrational, christian faith is 
THE perfection or human reason. By reflection upon the sub- 
jective grounds of knowledge and faith in the human miud itself, 
and by an analysis of t f ult'e> h d 1 p the distinguish- 
ing characteristics and n ss rj It f th natural and the 
spiritual in our modes of ) nd k w aj d the all-impor- 
tant lact, that althougi th f -m doe t omprehend the 
latter, yet neith d t p 1 d t He proves, that 
" the scheme of Chr t t> h gh n t d -able by reason, 
is yet in accorda With t — that luak f U 1 ik by necessary 
consequence — th t 1 p t f the ken of reason only 
where the eye f a h hed t ovra horizon — and that 
faith is then b t t t ati * Instead of adopting, like 
the popular metaphysicians of the day, a system of philosophy at 
war with religion, and which tends inevitably to undermine our 
belief in the reality of any thing spiritual in the only proper sense 
of that word, and then coldly and ambiguously referring us for 
the support of our faith to the authority of Itevelation, he boldly 
asserts the reality of something distinctively spiritual in man, and 
the futility of all those modes of philosophizing, in which this ia 
not recognized, or which are incompatible vrith it. He considers 
* Biographia Liter'iria,yforksW.]?.69i.—B. C. 
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h the highest and moat rational purpose of any system of phi- 
losophy, at least of one profDEsiag to be Otristian, to investigate 
those higher aud peculiar attributes, which distiugiuah us from 
the brutes that perish — which are the im*ge of God in tie, and 
constitute our proper humanity. It is in his view the proper 
business and the duty of the OliriBtian philosopher to remove all 
appearance of contradiction between the several manifestations 
of the one Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revelation, and 
thus to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by which 
he accomphshes this, either in regard to the terms in which he 
enunciates the great doctrines of the Gospel, or the peculiar views 
of philosophy by which he reconciles them with the suhjective 
grounds of faith in the universal reason of man, need not be 
stated here. I will merely observe, that the key to his system 
will he £)und in the distinctions, which he makes and illustrates 
between nature and free-vdU, and between the widerstanding 
and reason. It may meet the prejudices of some to remark far- 
ther, that in philosophizing on the grounds of our faith he does 
not profess or aim to solve all mysterieB, and to bring all truth 
within the comprehension of the understanding. A truth may 
be mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth and reality 
must be so. But though we may believe what passeth all im- 
derslanding, we can not believe what is absurd, or contradictory 
to reason. 

Whether the Work be well executed, according to the idea of 
it, as now given, or whether the Author have accomplished his 
purpose, must be determined by those who are capable of judg- 
ing, when they shall have examined and reflected upon the whole 
as it deserves. The inquiry which I have now to propose to my 
readers is, whether the idea itself be a rational one, and whether 
the purpose of the Author be one which a wise man and a 
Christian ought to aim at, or which in the present state of our 
religious interests, aJid of our theological science, specially needs 
to be accomplished. 

No one, who has had occasion to observe the general feelings 
and views of our religious community for a few years past, can be 
ignorant, that a strong prejudice exists against the introduction 
of philosophy, in any form, in the discussion of theological subjects. 
The terms philosophy and metaphysics, even reason and rational, 
seem, in the nunds of those most devoted to the support of rcli- 
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gious truth, to have forfeited their original, and to have acquired a 
new import, especially in their relation to matters of faith. By 
a philoaophical view of religious truth 'would generally be under- 
stood a view, not only varying fi'ora the rehgioa of the Bible in 
the form and manner of presenting it, but at war with it ; and a 
rational religion is supposed to be of course something diverse 
from revealed religion. A philosophical and rational system of 
religious truth would by most readers among its, if I mistake not, 
be supposed a system deriving its doctrines not from revelation, 
but from the speculative reason of men, or at least relying on 
that only for their credibility. That these terms have beea used 
to designate sitch systems, and that the prejudice against reason 
and philosophy so employed is not, therefore, without cause, I 
need not deny ; nor would any friend of revealed truth be less 
disposed to give credence to such systems, than the Author of the 
"Work before tis. 

But, on the other hand, a moment's reflection only caa be 
necessary to convince any man, attentive to the use of language, 
that we do at the same time employ these terms in relation to 
truth generally in a better and much higher seuae. Rational, 
as contradistinguiahed from irrational and absurd, certainly de- 
notes a cjuality, which every man would be disposed to claim, not 
only for himself, hut for his religious opinions. Now, the adjec- 
tive reasonable having acquired a different use and signification, 
the word rational is the adjective corresponding in sense to the 
substantive reason, and signifies what is conformed to reason. 
In. one sense, then, all men would appeal to reason in behalf of 
their religious faith ; they would deny that it was irrational or ab- 
surd. If we do not in. this sense adhere to reason, we forfeit our 
prerogative as rational bemgs, and our faith is no better than the 
bewildered dream of a man who has lost his reason. Nay, I 
maintain that when we use the tcim. m this higher sense, it is 
impossible foi us to belicvo on any authority what is directly con- 
tradictory to reason and seen to be so No evidence fiom another 
source, and no authority could convince us, that a proposition in 
geometry, for example is talsc, which oui reason intuitively dis- 
covers to be true Now if we suppose (and we may at least sup- 
pose this), that leason ha' the same power of mtmtive insight in 
relation to certain moral and spiritual truths, as in relation to the 
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traths of geometry, then it would be equally impossible to divest 
ua of our belief of those truths. 

Furthermore, we are aot only unahle to believe the Hame prop- 
osition to b« false, which our reasoii sees to be true, hut we can 
not believe another proposition, which by the exercise of the 
same rational faculty we see to be incompatible with the former, 
or to contradict it. We m.ay, and probably often do, receive 
with a certain kind and degree of credence opinions, which re- 
flection would show to he incompatible. But when we have 
reflected, and discovered the inconsistency, we can not retain 
both. We can not believe two contradictory propositions, know- 
ing them to be such. It would be irrational to do so. 

Again, we can not conceive it possible, that what by the same 
power of intuition we see to be universally and necessarily true 
should appear otherwifie to any other rational being. We can 
not, for example, but consider the propositions of geometry as 
necessarily true for all rational beings. So, too, a little reflec- 
tion, I think, will convince any one, that we attribute the same 
necessity of reason to the principles of moral rectitude. What in 
the clear daylight of our reason, and after mature reflection, we 
see to be right, we can not believe to be wrong in the view of 
other rational beings in tie distinct exercise of their reason. 
Ifay, in regard to those truths, which are clearly submitted to 
the view of our reason, and which we behold with distinct and 
steadfast intuitions, we necessarily attribute to the Supreme 
Eeaaon, to the Divine Mind, views the same, or coincident, with 
those of our own reason. We can not (I say it with reverence 
and I trust with some apprehension of the importance of the as- 
sertion), we can not believe that to be right in the view of the 
Supreme Eeason, which is clearly and decidedly wrong in the 
view of our own. It would lie contradictory to reason, it would 
be irrational, to believe it, and therefore we can not do so, tfll we 

I would ask, now, whether this be not an authorized use of 
the words reason and rational, and whether so used they do not 
mean something. If it be so — and I appeal to the mind of every 
man capable of reflection, and of imderstanding the use of lan- 
guage, if it be not — then there is meaning in the terms universal 
reason, and unity of reascm, as used in this Work. There is, 
and can be, m this highest sense of the word, but one reason. 
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ant whttevei contiadicts that leaaoii being' 'een 1o do fco can 
not be iepei\ed as i lattci eithei of knowledge or faitli To rec 
oncile leligion with reason used m tKia Ben''e therefore and to 
justify the ways of G-od to man. or in the view oi lea'.on la so 
far from hemg urationtl that reabon impeiatively demands it of 
us Wt can njt 11 rationil hemg« helieve a pioposition. on the 
grounds of leason and dony it on the authority ot reveHtion 
We can ntt bcheie a proposition in philosophj and deny the 
same projositionii theology nor can we "believe two mcompati 
ble piopofcitions on the different gioundsof leaaon and revelation. 
So far as we compare our thoughts, the objects of our Itnowledge 
and faith, and by reflection refer them, to theii common measure 
ia the universal laws of reason, so far the instinct of reason im- 
pels us to reject whatever is contradictory and absurd, and to 
bring unity and consistency into all our views of truth. Thus, 
in the language of the Author of this Work, though " the word 
rational has been strangely abused of late times, this must not 
disincline ua to the weighty conaderation, that thoHghtfiilness, 
and a desire to rest all our convictions on grounds of right reason, 
are inseparable from the character of a Christian." 

But I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to the doc- 
trines of spiritual religion — to all that he considers the peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian revelation, the Author assigns tc reason 
only a negative validity. It does not teach us what those doctrines 
are, or what they are not, except that they are not, and can not 
be, such as contradict the clear convictions of right reason. But 
his views on this point are fiilly stated in the Work, and the gen- 
eral office of reason in relation to all that is proposed for our belief, 
is given with philosophical precision in other parts of his Works.* 

If then it be our prerogative, as rational beings, and our duty 
as Christians, to think, as well as to act, rationally, — to see that 
our convictions of truth rest on the grounds of right reason ; and 
if it be one of the clearest dictates of reason, that we should en- 
deavor to shun, and on discovery should reject, whatever is con- 
tradictory to the universal laws of thought, or to doctrines already 
established, I know not by what means we are to avoid the ap- 
plication of philosophy, at least to some extent, in the study of 
theology. For to determine what are the grounds of right rea- 
son, what are those ultimate truths, and those universal laws of 
' Sea Statesman'B Manual. Appendix (B.). p. SB8, ad. edit. — Ed. 
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thought, -which we can not rationally contradict, and hy reflec- 
tion to compare with these whatever ia proposed for our belief, is 
in fact to philosophize ; and whoever does this to a greater or 
less extent, is so faj a philosopher in the best and highest senae 
of the word. To this extent we are bound to philosophize in 
theology, as well as in every other science. For what is not 
rational in theology, ia, of course, irrational, and can not he of 
the household of faith ; and to determine whether it be rational 
in the sense already explained or not, ia the province of philoso- 
phy. It is in this sense that the Work before us is to be consid- 
ered a philosophical work, namely, that it proves the doctrines 
of the Ohriatian Faith to he rational, and exhibits philosophical 
grounds for the possibility of a truly spiritual religion. The 
reality of those experioncea, or states of being, which constitute 
experimental or spiritual religion, rests on other grounds. It is 
incumbent on the philosopher to free them from the contradic- 
tions of reason, and nothing more ; and who will deny, that to 
do this is a purpose worthy of the ablest philosopher and the 
most devoted Christian ? Is it not desirable to convince all men 
that the doctrines, which we affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, 
are not contradictory to the requirements of reaaoii and con- 
science ? Is it not, on the other hand, vastly important to the 
cause of religious truth, and even to the practical influence of 
religion on our own minds, and the minds of the community at 
large, that we should attain and exhibit views of philosophy and 
doctrines in metaphysics, which are at least compatible with, if 
they do not specially favor, those views ot religion which on 
other grounds, we find it our d \t\ to beheve an 1 maintain '' 
For, I beg it may be observed, as a pomt of gieat moment that 
m d iloBopher to separate his 

p bg g h s pnnoiples independently 

in h m b d or not as the case may 

be H d an but one system m which 

h p m g iiD religion philosophical 

U m p popular opinion to limit 

ppb h m k u'lually done to the mtip 

vid ti Tie philobophj Mhieh we 

ad p d fl our decision oi the qiie'^ 

tion, whether a book be of divine authority but our views also 
of its meaning. 
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But this is a subject, on ■which, if possible, I ■would avoid teing 
misMtiderstood, and must, therefore, exhibit it more fully, even at 
the risk of repeating what was said before, or is elsewhere found 
in the Work. It has been already, I believe, distinctly enough 
stated, that reason and philosophy ought to prevent our reception 
of doctmes claiming the auUiotity of revelation only so far as 
the very necessities of our rational being require. However mys- 
terious the thing affirmed may be, though it passeth all under- 
standing, if it can not be shown to contradict the unchangeable 
principles of right reason, its being incomprehensible to our un- 
derstandings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it contradict rea- 
son, we can not believe it, but must conclude, either that the 
■writing is not of di^vine authority, or that the language has been 
misinterpreted. So far it seems to me, that our philosophy ought 
to modify our vie^ws of theological doctrines, and our mode of in- 
terpreting the language of an inspired writer. But then we must 
be cautious, that we philosophize rightly, and " do not call that 
reason which is not so. Otherwise we may be led by the sup- 
posed requirements of reason to interpret metaphorically, ■what 
ought to be received literally, and eva.cuate the Scriptures of their 
most important doctrines," But what I mean to say here is, that 
we can not avoid the application of our philosophy in the inter- 
pretation of the language of Scripture, and in the explanation of 
the doctrines of rehgion generally. We can not avoid incurring 
the danger just alluded to of philosophizing erroneously, even to 
the extent of rejec^ting as irrational that which tends to the per- 
fection of reason itself. And hence I maintain, that instead of 
pretending to exclude philosophy from our religious inquiries, it 
is very important that we philosophize in earnest — that we should 
endea'vor by profound reflection to learn the real requirements of 
reason, and attain a true knowledge of ourselves. 

If any dispute the necessity of thus combining the study of phi- 
losophy with that of religion, I would beg them to point out the 
age since that of the Apostle's, in which the prevailing metaphys- 
ical opinions have not distinctly manifested themselves in the 
prevailing views of religion ; and if, as I fully believe will be the 
case, they fail to discover a single system of theology, a single 
volume on the subject of the Christian religion, in which the au- 
thor's views are not modified by the metaphysical opinions of the 
age or of the individual, it would be desirable to ascertain. 
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whether this influence be accidental or necessary. The meta- 
physician analyzes the faculties and opera-tions of the human 
mind, and teaches us to arrange, to classify, and to najne them, 
according to his views of their various distinctions. The lan- 
guage of the Scriptures, at leastto a great extent, speaks of sub- 
jects that can be understood only by a reference to those same 
powers and processes of thought and feeling, which we have 
learned to think of, and to name, according to our particwlar sys- 
tem of metaphysics. How is it possible then to avoid interpret- 
ing the one by the other ? Let us suppose, for example, that a 
man has studied and adopted the philosophy of Brown, is it pos- 
sible for hdm to interpret the 8th chapter of Romans, without 
having his views of its meaning influenced by his philosophy ? 
Would he not imavoidably interpret the language and explain 
the doctrines, which it contains, differently from one, who should 
have adopted such views of the human mind as arc taught in 
this Work ? I know it is customary to disclaim the influence of 
philosophy in the business of interpretation, and every wxitei 
uow-a-days on such subjects will assure us, that he has nothing 
to do with metaphysics, but is guided only by conunon lense and 
the laws of interpretation. But I should like to Jmow how a 
man comes by any common sense m relation te the movements 
and laws of his intellectual and moral bemg without metaphy- 
sics. What is the common sense of a Hottentot on subjects of 
this sort ? I have no hesitation m saying that hom the very 
nature of the case, it is nearly, if not c[uite, impossible for any 
man entirely to separate his philosophical views of the human 
mind from his reflections on religious subjects Piobablj no man 
has endeavored more faithfully to do this, perhaps no one has 
succeeded better in giving the truth of Scriptuie hee from the 
glosses of metaphysics, than Professor Stuart Yet, I should risk 
little in saying that a reader deeply versed in the language of 
metaphysics, extensively acquainted with the philosophy of dif- 
ferent ages, and the pecuhar phraseology of difleient schools, 
might ascertam hit metaphysical system from manj a passage 
of his Commentary on the Epistle to the Hebiews What then, 
lot me ask is the possible use to the cause oi truth and of reli- 
gion from thus perpetually decrying philosophj m theological in- 
quiries ishi-n we can not avoid it if ■nc would ' Every man, 
who has lefiected at all ha« hia metaphysics , and li he reads on 
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religious subjects, he interprets and. underBtands the language, 
wliich he employe, hy the help of his metaphysics. He can not 
do otherwise. — And the proper inquiry ie, not whether we admit 
our philosophy into our theological and religious investigations, 
hut whether our pMloaophy he right and tme. For myself, I ana 
fully convinced that we can have no right views of theology, tiU 
we have right views of the hnmait mind ; and that these are Ut 
he acquired only by laborious and persevering reflection. My 
belief is, that the distinctions imfolded in this Work will place us 
in the way to truth, and relieve us from numerous perpleidties, 
in which we are involved by the philosophy which we have so 
Jong taken for our guide. For we are greatly deceived, if we 
suppose for a m.oment thSt the systems of theology which have 
been received among us, or even the theoretical views wHsli are 
now mcst popular, are free from the entanglements of worldly 
wisdom. The readers of this Work will he able to see, I think, 
more clearly the import of this remark, and the true bearing of 
the received views of philosophy on our theological inquiries. 
Those who study the Work ivithout prqudice, and adopt its prin- 
ciples to any considerable extent, will understand too how deeply 
an age may be ensnared in the metaphyseal webs of its own 
weaving, or entangled in the net which the speculations of a for- 
mer generation have thrown over it, and yet suppose itself blessed 
with a perfect immunity &om the dreaded evils of metaphysics. 

But before I proceed to reniark on those particulars, in which 
our prevailing philosophy seems to be dangerous in its tendency, 
and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual religion, I must beg leave 
to guard myself and the Work from misapprehension on another 
point of great importance in its relations to the whole subject 
While it is maintained that reason and philosophy, in their true 
character, ought to have a ceilain degree and extent of influence 
in the formation of our religious system, and that our metaphysi- 
cal opinions, whatever they may be, will almost unavoidably, 
modify more or less our theoretical views of religious truth gen- 
erally, it is yet a special object of the Author of the Work to 
show that the spiritual life, or what among us is termed experi- 
mental religion, is, in itself, and in its own proper growth and 
development, essentially distinct from the forms and processes of 
the understanding ; and that, although a true faith can not con- 
tradict any universal principle of speculative reason, it is yet in 

D* 
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a certain sense iudepend t f th d tsione of philosophy, and 
in its proper nature bey I tl a 1 ' of positive science and 
theoretical insight." Chnst amty not a theory or a specu- 
lation ; but a. life. N t a j)/ Jo op} j f life, but a life and a liv- 
ing-process." It is not th ef e p perly a species of knowl- 
edge, as a form of being And altl gh the theoretical views of 
the understanding, and the motives of prudence which it pre- 
sents, may be, to a certain extent, connected with the develop- 
ment of the spiritual principle of rehgious life in the Ghrislian, 
yet a trne and living faith is not incompatible with at least some 
degree of speculative error. As tiie acquisition of merely specu- 
lative knowledge can not of itself communicate the principle of 
spiritual life, so neither does that principle, and the living process 
of its^owtb, depend wholly, at least, upon the degree of specu- 
lative knowledge with which it co-exists. That religion, of which 
our blessed Saviour is himself the essential Form and the living 
Word, and to which he imparts the actuating Spirit, has a prin- 
ciple of unity and consistency in itself distinct from the unity and 
consistency of our theoretical views. Of tliis we have evidence 
m every day's observation of Christian character ; lor how often 
do we see and acltnowledge the power of religion, and tlie growth 
of a spiritual life in minds but little gifted with speculative 
knowledge, and httle versed in the lorms of logic or philosophy ! 
How obviously, too, does the living principle of religion manifest 
the same specific character, the same essential form, amidst all 
the diversities of condition, of talents, of education, and natural 
disposition, with which it is associated ; everywhere rising above 
nature, and the powers of the natural man, and unlimited in its 
goings on by the forms in which the understanding seeks to com- 
prehend and confine its spiritual energies. There are diversities 
of gifts, but the same Spirit; and it is no. less true now than in 
the age of the Apostles, that in all iands, and in every variety 
ofcir ms h £ f p tu 111 "sentially 

the sai d all h ly b 1 h h w diverse 

inn Ida hh fh d ndings, 

and n h I cu} a. one Christ 

Jesus Th essen Ifh tobfd huid rstand- 

ing hjl h b h^/thtS ance, the 

hope, the love — in one word, the faith — ^these are derivatives 
from the practical, moral, and spiritual nature and being of man." 
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Speculative ayslems of theology indeed have oiien had httle con- 
itection with the essential spirit of rehgioii, aad are usually little 
more than schemes leaulting from the strivings of the finite un- 
derstanding to coniprohend and exhibit under its own forms and 
conditions a mode of being and spiritual truths essentially diverse 
from their proper objects, and with which they are incommensu- 
rate. 

This I am aware is an imperlect, and I fear may be an unin- 
teOigible, view of a subject exceedingly difficult of apprehension 
at the best. If so, I must beg the reader's indulgence, and re- 
quest hira to suspend his judgment, as to the absolute intelligi- 
bility of it, till he becomes acquainted with the language and 
sentiments of the Work itself. It will, however, I hope, be so 
far understood, at least, as to answer the purpose for which it was 
introduced — of precluding the supposition that, in the remarks 
which preceded, or in those which follow, any suspicion was in- 
tended to he expressed, with regard to the religious principles or 
the essential faith of those who hold the opinions in question. 
According to this view of the inherent and essential nature of 
Spiritual Religion, as existing in the practical -reason of man, we 
may not only admit, but can better understand the possibihty of 
what every charitable Christian will acknowledge to be a fact, 
so far as human observation can determine facta of this sort — 
that a man may be truly religious, and essentially a believer at 
heart, while his understanding is sadly bewildered with the at- 
tempt to comprehend and express philosophically, what yet he 
feels and knows spiritually. It is indeed impoEsible for us to tell 
how far the understanding may impose upon itself by partial 
views and false disguises, without perverting the will, or estrang- 
ing it from the laws and the authority of reason and the diviiw 
word. We can not say to what extent a false system of philos- 
ophy and metaphysical opinions, which in their natural and un- 
counteracted tendency would go to destroy all religion, may be 
received in a Christian community, and yet the power of spiritual 
religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. W ma pe h ps b r e that in opposition to all the might 
of false ph p so g a h g ea dy of the people have 
the Bible m h hand nd a a gh reverence and receive 
its heaven is u n h tig h Church may suffer injury 
from un a d frn p ati n will yet be i 
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and that the spiritual seed of the divine word, though mingled 
with many tares of worldly wisdom and philosophy falsely so- 
called, will yot spring up, and hear fruit unto everlasting life. 

But though we may hope and beUeve this, we can not avoid 
believing, at the same time, that injury must result from, an un- 
suspecting confidence in metaphysical opinions, which are essen- 
tiaily at variance with the doctrines of Revelation. Especially 
must the effect he injurious, whore those opinions lead gradually 
to alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is peculiar in 
the Christian system. The great mass of the community, who 
know little of metaphysics, and whose faith in revelation is not 
BO readily influenced by speculations not immediately connected 
with it, may, indeed, for a time, escape the evil, and continue to 
receive with meekness the ingrafied word. But in the minds of 
the hetter educated, especially those who think and follow out 
their conclusions with resolute independence of thought, the re- 
sult must he either a loss of confidence in the opinions themselves, 
or a rejection of all those parts of the Christian system which are 
at variance with them. Under particular circumstances, indeed, 
where hoth the metaphysical erroi'' and the greit doctrmes of 
the Chnatiin Faith have a strong hold upon the mmds of a com 
mumt\ a protiaoted striga:le may take place and earnest and 
longcontmuel effirts maj he mile to leconule opini ns which 
we are resolved to maiutam with i faith ifthich oui consciences 
will not per nt US to alandon But so long as the efioit con 
tinues an I sucl opinions retain their hold pon oir conf dence it 
must he vnth some limmi tion of the fuhiLsa and simpliuty of 
our faith To a gri-atei or less degiee according to the eduea 
tion and habits of tVonght in different mhviduals the word of 
God IE receive 1 with d)ubt or with such glozing modihcations as 
enervate its pow er Tl ua the light fiom heaven is mtercepted 
and we are leit to a shadow fight of metaphysical schemes and 
metaphoiical interpretations While one paity with tonscien 
tious and earnest ends av le and at great expense of talent and 
ingenuity contenis foi the Faith and among the possible shap- 
mgo of the received metaphjsuial system seeks that which wiU 
best comport with the simplicity of the (xospel — another more 
boldly mterprets the language of the tro*ipel itself in conform ty 
with those Mews of religion to which then philosophy seems oh 
viouily to conductthem The « ib^tantial being and the biing en 
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ergy of the Word, ■which is not only the hght hut the Life of men, 
is either miHapprehended or denied hj all paitiea and ei. en those 
who contend for what they conceive the htei'al import of the 
Gospel, do it — as they must to avoid too glaring ahauidity — w ith 
such explanations of its import as ia make it to hecomo m no 
small degree, the words of man's imsdom rather than a simple 
demonstration of the Spirit and of potaer Hence although 
such as have experienced the spiritual and life givmg pow er of 
the Divine Word, may be able, through the promised iida of the 
Spirit, to overcome the natural tendency of speculative error, and, 
by the law of the spirit of life which is in them, may at length 
he made free from the law of sin and death, yet who can tell 
how much they may loae of the blessings of the Gospel, and be 
retarded in their spiritual growth when they are but too often 
fed with the lifeless and starveling products of the human imder- 
Btanding, instead of that living bread which cairte down from 
heaven ? Who can t«U, moreover, bow many, through the prev- 
alence of such phiioaophical errors as lead to misconceptions of 
the truth or create a prejudice against it, and thus tend to inter- 
cept the light from heaven, may continue in their ignorande, 
alienated from the life of God, and groping in the darkness of 
their own understandings ? 

But however that may he, enlightened Christians, and espe- 
cially Christian instructors, Imow it to be their duty, as far as 
possible, to prepare the way for the full and unobstructed influ- 
ence of the Gospel, to do all in their power to remove those nat- 
ural prejudices, and those errors of the understanding, which are 
obstacles to the truth, that the word of G-od may find access to 
the heart, and conscience, and reason of every man, that it may 
hav6/»-ee course, and run, and be glorified. My own belief, 
that such obstacles to the influence of truth exist in the specula- 
tive and metaphysical opinions generally adopted in this country, 
and that the present Work is in some measure at least calculated 
to remove them, is pretty clearly indicated by the remarks which 
I have already made. But, to be perfectly explicit on the sub- 
ject I do not hesitate to express my conviction, that the natural 
tendency of some of the leading principles of our prevailing sys- 
tem of metaphysics, and those which must imavoidably have 
more or less influence on our theoretical views of religion, are of 
an injurious and dangerous tendency, and that so long as we re- 
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tain them, however we may profesa to exclude their influeace 
ftrom our theological inquiries, and from the interpretation of 
Scripture, we can maintain no consistent system of Scriptural 
theology, nor clearly and distinctly apprehend the spiritual im- 
port of the Scripture language. The grounds of this conviction I 
shall proceed to exhibit, though only in a very partial manner, 
as I could not do more without anticipating the contents of the 
Work itself, instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them 
with attention. 1 am. aware, too, that some of the language, 
which I have already employed, and shall be obliged to employ, 
will not convey its full import to the reader, till he becomes ac- 
quainted with some of the leading principles and distinctions un- 
folded in the Work. But this also is an evil which 1 saw no 
means of avoiding without incurring a greater, and writing a 
book instead of a brief essay. 

Let it he understood, then, without further preface, that by the 
prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean the system, of which 
in modern times Loclte is the reputed author, and the leading 
principles of which, with various modifications, more or less im- 
portant, but not altering its essential character, have been almost 
tmiversally received in this country. It should be observed, too, 
that the causes enumerated by the Author, as having elevated it 
to its " pride of place" in Europe, have been aided by other fa- 
voring circumstances here. In the minds of our religious com- 
munity, especially, some of its most important doctrines have be- 
come associated with names justly loved and revered among 
ourselves, and so connected with all our theoretical views of re- 
ligion, that a man can hardly hope to question their validity with- 
out hazarding his reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even for 
common sense. To controvert, for example, the prevailing doc- 
trines with regard to the fieedom of the will, the sources of our 
inowledge, the nature of the understanding as containing the con- 
trolling principles of our whole being, and the universality of the 
law of cause and effect, even in connection vrith the arguments 
and the authority of the most powerful intellect of the age, may 
even now be worse than in vain. Yet I have reasons for believ- 
ing there are some among us, and that their number is fast 
increasing, who are willing to revise their opinions on these sub- 
jects, and who will contemplate the views presented in this 
Work with a liberal, and something of a prepared feeling of curi- 
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osify The difficulties m which, men find themselv«s miohed 
by till, leten ed dut times on these aubjei-ts in their moat anxious 
cflorts to explain and defend the pecuhar doctrines of spintual 
lehgion ha\e led manj to suiipect that theie muit he some lirk 
mg eiroi in the premises It is not that these punciples lead u« 
to mystenes which we can not comprehend they aie found oi 
believed it least by many to involve ns in absurdities which we 
can compiehend It is necessary indeed onlj to form some no 
tion of the distinctive and appropnati, import ot the term spirit 
ual as opposed to natural m the New Testament and then to 
look at the writings or hear the discussions m which the doc 
trznes of the Spirit and f spnitual influences are taiigfit and de 
fended, to see the mturmountable nature of the obstacles, which 
these metaphysical dogmas throw in the way of the most power- 
ful minds. To those who BhaU read this Work with any degree 
of reflection, it must, I think, be obvious, that something more is 
implied in the continual oppoation of these terms in the New 
Testament, than can be explained consistently with the prevail- 
ing opinions on the subjects above enumerated ; and that through 
their influence our highest notions of that distinction have been 
rendered confused, contradictory, and inadequate, I have al- 
ready directed the attention of the reader to those parts of the 
Work, where this distinction is unfolded ; and had I no other 
grounds than the arguments and views there exhibited, I should 
be convinced that so long as we hold the doctrines of Locke and 
the Scotch metaphysicians respecting power, cause and effect, mo- 
tives, and the freedom of the will, we not only can malte and de- 
fend no essential distinction between that which is natwal, and 
that which is spiritual, but we can not even find rational grounds 
for the feeling of vwral obhgatvm and the dietmction betw een 
regrit and temoise 

Accordmg to the system of thet.e authors as neaily and diB 
tinctl) as my hmits will permit mo to state it the sime law of 
cause and efleot is the law of the universe It extends to the 
moial and spiritual — if m courtesj these terms maj still be used 
— no le&S than to the properly natural powers -voA agcni^/ie' of 
our being The acts of the free will are pie determined by a 
cause out of the udl accirding to the same law of cause and 
effect which control* the changes in the physical woild "We 
have no notion of powei but uniformity of antecedent and conse 
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quent. The notion of a power in the will to act freely is there- 
fore nothing more than an inherent capacity of being acted upon, 
agreeably to its nature, and according to a fixed law, by the 
motives which are present in the understanding. I feel author- 
ized to take this statement patliy from Brown's Philosophy, be- 
cause that work has been decidedly approved by our highest 
theological authorities ; and indeed it would not bo esBcnliaUy 
varied, if expressed in the precise terms used by any of the wri- 
ters most usuaily quoted in reference to these subjects, 

I am aware that variations may be found in the mode of stat- 
ing these doctrines ; but I think every candid reader, who is 
acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of this country, 
will admit the above to be a fair representation of the form in 
which they are generally received. I am aware, too, that much 
has been said and written to make out, consistently with these 
general principles, a distinction between natural and moral 
causes, natural and moral ability, and inabihty, and the like. 
But I beg all lovers of sound and rational philoaophy to look 
earefuUy at the general principles, and see whether there be, in 
fact, ground left for any such distinctions of this kind a 
worth contending for. My first step in arguing with a 
of these principles, and of the distinctions in question, as con- 
nected with them, would be to ask for his definition of nature 
and natural. And when he had arrived at a distinctive general 
notion of the import of these, it would appear, if' I mistake not, 
that he had first subjected our whole being to the law of nature, 
and then contended for the existence of something which is not 
nature. For in their relation to the law of moral rectitude, and 
to the feeling of moral responsibility, what difference is there, 
and what difference can there be, between what are called nat- 
ural and those which are called moral powers and affections, if 
they are all under the control of the same universal law of cause 
and effect ? Kit still be a mere nature, and the determinations 
of our will be controlled by causes out of the will, according to 
otir nature, then I maintain that a moral nature has no more to 
do with the feel g f eapona bility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the diflic ilty ay be made more obvious in this way. 
It will be admitted tl at brutes are possessed of various natures, 
some innocent n ef 1 otherwise noxious, but all alike irrespon- 
sible in a moral j.o t of ew. But why? Simply because 
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they act m accordance with tteir natures. They possess, each 
according to its proper nature, certain appetites and snsoeptihili- 
ties which are stimulated and acted upon hy their appropriate 
objects in the world of the senses ; and the relation — the law of 
action and reaction — Buhsisting bet"ween these specific suscepti- 
bilities and their correBpondiiig outward objects, constitutes their 
nature. They have a power of selecting and choosing in the 
world of seuse the objects appropriate to the wants of their na- 
ture ; but that nature is the sole law of their being. Theii 
power of choice is but a part of it, instrumental in accomplishing 
its ends, but not capable of rising above it, of controlling its im- 
pulses, and of determining itself with reference to a purely ideal 
law, distinct from their nature. They act in accordance with 
the law of cause and effect, which constitutes their several na- 
tures, and can not do otherwise. They are, therefore, not respon- 
sible — not capable of guilt, or of remorse. 

Mow let us suppose another hemg, possessing, in addition to 
the susceptibilities of the brute, certain other specific suscepti- 
bilities with their correlative objects, either in the sensible world, 
or in a future world, but that these are subjected, hke the other, 
to the same binding and inalienable law of cause and effect. 
"What, I ask, is the amount of the difference thus supposed be- 
tween this being and the brute ? The supposed addition, it is 
to be understood, is merely an addition to its nature ; and the 
only power of wHl telonging to it is, as in the case of the brute, 
only a capacity of choosing and acting uniformly in accordance 
with its nature. These additional susceptibilities still act but as 
they are acted upon ; and the will is determined aocordiugly. 
"What advantage is gained in this case by calling these supposed 
additions moral affections, and their correlative stimulants mora) 
causes ? Do we thereby find any rational gi'ound for the feeling 
of moral responsibility, for conscience, for remoi^o ? The being 
acts according to its nature, and why is it blameworthy more 
than the brute ? If the moral law existing out of the will be a 
power or cause which, in its relation to the specific susceptibility 
of the moral being, produces under the same circumstances uni- 
formly the same result, according to the law of cause and effect ; 
if the acts of the will be subject to the same law, as mere links 
in the chain of antecedents and consequents, and thus a part of 
our nature, what is gained, I ask again, by the distinction of a 
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moral and a physical nature ? It is still only a nature under the 
law of cause and effect, and the liberty of the moral being is 
under the same condition with the liberty of the brute. Both 
are free to follow and fulfil the law of their nature, and both aro 
alike bound by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The very 
conditions of the law preclude the possibility of a power to act 
otherwise than according to their nature. They preclude the 
very idea of a free-will, and render the feeling of moral responsi- 
bility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but a self-contradic- 
tion and an absurdity. 

Turn the matter as we will — call these cottelativeB, namely, 
the inherent ausceptibihties and the causes acting on them from 
without, natural, or moral, or spiritual — so long as their action 
and reaction, or the law of reciprocity, which constitutes their 
specific natures, is considered as the controlling law of our whole 
being, so long as we refuse to admit the existence in the wiU of a 
power capable of rising above this law, and controlling its opera- 
tion by an act of absolute self determination, so long as we shall 
be involved m perplesitiea both in morals and religion. At ail 
events, the only method of avoiding them will be to adopt the 
creed of the Necessitarians entire, to give man over to an irre- 
sponsible nature as a better sort of animal, and resolve the will 
of the Supreme Reason into a blind and irrational fate. 

I am. well aware of the objections that will be made to this 
statement, and especially the demonstrated incomprehensibleness 
of a self-determining power. To this I may be permitted to an- 
swer, that, although the power to originate an act or state of 
mind may be beyond the capacity of our understandings to com- 
prehend, it is still not contradictory to reason ; and that I find it 
more easy to believe the existence of that, which is simply in- 
comprehensible to my understanding, than of that which involves 
an absurdity for m.y reason. I venture to affirm, moreover, that 
however we may bring our understandings into bondage f* the 
more comprehensible doctrine, simply because it is comprehensi- 
ble under the forms of the understanding, every man does, in 
fact, believe himself possessed of freedom in the higher sense of 
self-determination. Every man's conscience commands him to 
believe it, whenever for a moment he indulges the feeling of 
moral self-approbation, or of remorse. Nor can we on any other 
grounds justify the ways of God to man upon the supposition that 
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lie inflicts or will inflict any other puniahmeiit than that which 
is aimply remedial or disciplinary. But this Enbject will bo 
found more iully explained in. the course of the Work. My pres- 
ent object is merely to show the necessity of some system in rela- 
tion to these subjects different from the received one. 

It may perhaps be thought, that the language iieed above is 
too strong and two positive. But I venture to ask every candid 
man, at least every one who has not committed himself by wri- 
ting and publishing on the subject, whether in considering the 
great questions connected with moral accountability and the doc- 
trine of rewards and punishmentB, he has not felt himself pressed 
with such difficulties as those above stated ; and whether he has 
ever been able fully to satisfy his reason, that there was not a 
lurking contradiction in the idea of a being created and placed 
imder the law of its nature, and possessing at the same time a 
feeling of moral obUgation to fulfil a law above its nature. That 
many have been in this state of mind I loiow. I know, too, that 
some whose moral and religious feelings had led them to a full 
belief in the doctrines of spiritual religion, but who at the same 
time had been taught to receive the prevailing opinions in meta- 
physics, have found these opinions carrying them unavoidably, if 
they would bo consequent in their reasonings, and not do violence 
to their reason, to adopt a system of religion which does not pro- 
fess to be spiritual, and thus have been compelled to choose be- 
tween their philosophy and their religion. In most cases indeed, 
where men reflect at all, I am satisfied that it require all the 
force of authority, and all the influence of education, to carry the 
mind over these difficulties ; and that then it is only by a vague 
belief that, though we can not see how, there must be some 
method of reconciling what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that serious and trying dif- 
ficulties are felt to exist here, enough may be fomid, as it has ap- 
peared to me, in the controversy respecting the nature and origin 
of sin, which is at this moment int«reating the pubhc mind. Let 
any impartial observer trace the progress of that discussion, and 
after examining the distinctions which are made or attempted to 
be made, decide whether the subject, as there presented, be not 
involved in difficulties, which can not be solved on the principles 
to which, hitherto, both parties have adhered ; whether, hohiing 
as they do the same premisses in regard to the freedom of the 
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will, they can avoid coining to the eame conclueion in regard to 
the nature and origin of sin; whether in fact the distinctionB 
aimed at must not proVe merely verbal distinctions, and tlie con- 
troversy a fruitless one. But in tho Septomher number of the 
Christian Spectator, the reader wiU find remarks on this subject, 
to which I beg leave to refer him, and which I could wish him 
attentively to consider in connection with the remarks which I 
have made. I allude to the correspondence with the editors near 
the end of the number. The letter there inserted is said to be, 
and obviously is, from the pen of a very learned and able writer ; 
and I confess it has been no small gratification and encouragement 
to me, while laboring to Taring this Work and this subject be- 
fore the public, to find such a .state of feeling expressed, concern- 
ing the great question at imue, by such a writer. It wiO. be 
seen by reference to p. 545, of the C. S., that he places the " nu- 
cleus of the dispute" just where it is placed in this Work and in 
the above remarks. It will he seen, too, that by throwing au- 
thorities aside, and studying his own mind, he h.aa " come seri- 
ously to doubt," whether the received opinions with regard to 
motives, the law oi cause and effect, and the freedom of the mill, 
may not be erroneous. They appear to him " to be bordering on 
fatalism, if not actually embracing it." He doubts whether the 
mind may not have within itself the adequate cause of its own 
acts ; whether indeed it have not a self-determining power, " for 
the power in question involves the idea of originating volition. 
Less than this it can not ha conceived to involve, and yet "he free 
agency," Now this is just the view, offered in the piesent Work ; 
and, as it seems to me, these are just the doubts and conclusions 
which every one will entertain, who lays a=ide luthonty and re- 
flects upon the goings on of his own mind and the dictates of his 

But let us look for a moment at the remaiks of the editors in 
reply tc the letter above quoted. They maintam, m relation to 
original sin and the perversion of the wiU, that from either the 
original or the acquired strength of certain natural appetites, 
principles of self-love, &«., " left to themselves," the corruption 
of the heart will certainly follow. " In every instance the will 
does, in fact, yield to the demands of these. But whenever it thus 
yielded, there was power to the contrary ; otherwise there could 
be no freedom of moral action," Now I beg leave to place my 
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finger on the phrase in italics, and ask the editors what they mean 
by it. If they hold the common doctrines with regard to the rela- 
tion of cause and effect, and with regard to power as connected with 
that relation, and apply these to tbe acts of the will. I can aeo 
no more posaihility of conceiving a power to the contrary in this 
case, than of conceiving such a power in the current of a river. 
But if they mean to assert the existence in the will of an actual 
power to rise above the demands of appetite, &x., above the law 
of nature and to decide arbitrarily, whether to yield or not to 
yield, then they admit that the will is not determined absolutely 
by the extraneous uiiise but is in fact sei/-determined. They 
agree with the letter writer and the question for them is at rest. 
Thus, whatevei distinctions may be attempted hero, there can he 
no real distinction but between an irresponsible nature and a wiU 
that is self-determined The reader will find a few additional 
remarks on this topic in a note, aaid for the geneial views of tiie 
Work is again referred to a tormer note and the references there 
made. To the subject of that note, and to the great distinction 
between nature and the will, between the natural and the spir- 
itual, as unfolded in the Work, I must beg leave, also, again to 
request the special and candid attention of the reader. I must 
beg, too, the unprejudiced attention of every reader, friendly to 
the cause of practical and spiritual religion, to the tendency of 
this part of the Author's system, and of the romarlts hazarded 
above. 

I can not but be aware, that the views of the WIU here ex- 
hibited wlII meet with strong prejudices in a large portion, at 
least, of our religious community. I could wish that all such 
would cai^fnOy distinguish between the Author's views of the 
doctrine of religion and the philosophical grounds on which he 
supposes those doctrines are to be defended. If no one disputes, 
and I trust no one will dispute, the substantial orthodoxy of the 
Work, without iirst carefully examining what has been the ortho 
doxy of the Church in general, and of the gieat bodj of the Re 
formers, then I should hope it may be wiselj con'iideied whethei 
as a question of philosophy, tht, raetaphpical pnnt,ipJeB of this 
Work are not in themselves more ra lecordance with the die 
trinos of a spiritual religion, and better suited to then explanation 
and defence, than those above treated of It on examination it 
can not be disputed that they are then if not befoie I trust the 
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two systems may be compared without Tindue impartiality, anit 
the simple question of tlie truth of each may ho determined by 
that calra and persevering reflection, which, alone can determine 
questions of this sort. 

If the system here taught be true, theft it will follow, not, be it 
observed, that our religioa is aecessarily wrong, or our essentia] 
faith erroneous, but that the philosophical grounds, on which we 
are accustomed to defend our faith, ate unsafe, and that their 
natural tendency is to error. If the spirit of the Gospel still ex- 
ert its influence ; if a truly epiritual religion he maintained, it 
is in opposition to our philosophy, and not at all by its aid. I 
know it will be said, that the practical results of our pecuhar 
forma of doctrine are at variance with these remarks. But this 
I am not prepared to admit. True, religion and religious insti- 
tutions have flourished : the Gospel, in many parts of our country, 
has been affectionately and faithfully preached by great and good 
men ■ the word and the Spirit of God have been communicated 
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of the writings of the 16th a.ad 17th centuries to kno'w, that the 
opinions of the Reformers, and of all the great divines of that 
period, on sulijects of this sort, were far different from those of 
Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially the same 
with those taught in this Work. This last remark appUes not 
only to the views entertained by the eminent philosophers and 
divines of that period on the particular subject above discussed, 
but to the distinctions made, and the language employed by them, 
with reference to other points of no less importance in the consti- 
tution of our being. 

It must have been observed by the reader of the foregoing 
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pages, that I have used several words, especially understanding 
and reason, in a sense somewhat diverse from their present accep- 
tation ; and the occasion of this I suppose would be partly un- 
derstood from my having already directed tlie attention of the 
reader to the distinction exhibited between these words in the 
Work, and from the remarks made on the ambiguity of the word 
" reason" in its common use. I now proceed to remark, that 
the ambiguity spoken of, and the cousec[uent perplexity in regard 
to the use and authority of reason, have arisen from the habit of 
using, since the time of Locke, the terms understanding and 
reason indiscriminately, and thus confounding a distinction clearly 
marked in the philosophy and in the language of the older 
writers. Aias ! had the terms only been confounded, or had we 
suffered only an inconvenient ambiguity of language, there would 
be comparatively little cause for earnestness upon the subject ; or 
had our views of the things signified by these terms been only 
partially confused, and had we still retained correct notions of 
our prerogative, as rational and spiritual beings, the consequences 
might have been less deplorable. But the misfortune is, that the 
powers of understanding and reason have not merely been blended 
and confounded in the view of our philosophy ; — the higher and 
far more characteristic, as an essential constituent of our proper 
humanity, has been as it were obscured and hidden from our ob- 
servation in the inferior power, which belongs to us in common 
■with the brutes which perish. According to the old, the more 
spiritual, and genuine philosophy, the distinguishing attributes of 
OUT humanity — that image of Goi in which man alone was cre- 
ated of all the dwellers upon earth, and in virtue of which he 
was placed at the head of this lower world, was said to be found 
in the reasore a&d free-will. But understanding these in their 
strict and proper se dcod h rffm 
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the sort of proof which is deinanded, and we must therefore re- 
linquish our prerogative, and take our place with becoming hu- 
mility among our m.ore unpretending companions. In the as- 
cending series of powers, enumerated by Milton, with so much 
philosophical truth, as well ae beauty of language, in the fifth 
book of Paradise Lost, he mentions 

Fanof and ■understanding, whence the soul 
RejbOn reoeiT«fl. And reason is her being, 
DisourBiTo or intuitiTe. 

But the highest power here, that which is the being of the soul, 
considered as any thing differing in kind from the understanding, 
has no place in our popular metaphysics. Thus we have only 
the understanding, " the faculty judging according to sense," a 
faculty of abstracting and generalizing, of contrivance and fore- 
cast, as the highest of our intellectual powers ; and this we are 
expressly taught belongs to us in common with brutes. Nay, 
these views of our essential being, consequences and all, are 
adopted by men, whom one would suppose religion, if not phi- 
losophy, should have taught their utter inadequatonoss to the true 
and essential constituents of our humanity. Dr. Paley tells us in 
his Natural Theology, that only " contrivance," a power ob- 
viously and professedly belonging to brutes, is necessary to consti- 
tute personality. His whole system both of theology and morals 
neither teaches, nor implies, the existence of any specific differ- 
ence either between the understanding and reason, or between 
nature and the vrill. It does not imply the existence of any 
power in man, which does not obviously belong, in a greater or 
less degree, to irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, another reverend 
prelate in the English Church, in his " Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms, that we have no faculties differing in 
kind from those which belong to brutes. How many other 
learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the same opinions, I 
know not : though these are obviously not the peculiar views of 
the individuals, but conclusions resulting from the essential prin- 
ciples of their system. If, then, there is no better system., if this 
be the genuine philosophy, and founded in the nature of things, 
there is no help for us, and we niuat believe it — if we can. But 
most certainly it will follow, that we ought, as fast as the preju- 
dices of education vrill permit, to rid ourselves of certain notions 
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of prerogative, and certain feelings of our own superiority, ■which 
somehow have lieen strangely prevalent among our race. For 
though we have indeed, according to this Byaten!, a little more 
vtaderstanding than other animals — can abstract and generalize 
and forecast events, and the consequences of our actions, and com- 
pare motives Tuore skilfiilly than they ; though we have thus 
more knowledge and can cireimivent them ; though we have 
fnore power and can suhdue them ; yet, as to any distinctive and 
^miliar charajiteristic — as to any inherent and essential worth, 
■we are after all bwt little better — though we may be better off — 
than our dogs and horses. There is no essential difference, and 
we may rationally doubt — at least we might do so, if by the sup- 
position we were rational faeings — whether our fellow animals of 
the kennel and the stall are not unjustly deprived of certain per- 
sonal rights, and whether a dog charged with trespass may not 
rationaliy claim to be tried by a jury of his ^eis. Now however 
trifling and ridiculous this may appear, I would ask in truth and 
sobemeBS, if it be not a fair and legitimate inference from the 
premisses, and whether the absurdity of the one does not demon- 
strate the utter falsity of the other. And where, I would beg to 
know, shall we look, according to the popular system of philoso- 
phy, for that image of God in which we are created ? Is it a 
thing of degrees ? And is it simply because we have something 
tnore of the same faculties which belong to brutes, that we become 
the objects of God's special and fatherly care, the distinguished 
objects of his Providence, and the sole objects of bis Grace? — 
Doth God take care for oxen ? But why not ? 

I assure my readers, that I have no desire to treat vrith dis- 
respect and contumely the opinions of great or good men ; but the 
distinction in question, and the assertion and exhibition of the 
higher prerogatives of reason, as an essential constituent of our 
being, are so vitally important, in my apprehension, to the forma- 
tion and support of any rational system of philosophy, and — n!> 
less than the distinction before treated of— so pregnant of conse- 
quences to the interests of truth, in morals, and rehgion, and in- 
deed of all truth, that mere opinion and the authority of names 
may well be disregarded. The discussion, moreover, relates to 
facts, and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from the in- 
struction, or received on the authority, of any man. They must 
be ascertained by every man for himself, by reflection upon the 
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processes and laws of his own inward being, or they are not 
learned at aU to any valuable purpose. We do indeed Jind in 
ourselves then, as no one will deny, certain powers of intelligence, 
■which we have abundant reason to believe the brutes possess in 
common ■witli us in a greater or lees degi'ee. The functions of 
the understanding, as treated of in the popular systems of meta- 
physics, its faculties of attention, of abstraction, of generalization, 
the power of forethought and contrivance, of adapting means to 
ends, and the law of association, may bo, so far as we can judge, 
severally represented more or less adequately in the instinctive 
intelligence of the higher orders of brutes. But, not to anticipate 
too far a topic treated of in tte Work, do these, or any and all the 
faculties which ive discover in irrational animals, satisfactorily 
account to a reflecting mind for all the phenomena which are 
presented to our observation in our own consciousness ? Would 
any Bupposablo addition to the degree merely of those powers 
which we ascribe to brutes, render them rational beings, and re- 
move the sacred distinction, which law and reason have sanc- 
tioned, between things and persons ? Will any such addition ac- 
count for our having — what the brute is not supposed to have — 
the pure ideas of the geometrician, the power of ideal construc- 
tion, the intuition of geometrical or other necessary and universal 
truths ? Would it give rise, in irrational animals, to a law of 
moral rectitude and to conscience — to the feelings of moral 
responsibility and remorse ? Would it awaicen them to a reflec- 
tive self oonaciousness and lead them t* form and contemplate 
the irfftw of the soul oifreeuill o" imttwrtahty and of God ' 
It seems to me that we have only to leflect for a senous hour 
upon what wi, mean bj these ind then to compare them with our 
Rotion of what belongs to a brute its mheient powers and their 
correlitiie objects to feol that they aio utteilj incompatible — 
that m the Uessing of these we enjoy a pierogative which we 
can not disclaim without a violation of reison and a voluntarj 
abasement of ourselves— and that we must theiefore be possessed 
of sora^p^iuhai powers— of somo source of ideas disHnct from 
the understanding difiering ui I md fiom any and aU of those 
which belong to us in common with mfonor and irritional 
animals 

But -what these powers ^le oi what la the piecise nduie of 
the distmclHn between the ^ndpr'^t^ndlng and lea'.ou it is not 
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my province, nor have I undertaken, to show. My object is 
merely to illustrfite ita necessity, and the palptible obacurity, 
vagueness and deficiency, in this respect, of the mode of philoso- 
phizing, which is held in so high honor among us. The distinc- 
tion, itself Trill be found illustrated with some of ita important 
hearings in the Work, and in the notes and Appendix attached 
to it ; and can not be too carefully studied— in connection with 
that between nature and the will — by the student who would 
acquire distinct and intelligible notions of what constitutes the 
truly spiritual in our being, or find rational grounds for the pos- 
sibility of a truly spiritual religion. Indeed, cordd I succeed in 
fixing tbo attention of the reader upon this distinction., in such a 
way as to secure his candid and refl.eoting perusal of the Work, 
I should consider any personal effort or sacrifice abundantly 
recompensed. ITor am I aJone in this view of ita importance. 
A hterary friend, whose opinion on this subject would be valued 
by all who knew the soundneaa of his scholarship, says in a let- 
ter just now received, — " H' you can get the attention of think- 
ing men fixed on his distinction between the reason and the un- 
derstanding, you wOl have done enough to reward the labor of 
a life. As prominent a place as it holds in the writings of Cole- 
ridge, he seems to me far enough from making too much of it." 
No person of seriotti and philosophical mind I am confident can 
reflect upon the subject enough to understand it in its various 
aspects witho it irriving at the same views of the importance 
of the d atmcbon whatevei may be his convi(,ti n with legard 
to its truth 

B t indeed the only grounds ■which I find to appiehend that 
the iLality of the d stinction and the importance of the conse- 
quences reaultmg from it w ill bo m ich longer d nied and re 
jeeted among ua « m the oveiweening assuiince wbiLh pie 
viils with rogard to thi, alepateness, and perteeti n of the 
aytem of philosophy i^hi h is already leceived It is taken for 
gianted as a faU undisputed ind indisputxble that thifc is the 
moat enlightened age ot the world not only w-ith regard to the 
more general diffusion of certain points of practical knowledge , 
in which, probably it may be so but in all respects; that our 
whole system of the philosophy oi mmd as derived from Lord 
Bacon, especially, la the only one which has any claims to com- 
mon sense ; and that all dislin<,tion- not lecognizod in that are 
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coasequeiitly unworthy of our regard. What those Eeformera, 
to wliose transcendent powers of mind, and to whose characters 
as truly spiiitual divines, we are accustomed to look with feelings 
of so much general regard, might find to say in favor of their 
philosophy, few take the pains to inquire. Meither they nor the 
great philosophers with whom they held communion on subjects 
of this sort, can appear among us to speak in their own defence ; 
and even the huge folios and quartos, in which, though dead, 
they yet speak — and ought to be heard— -have seldom strayed to 
this side of the Atlantic. All our information respecting their 
philosophical opinions, and the grounds on which they defended 
them, has been received ftom writers, who were confessedly ad- 
vocating a system of recent growth, at open war with every thing 
more ancient, and who, in the great abundance of their seif- 
oomplacency, have represented their own discoveries as contain- 
ing the sam and substance of all philosophy, and the accumu- 
lated treasures of ancient wisdom bm unworthy the attention of 
" this enlightened age." Be it so — yet the fix^ishness of anti- 
quity, if it he of God, may prove wiser than men. It may be 
found that the philosophy of the Eeformera and their religion 
are essentially connected, and must stand or fall together. It 
may at length he discovered, that a system of religion essentially 
spiritual, and a system of philosophy which excludes the very 
idea of all spiritual power and agency, in their only distinctive 
and proper character, can not he consistently associated together. 
It is OTir peculiar misfortune in this country, that while the 
philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writers has been received 
in full faith, as the only rational system, and its leading princi- 
ples espociaUy passed off as unquestionable, the strong attach- 
ment to religion, and the fondness for speculation, by both of 
which we are strongly eharaeterized, have led us to combine and 
associate these principles, such as tliey are, with our rehgious 
interests and opinions, so variously and so intimately, that by 
most persons they are considered as necessary parts of the same 
system ; and fix)m being so long contemplated together, the re- 
jection of one seems impossible without doing violence to the 
other. Yet how much evidence might not an impartial observer 
find in exaraining the theological discussions which have pre- 
vailed, the speculative systems which have been formed and 
arrayed against each other, for the last seventy years, to ci 
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him that there must he some discordance in. the elemeats, some 
principle of secret hut irreconcilable hostility hetween a philoso- 
phy aad a religion, wliich, uuder every ingenious variety of form 
and shaping, still stand aloof ftom each other and refuse to co- 
here. For is it not a fact, that iu regard to every speculative 
system which has been formed on these philosophical principles, 
—to every new shaping of theory which has been devised and 
has gained adherents among us, — is it not a iact, I ask, that, to 
aO, except those adherents, the system— the philosophical theory 
— has seemed dangerous in its tendoacy, and at war with ortho- 
dox views of religion — perhaps even with the atlrihutes of God ? 
Nay, to bring the matter still nearer and more plainly to view, I 
ask, whether at this moment the organs and particular friends of 
our leading theological seminaries in New England, both devo- 
tedly attached to an orthodox and spuitual system of religion, and 
expressing mutual confidence as to the essentials of their mutual 
faith, do not each consider the other as holding a philosophical 
theory subversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not miainforihed, this 
is the Bim.ple fact. 

Mow, if these things be so, I would ask again with all ear- 
nestness, and out of regard to the interests of truth alone, whether 
serious and reflecting men may not be permitted, without the 
ohai^e of heresy in Religiok, to stand in doubt of this Philoso- 
'ein altogether ; whether these facts which will not be disputed, 
do not furnish just grounds for suspicion, that the principles of 
our philosophy may be erroneous, or at least induce us to look 
with candor and imparliahty at the claims of another and a dif- 
ferent system ? 

What are the claims of the system, to which the attention of 
the public is invited in this Work, can be understood fuUy, only 
by a caieftil and reflecting examination of its principles ia con- 
nection with the conscious wants of our inward being — the re- 
quirements of our own reason and consciences. Its purpose and 
tendency, I have endeavored in some measure to exhibit ; and if 
the influence of authority, which the prevailing system himishes 
against it, can and must be comiteracted by any thing of a like 
kind — (and whatever professions we may make, the influence of 
authority produces at least a predisposing eflect upon our minds) 
— the remark which I have made will show, that the principles 
here taught are not wholly unauthorized by men, whom we have 
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b«eii taught to reverence among the great and good. I can nnt 
!iut aild. as a matter of sinaple justice to the queetiuii, that liow- 
M'tii- our prevailing Bystem of philosophizing may ha.ve appealed 
lo the authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid exatnina- 
tioi; of his ■wiitinga, especially the first part of his Novwm Or- 
go-num. to he conTinced that such an appeal is without grounds ; 
and that in fact the fundamental principle of his philosophy are 
tlio Bitme with those taught in this -work The great distinction 
fisyieeiaJly, between the understanding and the reason, is fuUy and 
t'learly recognized ; and as a philosopher he would be far more 
p!o|H;rly associated with Piato, or even Aristotle, than with the 
modern philosophers, who have miscalled their systems hy his 
name. Foe further remarks on this point, the reader is requested 
lo reler to the notes. In our own times, moreover, there is abun- 
dant evidence, whatever may be thought of the principles of this 
Work here, that the same general views of philosophy are regain- 
ing their ascendency elsewhere. In Great Britain there arc not 
few, wEo begin to believe that the deep-toned and sublime elo- 
quence of Coleridge on these great subjects may have something 
to claim their attention besides <i few peculiarities of language. 
In Paris, the doctrines of a rationil ind spiritual system of phi- 
losophy are taught to 1 aten ng and adm nng thousands by one 
of the most learned and Uoquent ph lose j hers t the age ; and in 
Germany, if I mistake not the same general views are adopted 
by the serious iriends of lehgious truth among her great and 
learned men. 

Such— as 1 have no do bt — mus-t he the ctse -wherever think- 
ing men can be brought dist nctly and impaitially to examine 
their clairna ; and indeed to those who shall study and compre- 
he,nd the general history of philosophy, it must alwa^ be matter 
of special w^onder, that in the Christian community, anxiously 
striving to explain and defend the doctrines of Christianity in 
their spiritual sense, there should have been a long-continued and 
tenacious adherence to philosophical principles, so subversive of 
their faith in every thing distinctively spiritual ; while those of 
an opposite tendency, and claiming a near relationship and cor- 
respondence with the truly spiritual in the Christian system, and 
tho mysteries of its sublime faith, were looked upon with suspi- 
cion and jealousy, as unintelligible or dangerous metaphysics. 

And here I must be allowed to add a few remarks with regard 
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to the popular obioctiona agiinst the system of philosophy, the 
ctaims of which I am uigmg especiaUy against the writings of 
the Author, under wlio=e aaine it appears in the present "Work. 
These are various and often contradictory, hut usually have ref- 
erence either to his peculiiiities of language, or to the depth — 
whether apparent oi leal — and the unintelligihleness, of hia 
thoughts. 

To the first of these it seems to me a sufficient answer, for a 
mind that would deal hoaestly and frankly by itself, to suggest 
that in the very nature of things it is impossible for a writer to 
express by a single word any truth, or to mark any distinction, 
not recc^^ized in the language of hia day, unless he adopts a 
■word entirely new, or gives to one already in use a now and more 
pecuhar sense. !Kow in coinmtmicating truths, which the writer 
deems of great and fundamental importance, shall he thus appro- 
priate a single word old or new, or trust to the vagueness of per- 
petual circumlocution? Admitting for example, the existence of 
the important distinction, for which this writer contends, between 
the understanding and reason, and that this distinction when rec- 
ognized at all is confounded in the common wee of language by 
employing the words indiscriminately, shall he still use these 
words indiscriminately, and either invent a new word, or mark 
the dbtinetion by descriptive circumlocutions, or shall he assign 
a more distinctive and precise meaning to the words already 
used ? It seems to me obviously more in accordance with the 
laws and genius of language to take the course which he has 
adopted. But in this case and in many others, where hia lan- 
guage seems peculiar, it can not be denied that the words had 
already been employed in the same sense, and the same distinc- 
tions recognized, by the older and many of the most distinguished 
writers in the language. But the reader will find the Author's 
own views of the subject in the Work, 

With regard to the more important objection, that the 
thoughts of Coleridge are immtdUgiUe, if it be intended to im- 
ply, that his language is not in itself expressive of an inteUigible 
meaning, or that he affects the appearance of depth and mys- 
tery, while his thoughts are common-place, it is an objection, 
which no one who has read his Works attentively, and acquired 
a feeling of intex-est for them, will treat their Author with so 
much disrespect as to answer at all. Every such reader knows 
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that he uses woicta uniformly with, astonishing precision, and that 
language becomes, in hiiS use of it — in a degree, of which few 
writers can give us a conception — a Hving power, " consuhstan- 
tial" with the power of thought, that gave birth to it, and 
awakening and calling into action a corresponding energy in our 
own minds. There is little encouragement, moreover, to answer 
the objections of any man, who will permit himself to be incurably 
prejudiced against an Author by a few peculiarities of language, 
or an apparent difiicidty of being imdetatood, and without in- 
quiring into the cause of that difficulty, where at the same time 
he can not but see and acknowledge the presence of great intel- 
lectual and moral power. 

But if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that the 
thoughts of the Author are often difficult to be apprehended — 
that he makes large demands not only upon the attention, but 
upon the reflecting and thinting powers, of his readers, the fact 
is not, and need not be, denied : and it will only remain to be 
decided, whether the instruction offered, as the reward, will re- 
pay us for the expenditure of thought required, or can be obtained 
for less. I know it is customary in this country, as well as in 
Great Britain — and that too among men from whom different 
language might be expected — to affect either contempt or mod- 
esty, in regard to all that is more than common-place in philos- 
ophy, and especially " Coleridge's Metaphysics " as " too deep for 
them." 'Now it may not be every man' d ty -y man's 

power, to devote to such studies the tim 1 h gh cessary 
to understand the deep things of phOosopI y B f ne who 
professes to be a scholar, and to cherish nly 1 f ruth for 

the truth's sake, to object to a system of n taphy b ise it is 
" too deep for him," must be either a di luation, 

that its depths are not worth exploring — 1 h han the 

objector knows — or a confession that — w h U h p 1 ed love 
of truth and knowledge— he prefers to " si j f d nn ' The 
misfortune is, that men have been cheated into a belief, that all 
philosophy and metaphysics worth knowing are contained in a 
few voltanes, which can be understood with little expense of 
thought ; and that they may very well spare themselves the 
vexation of trying to comprehend the depths of " Coleridge's 
Metaphysics." According to the popular notions of the day, it is 
a very easy matter to understand the philosophy of mind. A 
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new woi'k on pliilosoplty is aa easy to read as the last new novel ; 
and superficial, would-be seliolars, who have a very seasible hor- 
ror at the thought of studying Algebra, or the doctrine of fluxions, . 
can yet go through a course of moral sciences, and know ail 
about the philosophy of the mind, 

Ifow why will not men of sense, and men who have any just 
pretensions to scholarship, see that there must of aeceasity be 
gross sophistry somewhere in any system of metaphysics, which 
pretends to give us an adequate and scientific self-knowledge — to 
render comprehensive to us the myat law f ur own in- 

ward being, with less manly and perse m eff t f thought on 
our part, than is oonfessediy required t mp h d tl e simplest 
of those sciences, aU of which are but son f the pkcBnometia, 
from which the laws in questioa are t be nf n d — Why will 
they not see and acknowledge — what ae w uld ppose a mo- 
ment's reflection would teach them — that to attain true self- 
knowledge by reflection upon the objects of our inward conscious- 
ness — not merely tJD understand the motives of our conduct as 
conscientious Christians, but to know ourselves scientifically as 
philosophers — must, of necessity, be the most deep and diffi.cvd.t 
of all our attainments in knowledge ? I trust that what I have 
already said will be sufiicient to expose the absurdity of objec- 
tions against metaphysics in general, and do something towards 
showing, that we are in actual and urgent need of a system some- 
what deeper than those, the contradictions of ■which have not 
without reason made the name of philosophy a terror io the 
friends of truth and of religion. " False metaphysics can be 
efiectually counteracted by true metaphysics aloae ; and if the 
reasoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, the truth deduced can 
never be the less valuable on account of the depth from which it 
may have been drawn." It is a fact, too, of great importance to 
be kept in mind, in relation to this subject, that in the study of 
o — aa akwdg nbiig — heae 

tth a imna naagr-adp wnh 

y an dawfaaih Hw tldpnay 

ha e b ah med ad a uhbg pby s 

fo a h and a n n nd mu 11 mam 

and b fy ah ulfahebnofhe 

well 

The system of philosophy here taught does not profess to make 
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men. philosophers, or — which ought to mean the same thing — to 
guide them to the knowledge of themselves, without the lahor 
both of atteutioQ and of severe thinking. If it did so, it would 
have, like the more popular works of philosophy, far less affinity 
than it now has, with the m^eries of religion, and those pro- 
found truths concerning our spiritual being and destiny, which 
are revealed in the livings hard to be understood of St. Paul and 
of the beloved disciple. For I can not but remind my readers 
again, that the Author does not undertake to teach us the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, with the exclvtaion of the truth and 
influences of religion. He would not undertake to philosophize 
respecting the being and character of man, and at the same time 
exclude from his view the very principle which constitutes his 
proper humanity : he would not, in teaching the doctrine of the 
solar system, omit to mention the sun, and the law of gravitation . 
He professes to investigate and unfold the being of man as man, 
in his higher, his peculiar, and distinguishing attributes. These 
it is, which are hard to be understood, ajid to apprehend which 
requires the exercise of deep reflection and exhausting thought. 
Nor in aiming at this oliject would he consider it very philosophi- 
cal to reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers on the 
subject of religion, or even of the volume of Revelation itself. 
He would consider St. Augustine as none the less a philosopher, 
because he became a Christian. The Apostles John and Paul 
were, in the view of this system of philosophy, the most rational 
of all writers, and the New Testament the most philosophical of 
all books. They are so because they unfold more fuUy, than any 
other, the tme and essential principles of our bemg; because 
they give us a clearer and deeper insight into those constituent 
laws of our humanity, which as men, and therefore as philoso- 
phers, we are most concerned to know. Wot only to those, who 
seek the practical self-knowledge of the humble, spiritually^minded 
Ckristian, but to those also, who are impelled by the " heaven 
descended yvSidi aeavxlm" to study themselves as philosophers, 
and to make self-knowledge a science, the truths of Scripture are 
a light and a revelation. The more earnestly we reflect upon 
these and refer them, whether as Ckristiajis or as philosophers, to 
the movements of our inward being — ^to the laws which reveal 
themselves in oui own consciousness, the more fully shall we un- 
derstand, not only the language of Scripture, but all that most 
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demands and excites the curiosity of tlie genuine pHlosopher in 
the mysteiious character of man. It is by this guiding light, that 
we can beat search into and apprehend the constitution of that 
" marvellous microoosm," which, the more it has been known. 
Las awakened more deeply the wonder and admiration of the 
true philosopher in every age. 

Nor would the Author of this Work, or those who have im- 
bibed the spirit of his S5^tera, join with the philosoplierB of the 
day in throwing aside and treating with a contempt, as ignorant 
BS it is arrogant, the treasures of ancient wisdom. He, says the 
son of Sirach, that giveth Ms mind to the law of the Most High, 
and is occupied in the meditation thereof, wiU seek out the wis- 
dmn of all the ancient. In the estimation of the true philosopher, 
the case should not be greatly altered in the present day ; and 
now that two thousand years have added such rich and manifold 
abundance to those ancient " sayings of the wise," he will still 
approach them with reverence, and receive their instruction with 
gladness of heart. In seeking to explore and unfold these deeper 
and more solemn mysteries of our bemg, which inspire us with 
awe, while they baffle our comprehension, he will especially be- 
ware of trusting to Ms own understanding, or of contradicting, 
in compliance with the self-flattering inventions of a single age, 
the universal faith and consciousness of the human race. On 
such subjects, thougli he would call no man master, yet neither 
would he willingly ioiego the aids to be derived, in the search 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdom — those 
giants in intellectual power, who from generation to generation 
were admired and venerated by the great and good. Much less 
coald he think it becoimng, oi consistent with his duty to hazard 
the publication of his own thoughts on subjeota of the deepest con- 
cernment, and on which minds ot greatest depth and power had 
been occupied in formei ages, while confessedly ignorant alilte of 
their doctrines and of the arguments by which they are sus- 
tained. 

It is in this spirit, that the Author of the work here offered 1j3 
the public has prepared himself to deserve the candid and even 
confiding attention of his readers, with reference to the great sub- 
ject of which he treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon our attention, as 
of every other work, must depend more upon its inherent and es- 
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sential character, than upon the worth and authority of its Au- 
thor, it may yet he of service to the reader to know, that he is 
no hasty or imimnished adventurer in the department of author- 
ship, to which the Work belongs. The discriminating reader of 
this "Work can not fail to .hscover his profound knowledge of the 
philosophy of language, the principles of its coastructioii, and the 
laws of its interpretation. In others of his works, perhaps more 
fuUy than in this, there is evidence of aji unrivalled mastery 
over all that pertains both to logic and philology. It has heen 
already intimated, that he is no contemner of the great writers 
of antiquity and of their wise sentences ; and prohahly few Eng- 
lish scholars, even in those days when there were giants of learn- 
ing in Great Britain, and minds more richly furnished with the 
treasures of ancient lore. But especially will the reader of this 
Work observe with admiration the profoundness of his philoaophi- 
oal attainments, and his thorough and intimate knowledge, not 
only of the works and syatema of Plato and Aristotle, and ol the 
celebrated philosophers of modem times, but of those too much 
neglected writings of the Greek and Roman Fathers, and of the 
great leaders of the Reformalion, which more particularly quah- 
fied him for discussing the subjects of the present Work. If these 
qualifications, and — with all these, and above all — a disposition 
professed and made evident seriously to value them, chiefly as 
they enable him more fully and clearly to comprehend and illus- 
trate the truths of the Christian system, — if these, I say, can 
give an Author a claim to serious and thoughtful attention, then 
may the Work here offered urge its claim upon the reader. My 
own regard for the cause of truth, for the interests of philosophy, 
of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope that they may not be 

Of his general claims to our regard, whether fiom exalted per- 
sonal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his intellec- 
tual powers, and the vast extent and variety of his accumulated 
stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to speak. If it be true 
indeed that a really great mind can be worthily commended only 
by those who adequately hoth appreciate and comprehend its 
greatness, there are few who should undertake to estimate, and 
set forth in appropriate terms, the intellectual power and moral 
worth of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. ifTeither he, nor the pubhc, 
would be benefited by such commendations as I could bestow. 
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The few among us who have read his works with the attention 
which they deserve, are at no loss what rank to assign him among 
the writers of the present age ; to those who have not, any lan- 
guage, which I might use, would appear hyperbolical and ex- 
travagant. The character and influence of his principles as a 
philosopher, a moralist, and a Christian, and of the writings by 
which he is enforcing them, do not ultimately depend upon the 
estimation in which they may now be held ; and to posterity he 
may safely intrust those " productive ideas" and " living words" 






To perisli nt 



the possession of which wiH be for their benefit, and connected 
with which, in the language of the Son of Sirach, — His own 
•memorial shall not depart away, and his name sltall live from 
generation to generation. J. M. 
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THE AUTHOR'S ADDRESS TO THE HEADER. 

Fellow-Cheistian ! the wih bad da fiw 
held a very subordinate plac n. y gh d lu g h 
composition of this Volume Le n 

Eind demerits, in respect of b y d atinu p sses p 

tional weight, and no more, J 1111 dgn 

against its contents. Eead h gh Ii p h 

of your mind with, the state h h y u' w n y 

first opened the book. Has fl H pph d 

or suggested fresh subjects for reflection? Has it given you any 
new information ? Has it removed any obatatile to a lively con- 
viction of your responsibility as a moral agent ? Has it solved 
any difficulties, which had impeded your faith as a Christian ? 
Lastly, has it increased your power of thinking connectedly — 
especially on the sobeme and purpose of the Redemption by 
Christ? If it have done none of these things, condemn it aloud 
as worthless ; and strive to compensate for your own lo^ of time, 
by preventing others from wasting tbeirs. But if your conscience 
dictates an affirmative answer to all or any of the preceding 
questions, declare this too aloud, and endeavor to extend my 
utility. 
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fiatara ical jiaia pE0atu^ lUiKOplieTdt. mabinus. 



Ottatis dimwB alqtie ktimatta eradttionU elementa tria, JVoase, Telle, 
Posse; fuomm prixcipiiim itmim Mfns ; cujti4 ocalua Hatio ; BUilwaeM, * • 
priebet Bern. tioo. 



JPo(ara»i homims hsne Dens ipse voluit, «( duartem rertan eiipidus el ap- 
petsna esset, Teligionii et sapieniia. Sed homines'iileo fallimtur, qiiod aiit 
religionem lUKijwuwf omissa tapientia ; aut eapienlio'. soli etudent omuea 
religions; earn allerum sine aliero esse ho» posait vensm. 
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THE AHTHOK'S PKBFACB. 

An Author has thi-ee points to settle : to what sort his work 
belongs, for what description of readers it is intended, and the 
specific end or object, which it is to answer. There is indeed a 
pxeliminajry question respecting the end which the writer himself 
has in view, whether the number of purchasers, or the benefit of 
the readers. But this may be safely passed by ; since where the 
hook itself or the known, principles of the writer do not supersede 
the question, there will seldom be sutiicient strength of character 
for good or for evil to afford much chance of its being either dis- 
tinctly put or fairly answered. 

I shall proceed therefore to state as briefly as possible the in- 
tentions of the present Volume in reference to the three first-men- 
tioned points, namely, What ? For whom t For what ? 

I. "Wbat ? The answer is contained in the title-page. It be- 
longs to the class of didactic works. Consequently, those who 
neither wish instruction for themselves, nor assistance in instruct- 
ing others, have no interest in its contents. 

8U atis, fits Jfimia : siint caltha, et mm tihi spiro ! 

II. For whom ? Grenerally, for afl many in all classes as wish 
for aid in disciplining their minds to habits of reflection ; for all, 
who desirous of building up a, m.anly character in the light of dis- 
tinct consciousness, are content to study the principles of moral 
aiobitecture on the several grounds of prudence, morality, and re- 
hgion. And lastly, for all who feel an interest in the position 
which I have undertaken to defend, this, namely, that the Chris- 
tian Faith is the perfection of human intelligence, — an interest 
sufficiently strong to insure a patient attention to the arguments 
brought in its support. 

But if I am to mention any particular class or description of 
readers, who were prominent in my thought during the composi- 
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tjon of the volume, my reply must te ; that it was especially de- 
signed for the studious young at the close of theii education or on 
their first entrance into the duties of manhood and the rights of 
aelf-govemment. And of these, again, in thought and wish I 
destined the work (the latter and larger portion, at least) yet 
more particulajly to students intended for the ministry ; first, as 
in duty bound, to the momhers of our Universities ; secondly (but 
only in respectof this mental precedency second), to all alike of 
whatever name, who have dedicated their future lives to the cul- 
tivation of their race, as pastors, preachers, missionaries, or in- 
structors of youth. 

Ill, For what ? The worth of an author is estimated by the 
ends, the attainra.ent of which he proposed to himself by the par- 
ticular work ; while the value of the work depends on its fitness, 
as the means. The objects of the present volume are the follow- 
ing, arranged in the order of their comparative importance. 

1. To direct the reader's attention to the value of the science 
of words, their use and abiose, and the incalculable advantages 
attached to the habit of using them appropriately, and with a 
distinct knowledge of their primary, derivative, and metaphorical 
senses. And in furtherance ol' this object I have neglected no 
occasion of enforcing the maxim, that to expose a sophism and to 
defect the ec[uivocal or double meaning of a, word is, in the great 
majority of cases, one and the same thing. Home Tooke entitled 
his celebrated work, "firaea nrBgdei'Ta, winged words : or language, 
not only the vehicle of thought but the wheels. With my con- 
victions and views, for inea I should substitute ISyoi, that is, 
words select and determinate, and for ms^derTu t.<iorieg, that is, 
Hving words. The wheels of the intellect I admit them to be ; 
but such as Ezekiel beheld in the visions of 6od as he sate 
among the captives by the river of Chebar, Whithersoever the 
Spirit was to go, the wheels vmnt, and thither -was their Spirit 
to go; for the Spirit of the living cieatureioas in the wheels also. 

2. To establish the distinct characters of prudence, morality, 
and religion : and to impress the conviction, that though the sec- 
ond requires the first, and the thud contains and supposes both 
the former ; yet still moral goodness is other and more than pru- 
dence on the principle of expediency , and religion more and 
higher than morality. For this distinction the better Schools 
even of Pagan Philosophy contended. 
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3. To subatantiate and set forth at large the momentous dis- 
tinction between reason and underatajidittg. Whatever is achiev- 
able by the understanding for the pnrposea of worldly interest, 
private or publie, has in the present age been pursued with an 
activity and a suceess beyond all former experience, and to an 
extent which equally demands my adnliration and excites my 
wonder. But likewise it is, and long has been, my conviction, 
that in no age einee the first dawning of science and philosophy 
in this island have the truths, interests, and studies which espe- 
cially belong to the reason, contemplative or practical, sunk into 
such utter neglect, not to say contempt, as during the last cen- 
tury. It is therefore one main object of this volume to estahhsh 
the position, that whoever transfers to the understanding the pri- 
macy due to the reason, loses the one and spoils the other. 

4. To exhibit a full and consistent scheme of the Christian 
Dispensation, and more largely of all the pecuhar doctrines of the 
Christian Faith ; and to answer all the objections to the same, 
which do not originate in a corrupt will rather than an erring 
judgment ; and to do this in a manner intelligible for all who, 
possessing the ordinary advantages of education, do in good ear- 
nest desire to form their religious creed in the light of their own 
convictions, and to have a reason for the faith which they pro- 
fess. There are indeed mysteries, in evidence of Which no rea- 
sons can be brought. But it has been my endeavor to show, that 
the true solution of this problem is, that these mysteries are rea- 
son, reason in its highest form of self-affirmation. 

Such are the special objects of these Aids to Eeflection. Con- 
cerning the general character of the work, let m.e be permitted 
to add the few following sentences. St. Augustine, in one of his 
Sermons, discoursing on a high point of theology, tells his audi- 
tor's — Sic accijrite, ut mereammi intelligere. Mdes enim debet 
prescedere intellectvm, ut sit inUlUctus fidei frmrdmn. Now 
without a certain portion of gratuitous and (as it were) experi- 
mentative faith in the writer, a reader will scarcely give that de- 
gree of continued attention, without which no didactic work 
worth reading can be read to anywise or profitable purpose. In 
this sense, therefore, and to this extent, every author, who is 
competent to the office he has undertaken, may without arro- 
gance repeat St. Augustine's words in his own right, and advance 
a similar claim on similar grounds. But I venture no further 
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than to itilimale the sentiment at a liumlDle distance, by avow- 
ing my faeiief that he, who seeks insti-nctioii in the following 
pages, will not fail to find entertainment likewise ; but that 
whoever seeks entertainment only will iimd neither. 

Beader '. — You have'been hrei in a land abounding with men, 
ahle in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold, this man in one, 
this in another, few iii many, none in all. But there is one art, 
of which every man should be master, the art of reflection. If 
you are not a thinking man, to what purpose are you a man at 
all ? In like manner, there is one knowledge, which it is every 
man's interest and duty to acquire, namely, self-knowledge ; or 
to what end was man alone, of aU animals, endued by the Crea- 
tor with the faculty of Belf-consciouaness ? Truly said the Pagan, 
moralist, 

e c<eZo desnefiSt, TvaBi oeavron. 

But you are likewise born in a Christian land : and Revelation 
has provided for you new subjects for reflection, and new treas- 
ures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by him who remains 
self-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key to this casket ; and by 
refl.ectioa alone can it be obtained. Reflect on your own thoughts, 
actions, circtunatances, and — which will be of especial aid to you 
in forming a habit of reflection, — accustom yourself to reflect on 
the words you use, hear, or read, their birth, derivation and his- 
tory. For if words are not things, they are living powers, by 
which the things of most importance to mankind are actuated, 
combined, and humanized. Finally, by reflection you may draw 
ftom the fleeting facts of your worldly trade, art, or profession, a 
science permanent as your immortal soul ; and make even these 
Bulsidiary and preparative to the reception of spiritual truth, 
" doing as the dyers do, who having first dipt their silks in colors 
of less value, then give them the last tincture of crimson in 
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mTEODUCTORY APHORISMS. 

APHORISM I. 

In philosophy equally as in poetry, it is the highest and most 
useful prerogative of genius to produce the strongest impressions 
of novelty, while it rescues admitted truths from the neglect 
caused by the very circumstance of their universal admission. 
Extremes meet. Truths, of aU others the most awful and inter- 
esting, are too often considered as so true, that they lose all the 
power of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
side by side with the most despised and exploded errors. 

APHORISM n. 

There is one sure way of giving freshness and importance to 
the most commou-place maxims — that of reflecting on them in 
direct reference to our own state and conduct, to our own past 
and future being. 

APHORISM ni. 

To restore a common-place truth to its first uncommon lustre, 
you need only translate it Into action. But to do this, you must 
have reflected on its truth. 

APHORISM IT. 

LeightoQ and Colei'idge. 
It is the advice of the wise man, " Dwell at home," or, with 
yourself ; and though there are very few that do this, yet it is 
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surpiising tiiat tlie greatest pait of mantmd can not be prevailed 
upon, at least to visit themselves sometimes ; but, according to 
the saying of the wise Solomon, The eyes of the fool are in the 
ends of the earth. 

A. reflecting mind, says an ancient -writer, is the spring and 
souroe of every good thing. " Omnis horn principium intellectus 
cogitabundus." It is at once the disgrace an3 the misery of men, 
that they live without fore-thought. Suppose yourself fronting a 
mirror. !Now what the objects behind you aie to their images 
at the same apparent distance before you, such is leflection to 
fore-thought. As a roan without fore-thought scarcely deserves 
the aame of a man, so fore-thought without reflection is but a 
metaphorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. 

APHORISM V. 

As a fruit-tree is more valuable than any one of its fruits singly, 
or even than all its fruits of a single season, so the noblest object 
of reflection is the mind itself, by which we reflect : 

And as the blossoms, the green and the ripe fi'uit of an orange- 
tree are more beautiful to behold when on the tree and seen as 
one with it, than the same growth detached and seen successively, 
after their importation into another country and different clime ; 
so it is with tlie manifold objects of reflection, when they are 
considered principally in reference to the reflective power, and as 
part and parcel of the same. No object, of whatever value our 
passions may represent it, but becomes foreign to us as soon as it 
is altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual hfe. To be ours, it must be referred to the mind, either as a 
motive, or consequence, or symptom. 

APHORISM VL 

LeiglitoLi. 
He who teaches men the piinciples and precepts of spiritual 
wisdom, beioie their imnds are called ofi"froni foreign objects, and 
turned inward upon themselves, might as well write his instruc- 
tions as the Sibyl wrote her piophecies, on the loose leaves of 
Imcs, and commit them to the meicj of the inconstant winds. 

APHORISM \ H, 

In order to learn, we must attend : in order to profit by what 
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we have learnt, we must think — that is, reflect. He only thinks 
who leflectfi.* 

APHORISM Vin. 

Leighttin and Goleridge, 
It is a matter of great difficulty, and req^uireis no ordinary sldil 
and address, to fix the attention, of men on the world within them, 
to induce them to study the processes and superintend the works 
■which they are themselves carrying on in their own minds ; m 
short, to awaken in thorn hoth the faculty of thoughtf and the 
inclination ta exercise it. For, alas ! the largest part of mankind 
are nowhere greater strangers than at home. 

APHORISM IX. 

Life is the one univei'sal soul, which by virtue of the enliven- 
ing Breath, and the informing Word, aU organized hodies have in 
common, each after its kind. This, therefore, all animals possess, 
and man as an animal. But, in addition to this, God transfused 
into maJi a higher gift, and specially imbreathed ; — even a living 
(that is, self-subsisting) soul, a soul having its life in itself. And 

" The indiEpoEition, nay, the acgry aversion to think, even in perBons 
who are most willing to attand, and on the subjects to ■wiioh tliey are giving 
Btndioua attentJon, ae political economy, Biblical theology, el^sical antiqui- 
ties, and the like, — is the feet that foreefi itself on my notice afresh, every 
time I eater into the sooiety of persons in the higher ranks. To assign a, 
feeling and a determmation of will, as a eatisfeetory reason for embracing 
or rejecting this or that opinion or belief, is of ordiimry oconrrenoe, and sure 
to obtun ijie sympathy and the suffrages of the company. And jet to me 
(his seems little less irralionM than to apply the nose to a picture, and to 
deoide on its genuinene^ by the sense of smell. 

f Distinction between Thought and Attention. — By Thought is here 
meant the volnnt^^ reproduction in our minds of those states of eonsdoos- 
ness, to which, as to his best and moat authentio dooumenta, the teacher of 
moral or religions truth refers us. In attantjon, we keep the mind pasaive : 
in thought, we rouse it into aetirity. hi the former, we submit to an im- 
pression — wa keep the mind steiidy, in order to receive the stamp. lii the 
hitter, we seek to imitate the artist, while we ourselves make a copy or 
duplieato of his work. Wo may leom arithmetic or the elements of geome 
try by continued attention alone ; but self-knowledge, or an insight into the 
laws and oonatitutaon of the human mind and the grounds of religion and 
true moraUty, in addition to the effort of attention, requires the energy of 
thought. 
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man became a living soid. He did not merely possess it, he be- 
came it. It -was his proper teing, his truest self, the m.an. in the 
man. None then, not one of human kind, so poor sjid destitute, 
but there is provided fhi Ip t a }(m 

not built with hands y ud p t f tl pi 1 sophy (f 1 Ij 
called) which mistak th th d t d tl 

Hions of our becoming co i -tintnih d ht f 

the truths and realitie tl ms 1 — h gl ri ly fi ish d 
Nothing is wanted but th y wl h is h 1 ght f thi h 
the light which is th y f tl 1 Tin I ht thi 

enlightening eye, is fit *I m nldth 

ordinarily meant by th t w d b t t is wh t a Oh t ght 

to mean by it, and to know too, whence it tiist came, and still 
continues to come — of what light even this light is but a reflec- 
tion. This, too, is thought ; and all thought is but unthinking 
that does not flow out of this, or tend towards it. 

APHORISM S, 

Self-Superintendence! that any thing should overlook itself! 
Is not this a pai'adox, and hard to understand ? It is, indeed, 
difScult, and to the irabruted sensualist a direot contradiction : 
and yet most truly does the poet exclaim. 



APHORISM XI. 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the 
conflict with, and conquest over a single passion or ' subtle bosom 
sin,' will teach us more of thought, will more effectually awaken 
the faculty, and form the habit, of reflection, thaa a year's study 
in the Schools withoitt them. 

APHORISM XIL 

In a world, the opinions of which are drawn from outside 
shows, many things may be paradoxical (that is, contrary to the 

* The 6iavoi(i, of St. John i. v. 30, inadequately rendered widerstandmg 
in our traoslatioii. To eshibit the Ml force at tha Greek word, we mnflt 
Q^j, a. 'ptiieer of discernment by reason. 
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I notion), and nevertheless true : nay, Ijccanse they are 
true. How should it be otherwiBO, as long as the imagination of 
the worldling is wholly occupied by surfaces, while the Christian's 
thoughts are fixed on the substance, that which is and abides, and 
which, because it is the substance,* the outward senses can not 
recognize. Tertullian had good reason for his assertion, that the 
simplest Christian (if indeed a Christian) knows more than the 
most accomplished irreligious philosopher. 



Let it not, however, be forgotten, that the powers of the tin- 
deratanding and the intellectual graces are precious gifts of God ; 
and that every Christian, according: to the opportunities vouch- 
safed to him, is hound to cultivate the one and to acquire the 
other. Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian who wilfully neglects 
BO to do. "What says the Apostle ? Add to youy faith knowledge, 
and to knowledge manly energy, — lig^nj.t 

APHORISM Xni. 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine "Word (by 
whom light, as well as immortahty, was brought into the world), 
which did not expajid the intellect, while it purified the heart ; — 
which did not multiply the aims and objects of the understand- 
ing, while it fixed and simpHfied those of the desires and passions. J 

*' Q-aod slot svilus, that '^Meh stands beueatli, aud (aa it 'Were) supports, 
tbe appearanee. In a laiigimg^ like ours, so many words of 7lii<^ axe de- 
rived from other languages, there are few modes of iuetruotioo more aBeftil 
or mora amUBing tlian that of acoustDraing young people to seek for the 
etymology, or primary meaulag of the words thej use. There are oases, in 
which more kuowledge of more valuo may be conveyed by the history of a 
word, t.hgn by the history of a campaign, 

+ 2 Fet, i. 5.-^£!d. 

% The effects of 6 zealous ministry on tie inteHeots and aeqoirements of 
the lahorii^ classes are not only attested by Baxter, and the Presbyterian 
divines, but admitted by Bisliop Burnet, who during Ida mission in the west 
of Sajtland, was ' amazed to find a poor commonalty so able to argue,' Jto. 
But we need not go to a sister church for pi-oo( or esample. The diffusion 
of light and knowledge through this kingdom, by the exertions of the bish- 
ops and clergy, by Episcopaliaiia and Puritans, from Edtrard VL to the 
Restoration, was as wonderful as it is praiseworthy, and may be justly 
placed among the most remarkable fiicfs in history 
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If acquiescence without insight ; if ■warmth without light ; if 
an immunity from doubt, givea and guaranteed by a resolute ig- 
norance ; if the hahit of taking for granted the words of a cate- 
chism, tememlDered or forgotten ; if a mere sensation of positive- 
neas substituted — I will not say for the sense of certainty, but — 
for that calm assurance, the very means and conditions of which 
it supersedes ; if a belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes 
no root, immovable as the limpet from the rock, and, like the 
limpet, fised there by mere force of adhesion : — if these suffice 
to make men Christians, in what sense could the Apostio affirm 
that believers receive, not indeed worldly wisdom, which comes to 
naught, hut the wisdom of God, that we might know and com- 
prehend the things that are freely given to us of God 1 On 
what grounds could he denounce the sincerest fervor of spirit as 
defective, where it does not. likewise bring forth fruits in the un- 
derstajiding ? 

APHORISM XIV. 

In our present state, it is little less than impossible that the 
affectious should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
employment to the understanding, and yet can not be made 
manifest to the senses. The exercise of the reasoning and re- 
flecting power^ increasing insight, and enlarging vievre, are re- 
quisite to keep alive the substantial faith in the heart. 

APHORISM XY. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all other faculties may be 
swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate vision ; but 
it is on the wings of the cherubim, that is (according to the in- 
terpretation of the ancient Hebrew doctors), the intellectual pow- 
ers and energies, that we must first be borne up to the " pure 
empyrean." It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect 
mortals, that can bum unfuelled and self-fed. Give me under- 
standing (is the prayer of the Eoyal Psalmist), and I shall ob- 
serve thy law with my whole heart. — Thy law is exceeding broad 
. — that K, comprehensive, pregnant, containing far more than the 
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apparent import of tke -words on a first perusal. It is my medi- 
tation all the day.* 



It is wortJiy of special observation, that tlie Scriptures are 
diatingTiished from all other writings pretending to inspiration, by 
the strong and frequent recommendationa of knowledge, and a 
spirit of inquiry. 'Wilhom reflection, it is evident that neither the 
one can he acquired nor the other exercised. 

APHORISM STI. 

The word rational has been strangely abused of late times. 
This must not, however, disindine us to the weighty consideration, 
that thoughtfulness, and a desire to bottom all our convictions on 
grounds of right reason, are inseparable from the character of a 
Christian, 

APHORISM XVII. 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or cornea np 
of its own accord. The difBculty is indeed greater than many, who 
mistake quick recollection for thought, are disposed to admit ; but 
how mucli lesa than it would be, had we not heen bom and bred 
in a Christian and Protestant laad, few of us are sufficiently aware. 
Truly may we, and thankfuDy ought we to, exclaim with the 
Psalmist : The entra?Ke of thy words giveth light; it giveth 
understanding to the siwspfe.t 

APHORISM XVni. 

Examine the journals of our zealous missionaries, I will not 
say among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the highly civ- 
ilized, though fearfully uEcuItivatcd, inhabitants of ancient India. 
How often, and how feelingly, do they describe tho difficulty of 
rendering the simplest chain of thought intelligible to the ordi- 
nary natives, the rapid exhaustion of their whole power of at- 
tention, and with what distressful effort it is exerted while it 
lasts ! Yet it is among those that the hideous practices of self- 
torture chiefly prevail. if folly were no easier than wisdom, it 
* Ps, cxiK.— J?<e, + Pa. csix.—Hd. 
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being often bo very mucli more grievous, how certainly might 
these unhappy slaves of superstition he converted to Christianity ! 
But, alas '. to swing by hooks passed through the back, or to walk 
in shoes with nails of iron pointed upwards through the soles — 
all this is so niuch less difficult, demands so mucJi less exertion 
of the will than to reflect, and by reflection to gain knowledge 
and tranguilhty ! 



It is not true that ignorant persons have no notion of the ad- 
vantages of truth and knowledge. They confess they seft and 
bear witness to these advantages, in the conduct, the mTimimties, 
and the superior powers of the possessors. Were they attainable 
by pilgrimages the most toilsome, or penances the most pimful, 
we should assuredly have as many pilgrims and self tormentor e 
in the service of true religion, as now exist under Ike tjiinnj of 
Papal or Brahmin superstition. 

APHORISM XIX. 

In coimtries enlightened by the Gospel, however, the most for- 
midable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent impediment to 
men's turning their minds inwards upon themselves, is that they 
are afraid of what they shall find there. There is an aching 
hollowness in the bosom, a dark cold speck at the heart, an ob- 
Bcnre and boding sense of a somewhat, that must be kept out of 
sight of the conscience : some secret lodger, whom they can 
neither resolve to eject or retain.* 



Graces vouchtafed !« a Christian land. 
Lord I witli what cace hast thou begirt ub roi 
Parenta first aeason as. Then eohoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws. They send ob bound 
To rules of reason. Holy meBaengers ; 
Pulpits acd Sundays ; sorrow dog^ng bid ; 
Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sizes ; 
Fine nets and sti-utagems to catch us in ; 
Bibles laid open ; nullions of surprises ; 
BleBBinga beforehand ; ties of gratefulness ; 
The sound of gloi-y ringing in our ears ; 
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COMMENT, 

Few are so obdurate, few have sufficient strength of character, 
to he able to draw forth an evil tendency or immorai practice 
iitia distinct consciousness, without bringing it in the same mo- 
ment before an awaking conscience. But for this, very reason it 
becomes a duty of conscience to form the mind (o a habit of dis- 
tinct conaeiousuees. An unreflecting Christian walks in twilight 
among snares and pitfalb ! He entreats the heavenly Father not 
to lead him into temptation, and yet places himself on the very 
edge of it, because he will not kindle the torch which his Father 
had given into his hands, as a mean of prevention, aiid lest he 
should pray too late. 

APHOEISM XX. 

Among the various undertakings of men, can there bo men- 
tioned one more important, can thete be conceived one more sub- 
lime, than an intention to form the human mind anew after the 
Divine Image ? The very intention, if it be sincere, is a ray of 
its dawning. The requisites for the execution of this high intent 
may be comprised under three heads ; the prudential, the moral, 
and the spiritual. 

APHORISM XXL 

First, UeligioLis Pradence.— "What this is, will be best ex- 
plained by its effects and operations. Prudence, in the service 
I of religion, consists in the prevention or abatement of hindrances 
and distractions ; and consequently in avoiding, or removing, all 
such circumstances as, by diveiling the attention of the work- 
man, retard the progress and hazard the safety of the work. It 
is likewise (I deny not) a part of this unworldly prudence, to 
place ourselves as much and as often as it is in our power so to 
do, in circumBtanees directly favorable to our great design ; and 
ta avail ourselves of all the positive helps and fiirtherances which 
these circumstances afford. But neither dare we, as Christians, 

Without, our shame ; ■witMn, oar oouBoieooea 
Angela and grace ; eternal hopes and fears I 
Yet all these Eeneee, and their whole an-ay, 
One eumiing boaom sin blows quite away. 
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forget wbose and under what dominion the things are, quc& nm 
cirewmstant, that ia, which stand around vs. We are to remem- 
ber, that it is the ■world that constitutes our outward circum- 
stances ; that in the form of the world, which is evermore at va- 
riance with the divine form or idea, they are cast and moulded ; 
aud that of the means and measures which prudence requires in 
the forming anew of the divine image in the soul, the greatest 
part supposes the world at enmity with our design. We are to 
avoid its snares, to repel its attacks, to suspect its aids and suc- 
cors, and even when compelled to receive them as alli(« within 
our trenches, yet to commit the outworks alone to their charge, 
and to keep them at a jealous distance firom the citadel. The 
powers of the world are often christened, but seldom OhriBtian- 
ized. They are but proselytes of the outer gate ; or, like the 
Sajtons of old, enter the land as auxiliaries, and remain in it as 
conc[uerors and lords. 

APHORISM SXn. 

The rules of prudence in general, like the laws of the atone 
tables, are for the moat part prohibitive. Thou shalt not is 
their characteristic yomiw^a ; and it is an especial part of Chris- 
tian prudence that it should be so. Hor would it be difficult to 
bring under thia head all the social obligations that arise out of 
the relations ot the present life ■which the sensual understanding 
(lit (fQiiTjfiit t^, aagxi; Sotil viu b) IS of itself able to discover, 
and the performance of which under favoiable circumstaaces, 
the merest worldly self interest without love oi faith, is sufficient 
to enforce ; but whch Chiistian )iudence enlivens by a higher 
prmciple, and itilers '*\mholic \nd j.aciam ltd {Eph. v. 32.) 



This then, unlei the appellation of prudential requisites, comes 
first under consideration anl mav be legarded as the sbiine and 
frame-work foi the divme image into which the worldly human 
is to be transfoime 1 We are ne'vt to bung out the divine por- 
trait itself, the diatmot features of its countenance, as a sojourner 
among men ; its benign aspect turned towards its fellow-pilgrims, 
the extended arm and the hand that blesseth and healeth. 
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APHORISM XXIII. 

The outward service (6giiaxela*) of ancient religioa, the rites, 
ceremonies and ceremonial vestments of the old law, had moral- 
ity for tlieii' BTibfitance, Tliey were the letter, of which moraUty 
waathe spirit; the enigma, of which morality was the meaning. 
But morality itself is Ihe service and ceremonial (citltus exterior, 
dQijOKsiaj of the Christian religion. The scheme of grace and 
truth that hecamet through Jesus Christ, the faith that looksj 
down into the perfect law of liberty, has light for its garment ; 
its very r<As is righteousness. 

* See tie epistle of St. Jamea, i. 26, al, wliere, in. the aathorizad verflion, 
the G»«ek word ^pij/SKcia ie rendered religton. This is, or at all eTents, for 
the EDgUeli reader of our times, has the effect of an eiToneouB translatioa. 
It not only obscures the oonaeetioE of the passage, aod weakens the pecu- 
liar force and eul>llmity of the thought, rendering; it comparotiTely flat and 
trivial, almost indeed tautological, but has oceasioited tbis parttoular veraa 
to be perverted into a support of ii very dangecoua error : and the whole 
epistle to be considered as a eet-off gainst tjie episdca and declarations of 
St. Paul, instead of (what in ^t it is) a masterly Mmmect and eonfiriuation 
of the same. 1 need not inform the reader, that Jamea i. St, ia the favovite 
text and most boasted autbority of those divines who represent the Re- 
deemer of the world as little more than a moral reformer, and the OliriBtian 
&ith as a code of ethics, diffin-ing from the moral system of Moaea and the 
Prophets by an additional motive, or rather by the additional utreugth and 
dearneaa which the historical fact of the resurrection has givea to the same 
motive. 

I The Gredc word iylvero umtes in itself the two senses of bet/an ia 
exist and loos made to exisL It exemplifies the force of the middle voice, 
in distdnctdon from the verb refles. The same word is uaod in the same 
senae by Aristopbaues in that famous parody on tbe cosmogonies of the 
n^Uiic poets, or the creation of (be finite, as delivered, or supposed to be 
delivered, in the Oabiric or SamoUu'adan myateriea, in the Oomei^ of the 
Krds. 

ySner Ovpano; 'SlKeav6c re 

J James i. 3G. 'O 6i naiiaaifac elc vS/iov TeWeiov riv T^f tT^evSepioi. 
Uapaitviliai signifies the incurvation or bending of the body in the act of 
looking down into ; aa, for instance, in the endeavor to see the reflected 
image of a atar in the water at the bottom of a well. A more happy or 
forcible word could not have been choaen to express the nature and ultimate 
object of reflexioa, and to enforce the ueeessity of it, in m-der to diacovar the 
living fountain and spring-head of the evidonec of the Cliriatian faith in the 
believer himself, and at the same time to point out the seat and region 
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Herein ihe Apostle places tke pre-emineace, the peculiar and 
distin^ishing excellonce, of the Chi-istian religion. The ritual 
is of the Bamo kiad (^ifcooiawr) though not of the same order, 
with the religion itself — not arbitrary or conventional, aa types 
and hieroglyphics are in relation to the things expreesed by 
them ; but inseparable, consubstantiated (as it were), and par- 
taking therefore of the same life, permanence, and intrinsic worth 
witb its spirit and principle. 

APHORISM XX.W. 

Morality is the body, of -whicli the faith in Christ is the soul 
— so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its state of 
warfare on earth, and the appointed form and instrument of ita 
CMDmmunion with the present world ; yet not ' terrestrial' nor of 
the world, but a celestial body, and capable of being transiigured 
from glory to glory, in accordance with the varying circum- 
stances and outward relations of its moving and informing spirit. 

APHOEISM XXV, 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, freedom, nor 
morality, because he nowhere Unds cither entire, or unmixed 
with sin, thraldom and infirmity. In the natural and inteUec- 
tual realms, we distinguish what we can not separate ; and in 
the moral world, we must distinguish in order to separate. Tea, 

where alone it is to be found. Qaantiem, sumus seimne. That wliioli wa 
find witliin. oiiraelTW, wMoli is more than ourselves, and yet tte ground of 
whatever is good apd permanent thei'ein, is the snlotaJioe and life of all 
other knowledge. 

N. B. The Familists of tie sisteeath oentury, and Bimihir enthueiaata of 
later date, overlooked the essential point, that it ■wss a law, and a law that 
involved its own end {tiXo{), a perfect law (re^EiOf) or law that per- 
feeta or completes itself; and therefore its obligations are called, in refer- 
ence to human, atatutea, imperfect duties, that is, incoercible from without. 
Thej overlooked that it w^ a law tliat portioia out (v6/iof from vi/io 
to allot, or make division of) to eaeh man the sphere and limits, within 
which it is to be exercised — whidi, aa St. Peter notices of oertdn profound 
posBC^es in the writings of St. Paul (2 Pet. iii. 16), ol dpaSei; nat dm^piii- 
T0( OTfie^^oiiuiv, (if KoJ T^ MiTCC ypa^c "J*^ ''^ Idiav airHv diraieiav. 
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ti the clear distinction of good from evil the process of separation 



It was customary with religious men in former times, to make 
a rale of taking evory morning some text, or aphorism,* for 
their occasional meditation during the day, and thus to fill up 
the intervals of their attention to business. I do not point it out 
for imitation, as knowing too ■well, how apt these self-imposed 
rules are to degenerate into superstition or hollowness ; other- 
wise I would have recommended the following as the first ex- 

APHOEISM XXVI 

It is a dull and ohtuse mmd that must divide m order to dis- 
tinguish ; but it is a still worse that distmgiushes in order to 
divide. In the former, we maj uontemplate the ?ou\ce of super- 
stition and idolatry ;t in the latter of sthi m heieiy and a sedi- 
tious and sectarian spirit. J 

APHORISM XXVIL 

Exclusively of the abstract sciences, the largest and worthiest 
portion of our knowledge consists of aphorisms : and the greatest 
and best of men is but an aphorism. 

" Aphoriatti, detei'icinate poaitjon, from dfopi^siv, to bouad, or limit ; 
wheoee oar horizon. — In order to get the full sense of a word, we alioald 
Snl present to our mkids tlie visual image that forma its primary meaning. 
Draw liues of difierent oolora round the different counties of England, and 
than out out each aeparately, as in the aommon play-mapa that childi-en, 
take to pieces and put together — so that each diatrlct eau be contemplated 
apait; from tie reat, as a whole in itself. This twofold act of drcumserib' 
ing, jmd detaching, when it is eserted by the mind on subjocta of raieotion 
and reason, is to aphorize, and the result an aphorism, 

t To jJ^rof iirjf/^icaaiv ct^ Tro/t^uv 6s&v Wionjrnc. — Bamasc. de Myst. 
Mgypt ; that ia, TTiey divided the intelligible into many and several indi- 
vidualitica. 

X I mean tlieae words in tteir large and philosophic aense in relation to 
the spirit, or originating temper and teadeney, and not to any one mode 
under which, or to any one elaas ia or by which, it may be diaplayed. A 
seditious spirit may (it ia posaibla, though not probable) exist in the conu- 
oil-ohamber of a palace as strongly as in a mob in Palace-Tard ; and a flflft- 
tarian spirit iu a eatlieilral, no less than in a conventicle. 
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APHORISM XXVUT. 



On the pvudential influence wliieh tlio fear or foreaiglit uf the coasoqueuces 
of his actions, in reapcet of Ha own loss or g^n, may exevfc on s. neivly 
converted believer. 



I meddle not 'with tlie dispute respecting conversion, whether, 
and in what sense, neeeasary in all ChristianB. It is sufficient 
for my purpose, that a very large numher of men, even in Chris- 
tian coontries, need to be converted, and that not a few, I trust, 
have been. The tenet becomes fanaticaJ and dangerous, only 
when rare and extraordinary exceptions are made to he the gen- 
eral rule ; — when what was vouchsafed to the Apostle of the 
G-entiles by eapeelal grace, and for an especial purpose, namely, 
a conversion* begun and completed in the same moment, is de- 
manded or expected of'&ll men, as a necessary sign and pledge 
of their election. Late observations have shown, that under 
many circwmstances the magnetic needle, even after the disturb- 
ing influence has been removed, ■will continue wavering, and re- 
quire many days before it points aright, and remains steady to 
the pole. So is it ordinarily with the soul, after it has begun to 
free itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh, and the world, 
and to convertt itself towards G-od. 

APUORISM XXIX. 

Awakened by the cock-crow — (a sermon, a calamity, a sick- 
bed, or a providential escape) — the Christian pilgrim sets out in 
the morning twilight, while yet the truth (the f6fioi ^ii,eios 6 i^s 

• " In this aense, cBpeeially, doti St. Paul cull himaelf abortiman, a per- 
GOQ born out of seiisou, tlmt whereaa Christ's other diedples and apostles 
hud B breeding under Mm, and came £rBt ad discipulatnm, and Chen, ad 
apostolattem, first to be disciples, and aftei' to be apostles, St. Paul iras 
bom a man, an apostle ; not carved ont )is the rest, in time, but a fuaile 
apostle, an apostle ponced ont and cast in a mould. Aa Adam was a per- 
fect man in en instant, so was St. Paul an apostle as soon as Christ took 
himmhand." Dusin^s Serm. (vol it. p. 299. Alford'a edit. Ed) The same 
spirit was the lightning that melted, and the mould that received and 
shaped hira. 

f That is, by an act of the will to turn towards the ti~u6 pale, at the 
same time that the understanding is convinced and iciade a^varc of its ex- 
istence and dii'eotion. 
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ilsvOe^las) is below the horizon. Certain necessary coneequenaea 
of his past hfe and his preseut undertaking will he seen by the 
refraction of its light : more will be apprehended and conjec- 
tured. The phantasms, that had predominated during the long 
hours of darlmess, are still busy. Though they no longer present 
themselves as distinct forms, they yet remain as formative mo- 
tions in the pilgrim's soul, uuconsoious of its own activity and 
over-mastered by its own workmanship. Things talte the signa- 
ture of thought. The shapes of the recent dream become a 
mould for the objects in the distance, and these again give an 
outwardness and sensation of reality to the shapings of the 
dream. The bodings inspired by the long habit of selfishiLess, 
and seltseekiftg cunning, though they axe now commencing the 
process of their purification into that fear which is the beginning 
of wisdom, and which, as such, is ordained to be our guide and 
safeguard, till the isun of love, the perfect law of liberty, is ftilly 
arisen — these bodings will set th.e fsjicy at work, and haply, for 
a time, transform the mists of dim and imperfect laiowledge into 
determinate superstitions. But in either case, whether seen 
clearly or dimly, whether beholden or only imagined, the con- 
sequences contemplated in their bearing on the individual's in- 
herent* desire of happiness and dread of pain become motives ; 

• The (ollowiog extraet from the seeond of Leigliton'e Theological Lec- 
tures may serve aa e, eommeut on this sentenee : 

" Yet the human miud, however stunned and weskeoed by eo dreadful a 
Ml, still retains some iajat idea, some confused and obaoure notions, of the 
good it has lost, and some remaining seeds of its heavenlj original. It has 
also still temaining a Mnd of lar^uid sense of its mieeiy and indigence, with 
afieotioas aiiitable to those obsoure notions. This at least is beyond all 
doubt and indisputable, that all men wish well to themselves ; nor can Uia 
mind of man divest itself of this propensity, without divesting itself of its 
being. Tbie is wbat the Schoolmen mean when in tbeir manner of expres- 
sion they say, that 'tbe will {voluntas not arhitnuni) is oartiad towards 
happiness, not simply as will, bnt as nature.' " 

I venture to remark that this position, if not more certainly, would be 
more evidently, true, if instead of beaiUxtdo, the word iiiMentia, (that is, 
freedom from pain, negative bappiaeas) hail been naed. But this depends 
on the exact meaaing attached to tbe term self, of which more in another 
place. One eonolowon, however, follows inevitably from the preceding po- 
rtion ; namely, that this pi-opensity can never be legitimately made the 
principle of morality, even because it is no part or appurteoance of the 
moral will ; and because the proper object of the moral principle is to limit 
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and, unless all distinctioii in. the words be done away with, and 
either prudence or virtue he reduced to a superflnous synonyme, 
a redundancy in all the languages of the civilized world, these 
motives and the acts and forbearances directly proceeding from 
them fall under the head of Prudence, as belonging- to one or 
other of its four very distinct species. 

I. It may he prudence, that stands in oppositioa to a higLer 
moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent the soul from 
ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its own exceeding sinful- 
ness (Jioffj. vii. 13) : and this is an evil prudence. 

II. Or it may be a neutral prudence, not incompatible with 
spiritual growth ; and to this wo may, with especial propriety, 
apply the words of our Lord, What is not against us is for iu. 
It is therefore an innocent, and (being such) a proper, and com- 
mendable prudence. 

III. Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher principle 
than itself. The mind and conscience of the individual may be 
reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of the higher principle, and 
with yearning towards it that implies a foretaste of luture free- 
dom. The enfeebled convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, 
and thankfully makes use of them, not only because they are 
necessary for his immediate support, but likewise, because they 
are the means and conditions of exercise, and by exercise, of es- 
tabhshing, gradatim patdatim, that strength, flexibility, and al- 
most spontaneous obedience of the muscles, which the idea and 
cheermg presentiment of health hold out to him. He finds their 
value in their present necessity, and their worth as they are the 
instruments of finally superseding it. This is a faithful, a wise 
prudence, having, indeed, its birth-place in the world, and the 
■wisdom of this world for its father ; but naturalized in a better 
landj and having the wisdom from above for its sponsor and 
spiritual parents. To steal a dropt feather fmai the spicy nest 
of the phcenix (the fond humor, I mean, of the mystic divines 
and allegoriaers of Holy Writ) — it is the son of Terah from Ur 
of the Chaldees, who gives a tithe of all to the King of Uight- 
and control ttds propensity, and tt> deterinine in what it may be, sad what 
it ought to be, gra,tificd ; ■while it is the busiuess of philosophy to inatruot 
the underBtandii^, and tbe office of religion to oonvinca the ■whole man, 
that otherwise than 33 a regulated, and of course therefore subordioate, end, 
tluB propensity, innate and inalienable though it be, can never be realized 
or fulfilled. 
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J, ■without father, without mother, without descent (^ySfiog 
uH6yofi.os), and receives a hleasing on the remainder. 

IV. Lastly, there is a prudence that co-exista with morality, as 
morality co-exists with the spiritual life ; a prudence that is the 
organ of hoth, aa the understanding is to the reason and the will, 
or as the lungs are to the heart and brain. This is a holy pru- 
dence, the steward faithful and discreet (otKoySfio; ntirib; xai 
tfq6viftoq, Jjuhe xii. 42) the eldest servant m the family of faith, 
bom in the house, and made the ruler over his lord's household. 

Let not then, I entreat you, my purpose be misunderstood ; as 
if, in diatinguishiiig virtue irom prudenc,.! wished to divide the 
one from the other. True morality is hostile to that prudeace 
only, which is preclusive of true morality. The teacher, who 
subordinates prudence to virtue, can not be supposed to dispense 
with virtue ; and he, who teaches the proper connection of the 
one with the other, does not depreciate the lower in any sense ; 
while by making it a hnk of the same chain with the higher, 
and receiving the same influence, he raises it. 

In general, morality may be compared to the consonant ; pru- 
dence to the vowel. The former can not be uttered (reduced to 
practice) but by means of the latter. 

APHORISM XXX, 
What the duties of morahty are, the Apostle instructs the be- 
liever in full, comprising them under the two heads of negative 
and positive ; negative, to keep himself pure from the world ; and 
positive, beneficence from loving-kindness, that is, love of his fel- 
low-men (his kind) as himself 

APHORISM XXXL 
Last and highest come the spiritual, comprising all the truths, 
acts, and h n p m 

the per n h m ti 

truth, o g g d d hoA b h n m 

prebends \i ac m p gh (m ti 

ward retiud) dl sswh h sed 

diaoiplin n nd wil d fi n h ui n 

ducive h g d gn mp fi m f 
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the evil One, and of our second creation or liiith in the divine 
image* 

ArHORISM XXXIL 

It may be an additional aid to reflection, to diRtingdah the 
three kinds severally, according to the faculty to which each cor- 
responds, the part of our human, nature ■which is more particu- 
larly its organ. Thus : the prudential corresponds to the sense 
and the understanding ; the moral to the heart and the conscience ; 
the spiritual to the will and the reason, that is, to the finite will 
reduced to harmony with, and in suhordination to, the reason, as 
a ray from that true light wliich is both reason and will, univer- 
sal reason, and will absolute. 

* It is ■worthy of obsofvation, and may furnish a fruitful subjefit for fu- 
ture reflection, how nearly this Soriptuval division EoinoidBfl with the P!a- 
tonlo, which Gommenciog -mtii the priidentuil or the habit of aat and pur- 
pose proeeeding from anli^tened self-inteceat [gai animi imperia, i^wporis 
KTvitio, rerum aiixitio, in proprium atii commodum H aibi providus wfirtir, 
AujK! esse prudsnlem stataimns], asoenda to the moral, that is, to the puri- 
fjii^ and remedial virtues ; and aeets ita summit in the imitation of (he di- 
vine oatura In this laet diTiaion, answering to that which we bare eaUed 
the spiritual, Plato iaoludes all thoae inward acts and aspirations, waitings, 
and watohings, which hare a growth in godlikeness for their immediate pur- 
pose, and the union of the hnman soul with the suprame good as then' ulti- 
mate object. Nor wss it ^together without grounds that sereral of the 
Fathers ventured to believe that Plato had some dim conception of the ne- 
cessity of a divine Mediator ; — whether through some indistinct echo of the 
Patriaidhal faith, or some rays of light refracted from the Hela-ew Prophets 
through the Phcenioian medium (to which he may pos^bly have referred in 
his phrase -^eoirapaioTOC oo^ta, the wisdom delivered from God), or by bia 
own sense of the mystevions oontradiotioD in human nature between the 
will and the reason, the natural appetences and the not less innate law of 
conscience (Jfoma«a ii. li, 15), we ahall in vain attempt to determine. It is 
not impo^ihle that all three may have co-operated in partiaUy unveiling 
these aviiiil truths to this plank from the wreck of Paradise thi'own on the 
shores of idolatrous Greece, to this divine philosopher, 

Ck^n guella schiera ando piit presso al segno 
Al gwil aggiunge, a chi dal eielo S data. 

Petrarch. Trionfo dcllaFama, cap. iii. 6, 6. 
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MORAL AND RELIGIOUS APHORISMS. 



ON SENSIBILITY, 

If Pniclence, though, practically inaeparatle from moiahty, ia 
not to he confounded with the moral principle ; still less may 
Sensibility, that is, a constitutional ^uiclcnesa of sympathy with 
pain and pleasure, and a keen sense of the gratifications that ac- 
company social intercourse, mtitual endearments, and reciprocal 
preferences, be nUBtakeu, ot deemed a suhstitute, for either. Sen- 
sihility is not even a sure pledge of a good heart, though among 
the most common meanings of that many-meaning and too com- 
monly misapphed expreasion.. 

So far from being either morality, or one with the moral prin- 
ciple, it ought not even to ho placed in the same rank with pru- 
dence. For prudence is at least an offspring of the understand- 
ing ; hut sensibility (the sensibility, I mean, here spoken of), is 
for the greater part a quality of the nerves, and a result of indi- 
vidual bodily temperament. 

Prudence ia an active principle and implies a sai^rifice of self 
though only h p d w di 

But the ve y rra sensi ty Ks pas d 

its mere seprtmh dfl p tt 

more than d n- g" P h p li 

sensations in d fi p 

Alas ! how an h h m d — n 

which the o and m h al h 

BO frequent, d ur'e g 
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word, nervous, — how many aie there ■whose sensibility prompts 
them to remove those evils dloae whiLh bj hideous spectacle or 
claraoroua outcry are pieaent to their f>eiif«s and disturb their 
selfish enjoyments ! Piovided the dunghill is not beibre their 
parlor window, they aie weU contented to know that it exists, 
and perhaps as the hotbed on which their own luxuries ary 
reared. Sensibility is not nece'sirily benevolence. Nay, be 
rendering ua tremblingly olive to trifling misfortunes, it fre- 
quently prevents it, and induces an efieminate fctlfishness instead. 



)i delicate Idi uae 

Sweet are the tenis that fiom a Howaids eye 

Drop on tlie dieek of one, lie Mte from earth : 

And he, who worfea me good with uumoved laoe, 

Doea it but half : he chills me, "while he aids, 

My benefiictor, not my brother mau. 

But even this, this cold benevolence, 

Seeme worth, seems manhood, when there rise before me 

The sluggard pitj'a rision-weaving tfibe, 

Wbo Bighfor wretcheduesa yet ehan the wi'ct^iied, 

Rursing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothful lovea wid dainty sympathies.* 

"Where virtue is. senaibility is the ornament and becoming at- 
tire of virtue. On certain occasions it may almost be said to 
becomef virtue. But sensibility and all the amiable qualities 
may likewise become, and too often have become, the pandars 
of vice, and the instruments of seduction. 

So must it needs be with all qualities that have their rise only 
in parts and fragments of our nature. A man of warm passions 
may saoriiice half his estate to rescue a friend from prison ; for he 
is naturally sympathetic, and the more social part of his nature 
happened to be uppermost. The same man shall afterwards ex- 

• Poet. Worba, Til. p. UO.—Ed. 

^ Thei'e Bometimea occurs an apparent play on worda, whieh not only to 
the uioraliEer, bul even to ihe pbiloaophieal etymologiat, appeara more tbau a 
mere play. Thua in the double sense of lie word, become, I have known 
peveons so anxious to have their dress become them, as to convert it at 
length into their proper self, and thus actually to beoome the dress. Such 
a one (eafaliest spoken of by the neuter pronoun), I consider aa but a auit 
of live finei'y. It Ja iudiifferent whether we say — it becomes he, or, he be- 
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hibit the same disregard of money in an attempt to sednoe that 
triend's wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved by Hohbes and the whole school of mate- 
rialists will appear inconsiderable if it be compared with the mis- 
chief effected and oocaaioned by the sentimental philosophy of 
Sterne, and Ms numerous imitators. The vilest appetites and 
the most remorseless inconstancy towards their objects, acquired 
the titles of the heart, the wresist-iUe feelings, the too tender sen- 
sibility : and if the frosts of prudence, the icy chains of human 
law thawed and vanished at the genial warmth of human nature, 
■who could help it ? It was an amiable weakness ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the word. Love, rose to 
its height. The French naturalists, Buffon and others, borrowed 
it from the sentimental noveliete : the Swedish and English phi- 
losophers took the contagion; and the Muse of science conde- 
scended to seek admission into the saloons of fashion and frivolity, 
rouged like a harlot, and with the harlot's wanton leer. I know 
not bow the annals of guilt could be better forced into the ser- 
vice of virtue, than by such a comment on the present paragraph, 
as would be afforded by a selection from the sentimental corres- 
pondence produced in courts of justice within the last thirty 
years, iairly translated into the true meaning of the words, and 
the actual object and purpose of the infamous writers. 

Do you in good earnest aim at dignity of character ? By all 
the treasures of a peaceful mind, by all the cbarms of an open 
countenance, I conjure you, youth ! turn away from those who 
live in the twilight between vice and virtue. Are not reason, 
discrimination, law, and deliberate choice, the distinguishing 
characters of humanity ? Can aught then worthy of a human 
being proceed from a habit of soul, which would exclude all 
those and (to borrow a metaphor from paganism) prefer the den 
of TrophoniuB to the temple and oracles of the God of light ? Can 
any thing manly, I Bay, proceed from those, who for law and 
light would substitute shapeless feelings, sentiments, impulses, 
which as far as they differ from the vital workings in the brute 
animals owe the difference to their former connection with the 
proper virtues of humanity ; ae dendrites derive the outlines, that 
constitute their value above other elay-stones, from the casual 
neighborhood and pressure of the plants, the names of which they 
assume. Remember, that love itself in its highest earthly bear- 
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ing, as the ground of tho marriage union.,* becomes love by ao 
itiwaxd flat of the will, by a completing and sealing act of moral 
election, aJid lays claim to permanence only under the form of 
duty.t 

* It might be a mean o( preTentiog mtmj imhappj mairiagea, if tlie 
youth of botli Bexcs had it; early impressed on thdr minds, that marriage 
ijontraeted between Christiana is a true and perfect symbol or mystery ; 
that is, the aotualiEiDg faith heiog Bupposed to exist in the receivers, it is 
an out'ward a^n co-«aaential with that which it signifies, of a livii^ part of 
that, the whole of which it represents. Marriage, therefore, in the Chtis- 
tian sense (Ephesiarts y. 22, 23), ^ BymboUcsl of the miion of the soul with 
Christ the Mediator, imd witii 6od through Christ, is perfeetly a aaora- 
mental ordinance, and not retained at the Reformation ns one of the sacra- 
ments, for two reasons : first, that the sign is not distinctive of the Church 
of Christ, and the ordinance not peculiar, nor owing its origin to the GIos- 
pel dispensation; secondly, that it is not of* universal obligation, nor a 
means of grace enjoined on all Christians. In other and plainer words, 
mani^e does not contain in itself an open profession of Christ, and it is 
not a sacrmnent of the Church, hut only of cert^ individual members of 
the Church. It is evident, however, that neither of these reasons affects or 
diminishes the rel^ous nature and dedicative force of the marriage vow, 
or detracts from the solenmity in the Apostolic declaration : This is a great 
mystery. 

The interest, which the State has in the appropriation of one woman to 
one man, and the civil oUigations therefrom resulting, form an altogether 
distinct considei-atioo. When I meditate on the words of the Apostle, con- 
firmed and illustrated as they are, by so many harmonies in the spiritual 
structure of our proper humanity — (in the image of God, mde and female 
created he the man), — and then reflect bow littie claim so large a number 
of legal oohahitations have to the name of Christian marri^es — I feel in- 
clined to doubt, whether the plan of celebrating marriages miiversally by 
the civil magistrate, in the first instance, and leaving the religious covenant 
and sacramental pledge to the election of the parties themselves, adopted 
during the CommonwealHi in England, and in onr own times by the FrencJi 
legislature, was not in fact, whatever it might be in intention, reverential 
to Christianity. At all events, it was their own act and ohoice, if the par- 
ties made bad worse by the profanation of a Gospel mystery. 

f See the beautiful passages Poet, Works, VH. pp. SOS, 306.— .Fd. 
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APHOEISM 1 

JjfighUta and Colei'iJge. 

With respect to any final aim or end, tlie greater part of man- 
kind live at hazard. They have no certain harjtor in view, nor 
direct their course by any fixed star. But to him that knoweth 
not the port to ■which he ia bound, no wind can. fae favorable ; 
neither can he, who has not yet determined at what mark he 
ia to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 

It ia not, however, the leaa true that there ia a proper object to 
aim at ; and if this object be meant by the term happiness 
(though I thinlt that not the most appropriate term for a state, 
the perfection of which consists in the exclusion of all hap, that 
is, chance), I assert that there ia such a thing as human happi- 
nras, a swm/mwm bonum, or ultimate good. What this is, the 
Bible alone showa clearly and certainly, and points out the way 
that leads to the attainment of it. This is that which prevailed 
with St. Augustine to study the Scriptures, and engaged his 
affection to them. ' In Oieero, and Plato, and other auch writers,' 
says he, ' I meet with many things acutely aaid, and things that 
excite a certain warmth of emotion, but in none of them do I 
find these words. Come unto me, all ye that labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I wiU give you rest.* 



Felicity, in its proper sense, is but another word for fortunate- 
ness, or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in the improper 

" Apud Oiarroaem el Piatonem, aliosgue eJHsmodi ampicres, multa siait 
aaute dicla, et leniter atdealia, sed in Us omnilms hoe non invenio, Vtsmie ad 
me, ic. [Matt, si 28.] {See Con/m. vii. sxL Si.— .M) 
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use of words, when, proper terms are to "be fmmd, but, on. the con- 
trary, much mischief. For, hy familiarizing the mind to equivo- 
cal expressions, that is, such as may be taken in two or more 
different meanings, we introduce confusion of thought, and ftirniBh 
the sophist with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of 
sophistry consists, for the greater part, in using a word in one 
sense in the premiss, and in another sense in the conclusion. We 
should accustom ourselves io think, and reason in precise and 
steadfast terms, even when custom, or the deiiciency. or the cor- 
ruption of the language will not permit the same strictness in 
speaking. The mathematician finds this so necessary to the 
truths wliich he is seeking, that his science begins with, and is 
founded on, the definition of his terms. The botanist, the chem- 
ist, the anatomist, feel and submit to this necessity at all costs, 
even at the risk of exposing their several pursuits to the ridicule 
of the many, by tiichnicai terms, hard to he remembered, and 
alike quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the business of 
moral and religious reflection, in the acquisition of clear and dis- 
tinct conceptions of our duties, and of the relations in which we 
stand to God, our neighbor, and ourselves, no such difficulties 
occur. At the utmost we have only to rescue words, already 
existing and familiar, from the false or vague meanings imposed 
on them by oarelessn^s, or by the clipping and debasing mis- 
usage of the market. And surely happiness, duty, faith, truth, 
and fmal blessedness, are matters of deeper and dearer interest 
for aU men, than circles to the geometrician, or the characters of 
plants to the botanist, or the affinities and combining principle of 
the elements of bodies to the chemist, or even than the mechan- 
ism (fearful and wondexfiil though it he !) of the perishable taber- 
nacle of the soul can be to the anatomist. Among the aids to 
reflection, place the following maxim prominent : let distinctness 
in expression advance side by side with distinction in. thought. 
For one iiscless subtlety in our elder divines and moralists. I will 
produce ton sophisms of equivocation in the writings of our mod- 
ern p eceptors : and for one error resulting from excess in dis- 
ti g ush ng the indifferent, I could show ten miscHevoua delusions 
fio! the 1 ah t of confounding the diverse. 

Whether jou are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with an- 
otl er, make t a rule to ask yourself the precise meaning of the 
word, on which the point in question appea!:s to turn; and if it 
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may be (that is, by writers of authority Kas been) used in several 
senses, then ask which of these the word is at present intended 
to convey. By this niean, and scarcely without it, you will at 
length acquire a facility in dctocting the quid pro quo. And be- 
lieve me, in so doing you will enable yourself to disarm and ex- 
pose foui-fiftis of the main arguments of our most renowned irre- 
ligious philosophers, ancient and modern. For the quid pro quo 
is at once the rock and quarry, on and with which the strong- 
holds of disbelief, materialism, and (more pemioious still) Epicu- 
rean morality, are built. 

APHORISM 11. 

Leighton. 

If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find the 
saying of the wise king Solomon io he unexcepttonably true : Her 
ivafS are ways of pleasantness, aiid all her paths are peace* 

Doth religion require any thing of us more than that we live 
soberh/, righteoitdy, and godly in this present world ? How 
what, I pray, can be more pleaaajit or peaceable than these ? 
Temperance is always at leisure Imtury alwajs in a huriy ' the 
latter weakens the body and pollutes the soul the iormt-r is the 
sanctity, purity, and sound state of both It is one of Epii.uru'' s 
fixed maxims, ' That Hfe can nevei be pLaaiJit without virtue 



In the works of moralists, both Ch i=tian and Pigan it la often 
aa^erted — (indeed there are few common pKces of mote frequent 
recurrence) — that the happiness even of this life consists solely 
or principally, in virtue ; that virtue i** the onlj happiness of this 
life ; that virtue is the truest pleasuie and the like 

I doubt not that the meaning ■which the vs liters mtendcd to 
convey by these and the like expressions was tiut, and wi^e 
But I deem it safer to say, that m ^LI the out«aid relations of 
this life, in all our outward conduct and actions both in what we 
should do, and in what we should abstain frcm the dictates of 
virtue are the very same with those of self-interest ; tending tfl, 
though they do not proceed from, the same point. For the out- 
ward object of virtue being the greatest producible sum of happi- 
ness of all men, it must needs include the object of an intelligent 
* Ppoy. iii. n.—M(l. 
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self-love, which is the gi'eateat possible happiness of one individ- 
ual ; for what is true of all must he true of each. Hence, you 
can aot hecome better, that is, more virtuous, but you will be- 
come happier : and you can aot become worse, that is, more vi- 
cious, without an increase of misery, or at the best a proportional 
loss of enjoyment as the consequence. If the thing were not in- 
consistent with our well-being and known to he so it would not 
have been classed as a vice. Thus what in -tn enf^bled and 
disordered mind is called prudeni,e is the voice of natuie in a 
healthful state ; as is proved by the known iact that the pn 
dential duties, that is, those acbons ■which aie commandtd. ly 
virtue because they are prescribed by prudence biute ammals 
fulfil by natural instinct. 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy and 
vigorous body will be !he consequence and lei* aid of a tempeiate 
life and habits of active industij whethei this pleasure w re or 
were not the chief or only deteiminmg motivt, thereto Virtue 
may, possibly, add to the ple^suie a good of another kind a 
higher good, perhaps, than the woiidly mind is capable of under 
standing, a spiritual complacency, of which m your present sen- 
sualized state you can ibrm no idea. It may add, I say, but it 
can not detract from it. Thus the reflected rays of the sun that 
give light, distinction, and endless multiformity to the mind, give 
at the same time the pleasurable sensation of warmth to the 
body. 

If then the time has not yet come for any thing higher, act on 
the maxim of seeking the most pleasure with the p d 

if only you do not seek where you yourself knc wil 

found, this very pleasure and this freedom from tl di 
of pain may produce in you a state of being ( 
lectly favorable to the germination and up-sp g 
seed. If it be true, that men are miserable 
wicked, it is likewise true, that many are wick d he h 

are miserable. Health, cheerfulness, and eas m 

the ordinary consequences of temperance and 
least leave the field clear and open, will tend so 

scales of the judgment even : while the conscious po 

ing the esteem, respect, and sympathy of your neigh rs d h 
sense of your own increasing power and influen sc 

fail to give a tone of dignity to your mind, ai m to 
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hope nobly of your own being. And thus they may prepare Eind 
predispose you to the sense and acknowledgment of a principle 
differing, not merely in degree but in kind, from the faculties and 
instincts of the higher and more intelligent species of animals (the 
ant, the beaver, the elephant), and which principle is thereibre 
your proper humanity. And on this account and with this view 
^one may certain modes of pleasurable or agreeable sensation, 
without confuBion of terms, be honored with the title of refined, 
intellectual, ennobhng pleasures. For pleasure — (and happiness 
in its proper sense is but the continuity and sum total of the 
pleasure which is allotted or happens to a man, and hence by 
the Greeks called edrujfia, that is, good hap, or more religiously, 
sriSaiftorla, that is, favorable providence) — pleasure, I say, con- 
aats in the harmony between the specific excitabihty of a living 
creature, and the exciting causes correapoudeut thereto. Consid- 
ered therefore exclusively in and for itself the only question is 
quantuvt, not qiiale ? How much on the whole ? the contrary, 
that is, the painM and disagreeable, having been subtracted. 
The quality is a matter of taste : et de gustibus non est dispur 
tandwm. M^o man can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the sen- 
tences quoted above — (that virtue alone is happiness i that happi- 
ness consistB in virtue, and the like) — sayings which 1 find It hard 
to reconcile with other positions of stUl more frequent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St. Paul : If in 
this life only we have hope, %oe a/re of all men lihoit miserable* 

At all events, I should rely far more confidently on the oon- 
verae, namely, tha,t to be vicious is to be miserable. Few men 
are so utterly reprobate, bo imbruted by their vices, as not to have 
some lucid, or at least quiet and sober, intervals ; and in sueh a 
moment dum desesviunt iris, few can stand up unshalcen against 
ttie appeal to their own experience — Wiat have been the wages 
of sin ? What has the devil done for you ? What sort of master 
have you found him ? Then let us in befitting detail, and by a 
aeries of questions that ask so loud, and are secure against any 
false answer, urge home the proof of the position, that to be vi- 
cious is tJD be wretched ; adding the fearful corollary, that if even 
in the body, which as long as life is in it can never be wholly 
bereaved of pleasurable sensations, vice is found to be misery. 
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what must it not be in the world to come ? There, where even 
the crime is no longer possible, much less the gratifications that 
once attended it ; — where nothing of vice remains but its guilt 
and its misery — vice must be misery itself; all and utter misery 
So best, if I err not, may the motives of prudence be held forth, 
and the impulses of self-love be awakened, in alliance with truth, 
and free from the danger of confounding things — (the laws of 
duty, I mean, and the maxims of interest)^ which it deeply con- 
cerns us to keep distinct; inasmuch as this distinction and the 
fiiith therein are essential to our moral nature, and this again the 
ground- work and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in which the 
humanity strives after godlmess, and in the name and power, and 
through the provenient and assisting grace, of the Mediator, will 
not strive in vain. 

The advantages of a life passed in conformity with the precepts 
of virtue and religion, and in how many and various respects 
they recommend virtue and religion even on grounds of prudence, 
form a delightful subject of meditation, and a source of re&eshing 
thought to good and pious men. Wor is it strange if, transported 
with the view, such persons should sometimes discourse on the 
charm of forms and colors to men whose eyes are not yet couched ; 
or that they occasionally seem to invert the relations of cause and 
effect, and forget that there are acts and determinations of the 
will and affections, the consequences of which may be plainly 
foreseen, and yet can not be made our proper and primary m.otive8 
for such acts and determinations, without destroying or entirely 
altering the distinct nature and character of the latter. Sophron 
is well informed that wealth and extensive patronage will be the 
consequence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Constantia. 
But if the foreknowledge of this consequence were, and were found 
out to be, Sophion's main and determining motive for seeking this 
love and esteem ; and if Constantia were a woman, that merited, 
or was capable of feeling, either the one or the other ; would not 
Sophron find (and deservedly teo) aversion and contempt in their 
stead ? "Wherein, if not in this, differs the friendship of worldlings 
from true friendship ? "Without kind offices and useful services, 
wherever the power and opportunity occur, love would be a 
hollow pretence. Yet what noble mind would uot be offended, 
if ho were thought to value the love for the sake of the si 
aiid not rather the services for the sake of the love ? 
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APHORISM IIL 

Though prudence in. itself ia neither virtue nor spiritual holi- 
ness, yet without prudence, or in opposition to it, neither virtue 
nor holiness can exist. 

APHORISM IV. 

Art thou under the tyranny of sin — a slave to vicious hahits — 
at enmity with G od, and a skulking fugitive from thine own con- 
science ? O, how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the 
dictates of prudence from prudential and self-interested motives be 
virtue or merit, when the not listening is guilt, misery, madness, 
and despair I The best, the most Christianlike, pity thou canst 
show, is to take pity on thy own soul. The best and most ac- 
ceptable service thou canst reader, is to do justice and show mercy 
to thyself 

VOL. I. G 
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APHOIUSM 1 

LeigHon, 
What the Apostles wei'e in an extraordinary way, befitting the 
first annunciation of a religion for all mankind, this all teachers 
of moral truth, who aini to prepare for its reception hy calling 
the attention of men to the law in their own hearts, may, with- 
out presumption, consider themselves to he under ordinary gifts 
and circumstances ; namely, ambassadors for the greatest of 
kings, and upon no mean employment, the great treaty of peace 
and reconcilement betwixt him and mankind. 

APHORISM II. 



OF THE FEELINGS N4TU1U1. TO IKGEBUOTJS MINIiS TOWARDS THOSE 
WHO HAVE FIRST LED THEM TO EEFLECT. 

Leighton. 

Though divine truths are to he received equaOy from every 
minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that there is some- 
thing (we know not what to call it) of a more acceptable recep- 
tion of those which at first were the means of bringing men to 
God, than of others ; like the opinion some have of physicians 
whom they love. 

APHORISM III. 

Leigttoa aod Colei'idge. 
The worth and value of knowledge is in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. "What, then, is the best knowl- 
edge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things is, to know them in their 
causes ; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy of their en- 
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deavoxB who are moat desirous of knowledge, to know the best 
things in their highest causes ; and the happiest way of attain- 
ing to this knowledge is, to possess those things, and to linow tliem 
in experieue. 

APHORISM IT. 

Le^htoQ. 
It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy doth 
know and jndge Hmaelf to he so. This being the peculiar good 
of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. 
It is not as the dull resting of a stone, or any other natural body 
in its natural place ; but the knowledge and consideration of it 
is the fruition of it, the very relishing and tasting of its sweetness. 



As in a Christian land we receive the lessons of morality in 
connection with the doctrines of revealed religion, we can not too 
early free the mind ftom prejudices wddely spread, in part through 
the abuse, but far more from ignorance, of the true meaning ol' 
doctrinal terms, which, however they may have been perverted 
to the purposes of fanaticism, are not only Scriptural, but of too 
frequent occurrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed by in 
Bilence. The foEowing extract, therefore, deserves attention, as 
clearing the doctrine of salvation, in connection with the divine 
foreknowledge, trom all objections on the score of morahty, by the 
just and impressive view which the Archbishop here gives of 
those occasional revolutionary momenta, that turn of the tide in 
the mind and character of certain individuals, which (tailing a 
religious course, and referred immediately to the Author of all 
good) were in his day, more generally than at present, entitled 
Effectual Calling. The theological interpretation, and the phi- 
losophic validity of this Apostolic triad, election, salvation, and 
effectual calling (the latter being the intermediate), will he found 
among the comments on the Aphorisms of spiritual import. For 
my present purpose it will be sufficient if only I prove that the 
doctrines are in themselves innocuous, and may be both holden 
and taught without any practical ill consequences, and without 
detriment to the moral frame. 
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APHOEISM V. 

LeigMon. 

Two links of the chain (namely, Election and Salvation) are 
up in heaven in God's own hand ; but this middle one (that is, 
Effectual Calhng) is let down, to earth, into the hearts of his 
children, and they laying hold on it, have sure hold on the other 
two 1 for no power can sever them. If, therefore, they eau read 
the characters of God's image in theii own souls, those are the 
eounterpai't of the golden characters of his love, in which their 
Kajnes are written in the book of life. Their helieving writes 
their names under the promises of the revealed hook of life (the 
Scriptures) and thus ascertains them, that the same names are 
in the secret hook of life which God hath by himself from eter- 
nity. So that finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though 
they see not the fountain wheneo it flows, nor the ocean into 
which it returns, yet they know that it hath its source in their 
eternal election, and shall empty itself into the ocean of their 
eternal salvation. 

K Election, EfFecttial Calling, and Salvation, be inseparably 
linked together, then, by any one of them a man may lay hold 
upon all the rest, and may know that Ms hold ia sure ; and this 
is the way wherein we may attain, and ought to seek, the com- 
fortable assurance of the love fff God, Therefore, vtiahe y&wr 
calling sure, and hy that your election ; for that bein^ done, this 
follows of itself. We are not to pry immediately into the decree, 
but to read it in the performance. Though the mariner sees not 
the pole-star, yet the needle oi' the compass which points to it, 
tells him which way he sails : thus the heart that is touched 
with the loadstone of divine love, trembling with godly fear, and 
yet still looldng towards God hy fixed believing, interprets the 
fear by the love in the fear, and tells the soul that its course is 
heavenward, towards the haven of eternal rest. He that loves, 
may be sure he was loved first ; and he that chooses God for 
his delight and portion, may conclude confideiitly, that God hath 
chosen him fo be one of those that shall enjoy him, and be happy 
in hini forever : for that our love and electing of him. is but 
the return and reporcussion of the beams of his love shining upon 
us. 

Although from present iinsanctificalion, a man can not infer 
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that he is not elected ; for the liecree may, for the part of a man's 
life, lun (as it -weie) undergi'ound ; yet this is suie, that that es- 
tate leads to death, and imleaa it be broken, will prove the black 
liue of reprobation. A man hath no portion amongst the children 
of God, nor can. read oae word of comfort in all the promises 
that belong to them, while he remains unholy. 



In addition to the preceding, I select the following paragraphs, 
as having nowhere seen the tenns. Spirit, the Gifts of the Spirit, 
and the hke, so eiTectually vindicated from the sneers of the 
sciolist on the one hand, and protected from the perversions of 
the fanatic on the other. In these paragraphs the Archbishop at 
once shatters and precipitates the only drawbridge between the 
fanatical and the orthodox doctrine of grace, and the giiis of 
the Spirit. In Scripture the term Spirit, as a power or property 
seated in the human soul, never stands .singly, but is always 
specified by a genitive case following ; this being a Hebraism in- 
stead of the adjective which the writer would have used if he 
had thought, as well as written, in Greek. It is the ^mit of 
meekness (a meek spirit), or the spirit of chaatity, and the like. 
The moral result, the specific form and character in which the 
Spirit manifests its presence, is the only sure pledge and token 
of its presence ; which is to be, and which safely may be, inferred 
from its practical effects, but of which an immediate knowledge 
01 conseiouBneas is impossible ; and every pretence to such knowl- 
edge is either hypocrisy or fanatical delusion. 

APHORISM Vl 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away 
from the straight rule of the Holy Scriptures, they have a spirit 
indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of delusion and gid- 
dmess ; but the Spirit of God, that leads his children in the way 
of truth, and is for that purpose sent them from heaven to guide 
thom thither, squares tbeii thoughts and ways to that rule whereof 
it is author, and that word which was inspired by it, and sancti- 
fies them to obedience. He that saith, I know Mm, and keep- 
eth not his commatidments, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him. (1 John u. 4.) 
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Now tWs Spirit which sanclifielh, aad saiictifieth to obedience, 
is withia «s the evidence of our election, and tbe earnest of our 
Balvation, And "whoso aie not sanctified and led by this Spirit, 
the Apostle tells ns what is their condition : If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his* The stones ■wliich 
are appointed for that glorious temple above, are hewn, and pol- 
iahetf, and prepared for it here ; as the stones were wrought and 
prepared in the mountains, for building the temple at Jerusalem, 



There ai-e many serious and sincere Christians who have not 
attained to a fulness of knowledge and insight, but are well and 
judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even these may study 
the master- works of our elder divines with safety and advantage, 
if they will accustom themselves to translate the theological 
terms into their moral equivalents ; saying to themselves — This 
may not be all that is meant, but this is meant, and it is that 
portion of the meaning, which belongs to me in the present stage 
of my prepress. For example : render the words, sanctification 
of the Spirit, or the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, by purity 
in life and action irom a piire principle. 

He needs only reflect on his own experience to be convinced, 
that the man makes the motive, and not the motive the man. 
What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive at all to an- 
other. If, then, the man determines the motive, what determines 
the man — to a good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous 
course of conduct ? The intelligent will, or the self-determining 
power ? True, in part it is : and therefore the will is pre-emi- 
nently, the spiritual constituent in our tteing. But wiO any re- 
flecting man adroit, that his own wiO is the only and sufficient 
determinant of all he is, and all he does ? Is nothing to he 
attributed to the harmony of the system to which he belongs, and 
to the pre-established fitness of the objects and agents, known and 
unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, though, 
doubtless, with it likewise ? — a process, which the co-instanta- 
neous yet reciprocal action of the air and the vital energy of the 
lungs in breathing, may help to render intelligible. 

Again : in the world we see everywhere evidences of a unity, 
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■which the component parfs are so far from explaining, that they 
neoeaaarily pre-auppose it as the cause and condition of theii ex- 
isting as those parts ; or even of their existing at all. This 
antecedent unity, or cause and principle of each union, it has 
since the time of Bacon and Kepler been customary to call a law. 
This crocus, for instance, or any other flower, the reader may 
have in sight, or choose to hring before his fancy. That the 
root, stem, leaves, petals, &c. cohere to one plant, is owing- to an 
antecedent power or principle in the seed, whicli existed before a 
single particle of the matters that constitute the size and visibility 
of the crocus, bad been attracted from the surroiinding soil, air, 
and moisture. Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the same 
necessity meets us. An antecedent unity — (I spealt not of the 
parent plant, but of an agency antecedent in tbe order of oper- 
ance, yet remaining present as the conservative and reproductive 
power) — must here too be supposed. Analyze the seed with the 
finest tools, and let the solar microscope come in aid of your 
senses, — what do you find? Means and instruments, a won- 
drous fairy tale of nature, magazines of food, stores of varioiui 
sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences — a house of many chambers, and 
the owner and inhabitant invisible ! Sefiect further on tbe 
countless millions of seeds of tbe same name, each more than 
numerically diflerenoed from every other i and further yet, reflect 
on the requisite harmony of all surrounding things, each of 
which necessitates the same process of thought, and tbe coher- 
ence of all of which to a system, a world, deniands its own ade- 
quate antecedentunity, which must therefore of necessity be pres- 
ent to all and in all, yet in no wise excluding or suspending the 
individual law or principle of union in each Mow, will reason, 
will common sense, endure the assumption, that it is highly rea 
sonable to believe a universal power, as the cause and pro-condi 
tion of tbe harmony of all particular ■wholes each of which 
involves the working principle of its own union — that it is leason 
able, I say, to believe this respecting the aggregate of objects, 
which, without a subject (that is, a sentient and intelligent e^v- 
istence), would be purposeless; and yet unreasonable and even 
superstitious or enthusiastic to entertain a similar hehef in lela- 
tion to the system of intelUgent and self conscious beings, to the 
moral and personal world ? But if m thLS too m thp gieat com- 
munity of persbns, it is rational to inter a one unn ersal piesence. 
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a one present to all and iu all, is it not most irrational to suppose 
that a finite will can exclude it ? 

Whenever, therefore, the man is determined (that is, impelled 
and directed) to act in harmony of inter-oortmiimion, must not 
something be attributed to this all-present power as acting in the 
■yvill t And by what fitter names can we call this than the law, 
aa empowering ; the woed, as informing ; and the spieit, aa 
actuating ? 

What has been here said amoimts, I am aware, only to a neg- 
ative conception ; hut this is all that is required for a mind at 
that period of its growth which we are now supposing, and as 
long aa religion is contemplated under the form of morality. A 
positive insight belongs to a more advanced stage ; for spiritual 
truths can only spiritually be discerned. This we know from 
revelation, and (the existence of spiritual truths being granted) 
philosophy is compelled to draw the same conclnaion. But 
though merely negative, it is suilSciont to Tender the union of re- 
ligion and morahty conceivable ; sufficient to satisfy an unpreju- 
diced inquirer, that the spiiitnal doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion are not at war with the reasoning faculty, and that if they 
do not nin on the same line, or radius, with the understanding 
yet neither do they cut or cross it. It is suiHcient, ia short, to 
prove, that some distinct and consistent meaning may be attached 
to the assertion of the learned and philosophic Apostle, that the 
Spirit beareth udtness with e/wr spirit* that is, with the will, 
as the supernatural in man and the principle of our personality — 
of that, I mean, by which we are responsible agents ; persons, 
and not merely living things.t 

It will sufliee to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at the 
porch and threshold o£ revealed truth there is a great and worthy 
sense in which we may belifive the Api^tle's assurance, that not 

'^Rom.vm.ie.—.m. 

f Whatever ia comprieed in the chiaii aai taechaolam of cause and effect, 
of coarse neceeaitaterl, and having its neoeasitf in soma otlicr tMng, aatec«- 
dent ot oononrreDt — this is said to be natural ; and the aggregate and sys- 
tem of all such things ia TTatueb, It ia, tlierefore, a iiontradJet ion. in tei'ma 
to include in this the free-will, of which the verbal de&jiUon is— rtbat wUch 
originates an act or state of being. In this sense, therefore, whioh is the 
senae of St. Pani, and indeed of the New Teatament throughout, spiritual 
Ond aupernatiira'. are Bjiionjmons. 
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only lioth the Spirit hdp our infirmities;* that is, act on the 
■will by a predisjKsmg influence from without, as it were, though 
iji a spiritual manner, and without suspending or destroying ite 
freedom — (the possibility of which is proved to us in the influ- 
ences of education, providential occurrences, and, above all, of 
example) — but that in regenerate souls it may act in the will ; 
that uniting and becoming onef with our will or spirit it may 
nrnke intercession for us :% nay, in this intimate union takmg 
upon, itself the form of our infirmities, may intercede for us with 
groanings that can not be utteredA Nor is there any danger 
of fanaticism or enthusiasm as the consequence of such a belief, 
if only the attention be carefully and earnestly drawn to the con- 
cluding words of the sentence ; if only the due force and the full 
import be given to the term unutterable or incommunicable, — 
ilal^iaig — in St. Paul's use of it. In this the strictest and 
most proper use of the term, it signifies that the subject, of which 
it is predicated, is something wliich I can not, which from the 
natwre of the thing it is impossible that I should, communicate to 
any human mind (even of a peraon under the same conditions 
■with myself) so as- to make it in itself the object of his direct and 
immediate consciousness. It can not be the object of my own 
direct and immediate conaciousneas ; but must be inferred. In- 
ferred it may be Irom its workings ; it can not be perceived in 
them. And thanks to God I in all points in which the knowl- 
edge is of high and necessary concern to our moral and rehgioua 
v^eltaie, from the effects it may safely be inferred by us, from the 
workings it may be assuredly known ; and the Scriptures furnish 
the clear and unfailing rules for directing the inquiry, and for 
drawing the conclusion. 

If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of the Divine 
Spirit should be deeper than our consciousness can reach, it must 
arise from, the not having attended sufficiently to the nature and 
necessary limits of human consciousness. For the same impoesi- 

" Rotn. viii 26.— ffii 

I Some distant and faiot Mmilitude of this, that merely as a similitude 
may be innocently used to qiiiet the fanoj, provided it be Dot imposed on 
the Hoderatandiag as an analogona &ct, or as identical in kind, ia presented 
to us in the power of the magnet to awaken snd etrengthen the mngnetio 
power in a bar of iron, and (in the inatanoe of the compound magnet) of its 
acUng in and ■with the latter. 

t Horn. viii. 36.— Si § if'i'i. 
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bility exists as to the first acts and movements of our own will ; 
— the farthest distance oui. recollection can follow back the traces 
never leads ua to the first foot-mark ; the lowest depth that the 
light of our consciousness caa visit even with a doubtful glimmer- 
ing, is still at an wnJoiown distance from the ground : and so, 
indeed, must it he with all truths, and all modes of being, that 
can neither be counted, colored, nor delineated. Before and af- 
ter, when applied to such subjects, are but allegories, which the 
sense or imagmation supphes to the understanding. The position 
of the AnstoteleaiiB, nihil in intdlecUt quod non prius in seTtsu, 
on which Locke's Essay is grounded, is irrefragable : Locke erred 
only in taking half the truth for a whole truth. Conception is 
consequent on perception. What we can not imagine, we can 
not, in the proper sense of the word, conceive. 

I have already given one definition of Hature. Another, and 
differing from the former in words only, is this : Whatever is rep- 
resentable in the forms of time and space, is Nature, But 
whatever is comprehended in time and space, is included in the 
mechanism of cause and eifect. And conversely, wJiji.tevBr, b y 
what aver means, has its p ri ncipl e_mj t3elf^ so j^ ja to originate 
its actions, can not be contem^lSed in any o f_^he,.^TnB nf spfn' ^< 
aad,±mie ; iTmusC^Eere^teT be co^idered as spirit or spiritual 
by a mind in that stage of its development which is here sup- 
posed, and which we have agreed to understand imder the name 
of morality or the moral state : for in this stage we are concerned 
only with the forming of negative conceptions, negative convic- 
tions ; and by spiritual I do not pretend to determine what the 
will is, but what it is not — namely, that it is not nature. And 
as no man who admits a will at all (for we may safely presume 
that ao man, not meaning to speak figuratively, would call the 
shifting current of a stream the will* of the river), can suppose it 
below nature, we may safely add, that it is supernatural ; and 
this without the least pretence to any positive notion or insight. 

Wow Morality accompanied with convictions like these, I have 
ventured to call Religious Morality. Of the importance I attach 
"The civei' glideth at Mb otod aweet will." 
Wordsworth's exgtdaile Sonnet on, Wesiirajisfcf Bridge at svnrlse. 

But who does not see that here the poetic obarm arieee from tie known 
aud felt impropriety of the cxpre^on, in Ihs twhmoal aense of the word, 
impropriety, atiioug gfamiiiariaue? 
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to the State of laiiid implied in these eonvictionB, for its own sake, 
and as the natural preparation, for a yet higher state and a more 
substantive knowledge, proof more than sufficient, perhaps, has 
been given in the length and minuteness of this introductory dis- 
cussion, and in the foreseen risk which I run of exposing the 
Volume at large to the censure which every work, or rather 
which every writer, must be prepared to undergo, who, treating 
of subjects that can not be seen, touched, or in any other way 
made matters of outward sense, is yet aiixious to convey a dis- 
tinct meaning by the words lie nialtes use of — the censure of 
being dry, abstract, and — (of all qualities most scaring and op- 
probrious to the ears of the present generation) — metaphysical i 
though how it is possible that a work not physical, that is, em- 
ployed on objects known or believed on the evidence of senses, 
should be other than metaphysical, that is, treating on subjects, 
the evidence of which is not derived from the senses, is a problem 
which critics of this order find it convenient to leave unsolved, 

I BhaU, indeed, have reason to think myself fortunate, if this 
be all the charge. How many smart quotations, which (duly 
cemented by personal allusions to the author's supposed pursuits, 
attachments, and infirmities) would of themselves make up a 
review of this Volume, might be supplied from the works of 
Butler, Swift, and Warburtoa ! For instance : ' It may not he 
amiss to inform the public, that the compiler of the Aids to Re- 
flection, and commenter on a Scotch Bishop's Platonico-Calvin- 
istic commentary on St. Peter, belongs to the sect of the .^lohsta, 
whose fruitful imaginations led them into certain notions, which 
although in appearance very unaccountable, are not without 
their mysteries and their meanings : furnishing plenty of matter 
for such, whose converting imaginations Sisposo them to reduce 
all things into types ; who can make shadows, no thanks to the 
sun ; and then mould them into substances, no thanks to philoso- 
phy ; whose peculiar talent lies ia fixing tropes and allegories to 
the letter, and refining what is literal into figure and mystery.' 

Ajid would it were my lot to meet with a critic, who, in the 
might of his own convictions, and with arms of equal point and 
efficiency from his own forge, would come forth as my assailant ; 
or who, as a friend to m.y purpose, would set forth the objections 
to the matter and pervading spirit of these Aphorisms, and the 
accompanying elucidations. Wore it my task to form the mind 
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of a young man of talent, desirous to establish his belief oa solid 
principles, and in the light of distinct understanding, I would 
conmience his theological studies, or, at least, that moat impor- 
tant part of them respecting the aid which religion promises in 
our attempts to realize the ideas of morality, by bringing together 
all the passages scattered throughout the writings of Swift and 
Butler, that bear on enthusiasm, spiritual operations, and pre- 
tences to the gifts of the spirit, ■with the whole train of new 
lights, raptures, experiences, and the Uke, For all that the 
richest wit, in intimate union with profound sense and steady 
observation, can supply on these topics, is to be found in the 
works of these satirists ; though unhappily alloyed with luuoh 
that can only tend to pollute the imagination. 

Without stopping to estimate the degree of caricature in the 
portraits sketched by these bold masters, and without attempting 
to determine in how many of the enthuaiasts brought forward 
by them in proof of the influence of false doctrines, a constitu- 
tional insanity, that would probably have shown itself in some 
other form, would be the truer solution, I would direct my pupil's 
attention to one feature common to the whole group — the pre- 
tence, namely, of possessing, or a belief and expectation grounded 
on other men's assurances of their possessing, an immediate con- 
sciousness, a sensible experience, of the Spirit in and during its 
operation on the soul. It is not enough that you grant them a 

the spiritual origin of the same, grounded on their correspondence 
to the Scripture promises, and their conformity with the idea of 
the divine Giver. No I they all alike, it will be found, lay 
claim, 01 at least look forward, to an inward perception of the 
Spirit itself and of its operating. 

Whatever must be misrepresented in order to be ridiculed, is 
in fact not ridiculed ; but the thing substituted for it. It is a 
satire on something else, cuupled with a lie on the part of the 
satirist, who knowing, or having the means of knowing the 
truth, chose to call one thing by the name of another. The 
pretensions to the supernatural, pilloried by Butler, sent to Bed- 
lam by Swift, and (on their re-appearance in public) gibbeted 
by Warburton, and anatomized by Bishop Lavington,* one and 

" "A Ooraparison between the enUuiaiasra of Methodists and of 
Papiata." — Ed. 
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all, have this for their essential character, that the Spirit is made 
the immediate object of sense or senaation. "Whether the spir- 
itual presence and agency are Buppoaed cognizable by indescrib- 
able feeling or imimaginable vision by some specific visual en- 
ergj' ; whether seen or heard, or touched, smelt, and tasted — for 
in those vast store-houses of fanatical assertion, — the volumes 
of ecclesiastical history and religious auto-biography, — instances 
are not wanting even of the three latter extravagancies ; — this 
variety in the mode may render the several pretensions more or 
less offensive to the taste ; but with the same absurdity for the 
reason, this bemg derivt,d from a contradiction in terms common 
and radical to them all alike, — the assumption of a sometliing 
essentially supeispuaual which is nevertheless the object of sense, 
h ■ >e 1 
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their concern (I would answer), and it is more charitable to think 
otherwise. But we are in the silent school of reflection, in the 
secret confessional of thought. Should we lie for God, and that 
to our own thoughts ? — They, indeed, who dare do the one, will 
soon bo able to do the other. So did the comforters of Job : and 
to the divines, -who resemble Job's comforters, we wiU leave both 
attempts. 

But, it may bo said, a possible conception is not necessarily a 
true one ; nor even a probable one, where tho facts can be other- 
wise explained. In the name of tlie supposed pupQ I would 
reply — That is the very question I am preparing myself to ex- 
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amine ; and ain now seeking the vantage-ground where I may 
hest command the facts. In my own peyaon, I would ask the 
objector, whether he counted the declarations of Scripture 
among the facts to bo explained. Bat both for myself and my 
pupil, and in behalf of aO rational inquiry, I would demand that 
the decision should not be such, m itself or in Its effects, as 
would prevent our becoming acquainted with the moat impor- 
tant of these facts ; nay, such as would for the mind of the de- 
cider, preclude their very existence. Unless ye believe, says the. 
prophet, ye can not mtderstand. Suppose (what is at least pos- 
sible) that the facts should be consequent on the beliet it is clear 
that without the belief the materials, on which the understand 
ing is io exert itself, would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise out of this la'iticraark are 
those that best suit the stage at which we last hailed and fiom 
which we now reconuneiice our progreBS— the state of a moial 
man, who has already w^elcomed certain truths of lehgion and is 
inquiring after other and more special doctriries ; still however 
as a moralist, deBiroua, indeed, to receive them into ctmbmation 
with morality, but to receive them, as its aid, not as it= sulstitute 
Now, to such a man I say ; — ^Before yon reject the opinions and 
doctrines asserted and onforcedin the following extract licm Leigh 
ton, and before you give way to the emotions of distaste or ridicule, 
which the prejudices of the circle in which you move, or your 
own familiarity with the mad perversions of the doctnue by 
fanatics in all ages, have connected with the very words spicit 
grace, gifts, operations, and the like, re-examine the arguments 
advanced in the first pages of this introductory comment and the 
simple and sober view of the doctrine, contemplated in the first 
instance as a mere idea of the reason, flowing naturaUy from the 
admission of an infinite omnipresent mind as the ground of the 
universe. Reflect again and again, and be sure that you under- 
stand the doctrine before you determine on rejecting it. That 
no false judgments, no extravagant conceits, no practical ill-con- 
sequences need arise out of the belief of the Spirit, and its possi- 
ble communion with the spiritual principle in man, or can arise 
out of the right belief, or are compatible with the doctrine truly 
and ScripturaJly explained, Leighton, and almost every single 
period in the passage here transcribed from him, will suffice to 
convince you. 
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Oil the other haiitl, reflect on the conaequeacei of rejecting it. 
For surely it is not the act of a reflecting mind, nor the part of a 
man of sense, to disown and cast out one tenet, and yet persevere 
in admitting and chnging to another that haa neither sense nor 
purpose, but what supposes and rests on the truth and reality of 
the former. Kyou have resolved that all belief of a divine Com- 
forter present to our inmost being and aiding our infii'mities, is 
fond and fanatical, — if the Scriptures promising and asserting 
such communion are to be explained away into the action of cir- 
cumetanceSj and the necessary movements of the vast machine, in 
one of the circulating chains of ivhich the human will is a petty 
link; — ^in what better light can prayer appear to you, than the 
groans of a wounded lion in his solitary den, or the howl of a dog 
with his eyes on the moon ? At the best, you can regard it only 
as a transient bewilderment of the social instinct, as a social 
habit misapplied. Unless, indeed, you should adopt the theory 
■which 1 remember to have read in the ■writings of the late Bishop 
Jebb, and for some supposed beneficial re-action of praying on 
the prayer's o^wn mind, should practise it as a species of animal- 
magnetism to he brought about by a wOful echpse of the reason, 
and a temporary make-believe on the part of the seli-magnetizer ! 

At all events, do not pre-judge a doctrine, the utter rejection 
of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to your acceptance 
of Christianity itself, when the books, from which alone we can 
leain what Christianity is and what it l«aehes, are so strangely 
■written, that in a series of the most concerning points, including 
(historical facts excepted) all the peculiar tenets of the religion, 
the plain and obvious meaning of the words, that in which they 
were understood by learned and simple, for at least sixteen cen- 
turies, during the larger part of which the language was a living 
language, is no sufficient guide to their actual sense or to the 
writer's own meaning ! And this too, where the literal and re- 
ceived sense involves nothing impossible, or immoi-al, or contrary 
to reason. With such a persuasion. Deism would be a more con- 
sistent creed. But, alas ! even this will fail you. The utter re- 
jection of all present and living commmiion with the universal 
Spirit impoverishes Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless as 
Atheism, from which indeed it would differ only by an obscure 
impersonation of what the atheist receives unperaonified under 
the name of Fate or Katiire. 
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APHORISM VIE 

Leighton and Ooleridge. 

The proper and natural effect, and in the ahsence of all dis- 
turbing or intercepting forces, the certain and sensible accompani- 
ment of peace or reconcilement with God, is our own inward peace, 
a calm and quiet temper of mind. And where there is a conscious- 
ness of earnestly desiring, and of having sincerely striven after 
tbe former, the latter may be considered as a sense of its presence. 
In this case, I Bay, and for a soul watchfid and under the disci- 
pline of the Gospel, the peace with a man's self may be the me- 
dium or organ through which the assurance of his peace with 
God is conveyed. We will not, therefore, condemn this mode of 
speaking, though we dare not greatly recommend it. Be it. that 
there is, truly and in sobriety of speech, enough of just analogy 
in the subjects meant, to make this use of the words, if less than 
proper, yet something more than metaphorical ; still we must be 
cautious not to transler to the object the defects or the deficieucy 
of the organ, which must needs partake of the imperfections of 
the imperfect beings to whom it belongs. Not without the co- 
assurance of other senses and of the same sense in other men, 
dare we affirm that what our eye beholds is verily there to be 
beholden. Much less may we conclude negatively, and from the 
inadequacy, or the suspension, or iirom any other affection of sight 
infer the non-existeace, or departure, or changes of the thing itself. 
The chameleon darkens in the shade of him that bends over it to 
ascertain its colors. In like manner, but with yet greater cau- 
tion, ought we to think respecting a tranquil habit of the inward 
life, considered as a spiritual sense, — a medial organ in and by 
which our peace with God, and the lively working of his grace 
on our spirit, are perceived by us. This peace which we have 
with God in Christ is inviolable ; but because the sense and per- 
suasion of it may be interrupted, the soul that is truly at peace 
with God may for a time bo disquieted in itself, through weak- 
ness of faith, or the strength of temptation, or the darkness of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and light of God's 
countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy depend. Thou 
didst hide thy face, saith David, and I was troubled. But when 
these eclipses are over, the soul is revived with new consolation, 
as the face of the earth is renewed and made to smile with the 
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return of the sun in the Bpring ; and this ought always to uphold 
Christiana in the saddest times, namely, that the gvace and love 
of G-od towards them depend not on their sense, nor upon any 
thing in them, but is still in itself, iucapable of the smallest al- 



A holy heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find that it 
and peace can not dwell asunder; while an ungodly man may 
sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumptiou and imponi- 
tency; hut a true, lively, solid peace, he can not have. There 
is no peace, saith Ttty God, to the wicked. Isa. Ivii. 21. 

APHOEISM Vin. 



Leigliton. 

Worldly hopes are not h^ng, but lying hopes ; they die often 
before us, and we live to bury them, and see our own foUy and 
infelicity in trusting to them ; but at the utmost, they die with 
us when we die, and can accompany us no further. But the 
lively hope, which is the Christian's portion, answers expecta- 
tion to the full, and much beyond it, and deceives no way but in 
that happy way of far exceeding it. 

A living hope, living in death itself I The world dares say uo 
more for its device, than Dwm spjVo &'pero ; but the children of 
Grod can add, by virtue of this living hope, Dwm exipiro ^lero. 

ArHORISM IX-. 



It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die together. 
Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Prov. xi, 7, — When he dieth, 
then die his hopes (many of them before, but at the utmost then, 
all of them) ; but the righteous hath hope in his death. Prov. 

* One of the nmneroua proofe sgamst those who, Tritli a strange ineon- 
sistencj, hold the Old Testamect to have been inspired throughout, and jat 
deny that the doctrine of a future state is tai^ht therein. 
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APHORISM X. 

WORLDLY MIRTH. 

LeightoQ nnd Coleridge. 

As he that taketh away a, garment in add weather, and as 
vinega/r v^n nitre, so u he that dngeth so?tgs to a heain/ heart. 
Prov. XXV. 20. Worldly mirth is so far irom curing spiritual 
grief, that even, worldly grief, where it is great and takes deep 
root, is not allayed but ineieased by it. A man who is full of in- 
ward heaviness, the more he is encompassed about with mirth, 
it exasperates and enrages his grief the more ; like ineffectual 
weak physic, which removes not the humor, but stirs it and 
makes it more unquiet. But spiritual joy is seasonable for all 
estates ; in prosperity, it is pertinent to crown and sanctify all 
other eiLJoymenta, with this which so far surpasses them ; and in 
distress, it is the only Nepenthe, the cordial of fainting spirits ; 
so Fsal. iv. 7, He hath put joy into m/y heart. This mirth 
maltes way for itself, which other mirth can. not do. These 
songs are sweetest in the night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching in the 
first of these similes : and the second, though less pleasing to the 
imagination, has the charm of propriety, and expresses the trans- 
lation with equal force and liveline^. A grief of recent birth is 
a sick infant that must have its medicine administered in its milk, 
and sad thoughts are the sorrowful heart's natural food. This is 
a complaint that is not to be cured by opposites, which for the 
most part only reverse the symptoms while they exasperate the 
disease— or like a rock in the mid channel of a river swollen by a 
sudden rain-Sush from the mountain, which only detains the ex- 
cess of waters from their proper outlet, and makes them foam, 
roar, and eddy. The soul in her desolation hugs the sorrow close 
to her, as her sole remaining garment ; and this must be drawn 
off so gradually, and the garment to be put in its stead so gradu- 
ally slipt on and feel so like the former, that tbe sufferer shall be 
sensible of the change only by the refreshment. The trae spirit 
of consolation is well content to detain the tear in the eye, and 
finds a surer pledge of its success in the smile of resignation that 
dawns through that, than in the liveliest shows of a forced and 
alien exhilaration. 
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APHORISM XI. 

L«igbtoii. 
Plotinus thanlted God, that his soul was aot tied to an. immor- 
tal hody. 

APHORISM XU. 

Leightou and Coleridge. 

What a full confession do we make of our dissatislaction with 
the objects of our bodily senses, that in our attempts to express 
what we conceive the best of beingH, and the greatest of felicities 
to be, we describe by the exact contraries of all that we experi- 
ence here — the one as infinite, incomprehensible, immutable ; the 
other as incorruptible, undefiled, and that passeth not away. At 
all events, this coincidence, say rather, identity of attributes, is 
sufficient fo apprize us, that to be inheritors of bliss, we must be- 
come the children of God 

This remark of Leighton a is ingenious and starthng Another 
and more fruitful, perhaps more solid inlerenoi, from the fact 
would be, that there is Bomethmg in the human mmd ■which 
makes it know (as soon as it is sufficiently awakened to reflect 
on its own thoughts and notices) that m ail fimte quantity there 
is an infinite, in all measure of time an eteriidl , that the latter 
arc the basis, tiie substance, the true and abiding reality of the 
former ; and that as we truly are, only as far as G-od is with us, 
so neither can we truly possess — ^that is, enjoy — our being or any 
other real good, but by living in the sense of his holy presence. 

A life of wickedness is a life of lies ; and an evil heing, or the 
being of evil, the last and darkest mystery. 

APHORISM XIII. 

THE WISEST USE OF THE IMAGINATION. 

It is not altogether unproiltable, — yea, it is great wisdom in 
Christians to be arming themselves against such temptations as 
may befall them hereafter, though they have not as yet met with 
them ; to labor to overcome them beforehand, to suppose the 
hardest things that may be incident to them, and to put on the 
strongest resolutions they can attain nnto. Yet all that is but 
'an imaginary eSort ; and therefore there is no assurance that the 
victory is any more than imaginary too, till it come to action. 
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and theu, they that have spoken, and thought very confidently, 
may prove but (as ono said of the Athenians) /oi-ies in taiula, 
patient and courageous in picture or fancy ; aad, notwithstand- 
ing all their arms, and dexterity in. handling them by way of ex- 
ercise, may be foully defeated when they are to fight in earnest. 

APHORISM XIV. 

THE LANGUAG-K OF SCEIPTUIIE. 

The word of God speaks to men, and therefore it speaks the 
language of the children of men. This just and pregnant thought 
was suggested to Leighton by Gen. xxii. 12. The same text has 
led me to unfold and expand the remark. — On moral subjects, the 
Scriptures apeak in the language of the affections which they 
excite in us ; on sensible objects, neither metaphysically, as they 
are known by superior intelligences ; nor theoretically, as they 
would be seen by us were we placed in the sua ; but as they are 
represented by our human senses in our present relative position. 
Lastly, ftom no vain, or worse than vain, ambition of seeming to 
vmlk on the sea of mystery in my way to truth, but in the hope 
of removing a difficulty that presses heavily on the minds of many 
who in heart and desire are believers, and which long pressed on 
my own mind, I venture to add : that on spiiitual things, and 
allusively to the mysterious imion or conspiration of the divine 
with the human in the spirits of the just, spoken of in Rom. viii. 
7hwd da bus the language of the spirit sancti- 

fi d H y On he &a tifier. 

W w p m man ( hat is, the will, knows its own state 

n and ts a 3 a n as in geometrical reasoning the 

m kn n ti faculty in the act of constructing, 

and n p h a n the product (that is, the mental 

g ■un) "rt u inseparable from the act and co- 

n an an 

L d n vo positions : first, that the divine 

bp a n h hu n ill is described as one with the will 

fi d uate ly, that our actions are the means, 

by wh h a n h wil b mes assured of its own state : and 
h w mid and h u^, e may not perhaps adopt my sug- 
gestion, that the verse, in which God speaking of himself, says to 
Abraham, Now I know that thoufearest God, seeing thou hast 
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vwt withheld thy son, thy only son, from me — ma,y be more than 
merely figurative. An accommodation I grant ; but in the thing 
expressed, and not altogether in the expressions. In arguing 
■with infidels, or with the weak in faith, it is a part of religions 
prudence, no less than of religious morality, to avoid whatever 
looks lite an evasion. To retain the literal sense, wherever 
the harmony of Scripture permits, and reasoa does not forbid, is 
ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, the more rational 
and pregnant interpretation. The contrary plau is an easy 
and approved way of getting rid of a difficulty ; but nine times 
in ten a bad way of solving it. Bnt alas ! there have been 
too many commentators who are content not to understand a text 
themselves, if only they can make the reader believe they do- 

Of the figures of speech in the sacred Volume, that are only 
figures of speech, the one of most frequent occurrence is that 
which describes an efiect by the name of its most usual and best 
known cause : the passages, for instance, in which grief, fury, 
repentance, and the like, are attributed to the Deity. But these 
are far enough fi-om justifying the (I had almost said, dishonest) 
fashiou of metaphorical glosses, in as well as out of the Church ; 
and which oui fashionable divines have carried to such an extent, 
as in the doctrinal part of their creed, to leave little else but 

APHORBM ST. 

THE CHRISTIAN NO STOIC. 

leighkin and Oolei'idge. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of sorrow, but to 
bound it and keep it within its banks. Religion doth not de- 
stroy the life of nature but adds to it a. life more excellent ; yea, 
it doth not only permit but lequiies some feeling of afflictions. 
Instead of patience, there vi m some men an affected pride of 
spirit, suitable only to the doetnne of the Stoics as it is usually 
taken. They strive not to feel at all the afflictions that are on 
them ; but where there is no feoling at all, there can be no pa- 
tience. 

Of the sects of ancient philosophy the Stoic is, perhaps, the 
nearest to Christianity. Yet even to this sect Chrislianity is fun- 
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damentally opposite. For the Stoic attaches the highest honor 
(or rather attaches honor solely) to the person that acts virtuously 
in spite of his feelings, or who has raised himself above the con- 
flict by their extinction; while Ohrisiianity instructs us to place 
small reliance on a virtue that does 3iot begin by bringing the 
a conformity with the commands of the conscience, 
especial aim, its characteristic operation, is to moralize the af- 
fections. The feelings, that oppose a right act, must be wrong 
feelings. The act, indeed, whatever the agent's feelings might 
be, Christianity would command : and under certain circumstan- 
ces would both command and commend it — commend it, as a 
healthful symptom in a sick patient ; and command it, as one of 
the ways and means of changing the feelings, or displacing them 
by caOing up the opposite. 



I, The more consciousness in our thoughts and words, and the 
less in our impulses and general actions, the better and more 
healthful the state both of head and heart. As the flowers from 
an orange-tree in its time of blossoming, that burgeon forth, ex- 
pand, fall, and are momently replaced, such is the sequence of 
hourly and momently charities in a pure and gracious soul. The 
modem fiction which depictures the son of Oytherea with a ban- 
dage round his eyes, is not without a spiritual meaning. There 
is a sweet and holy blindness in Christian love even as there is 
a blindness of life, yea, and of genius too, in the moment of pro- 
ductive energy. 

II. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and supplements for 
the deficient energy of the living principle, the law within us. Let 
them then be reserved for those momentous acts and duties in which 
the strongest and best balanced natures must feel themselves de- 
ficient, and where humility, no less than prudence, prescribes de- 
liberation. We fmd a similitude of this, I had almost said a re- 
mote analogy, in organized bodies. The lowest class of animals 
or protozoa, the polypi for instance, have neither brain nor 
nerves. Their niotive powers are all from without. The aun, 
light, the warmth, the air are their nerves and brain. As life 
ascends, nerves appear ; but still only as the conductors of an ex- 
ternal influence ; next are seen the knots or ganglions, as so many 
forA of instinctive agency, which imperfectly imitate the yet 
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■wanting centre. And now the promise and token of a true indi- 
viduality' are disclosed ; both the reservoir of sensihility aad the 
imitative power that actuates the organs of motion, (the muscles) 
with the network of conductors, are all takea inward and appro- 
priated ; the Bpontaneous rises into the voluntary, and finaUy 
, a fter various st^ps and lonsr asc ent, the material and animal means 
BJid conditions are prepared for the manifestations of a free will, 
having its law within itself, and its motive in the law — and thus 
bound to originat* its own acts, not only without, hut even 
against, alien stimulants. That in our present state we have 
only the dawning of this inward sun (the perfect law of liberty) 
wiU sufiiciently limit and qualify the preceding position, if only 
it have been allowed to produce its two-fold consequence — the ex- 
citement of hope and tho repression of vanity.* 



APHORISM XVI. 

Leighton. 
e eating or drinking both makes the body sickly and 
lazy, fit for nothing but sleep, and besots the mind, as it clogs up 
with crudities the way through which the spirits should pas5,t 
bemiring them, and raalcing them move heavily, as a coach in a 
deep way ; thus doth all immoderate use of the world and its de- 
lights wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, makes it sickly 
and feeble, full of spiritual distempers and inactivity, beniimbs 
the graces of the Spirit, and fills the soul with sleepy vapors, 
makes it grow secure and heavy in spiritual exercises, and ob- 
structs the way and motion of the Spirit of God in the soul. 
Therefore, if you would be spiritual, healthful and vigorous, and 
enjoy much of the consolations of Heaven, be sparing and sober 
in those of the earth, and what you abate of the one, shall be 
certainly made up in the other. 

* The reader ia I'eferred, upon the aubjeot of this remarkable paragraph, 
to Mr. Joseph Hanry Qraen'a Jleoapitulatory Lecture, p. 110, Vital D^nam- 
tea, 1840 ; — a volume of Biogular wovtli and impoi'tanoe. — JJi. 

■|- Teohnioftl phrasea of au obsolete system will yet retain their places, 
nay, acquire nniversal ourreney, and beooma atei'ling in the language, when 
thay at once represent the feelings, and give an apparent solution of them 
hy visual images easily managed by the fenoy. Such ai'c many terms and 
phrasea from the humoral physiology loi^ exploded, but whioh are far 
more popular than any description would be from the theory that has 
takea its place. 
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APHOMSM XVn. 

La ghton and CJendge 
It is a most imseemlv and unpleabunl Ihuig to &ce a, rain s lifo 
full of ups and lowiis one step like a Chiist aa and anothei iike 
a worldling- it can not choose but both pain hmiself and m-u 
h bfi n f h s 

Tl am sentim at only with a spe(,ial appbcation to the 
maxims and n a u of oui cabinet "statesmen has been finely 
xp d bj a ag poet of the preceding generation in Imcs 
wh h n g n ti VkUl find inapphoahlo or supe^^mlnated 

God and the world we wovslnip both, togethar, 

Draw not our laws to Him, but His to ours ; 
Untrue to both, 80 pvosperous iu neither, 

The impecfeet ivill brir^a forth but bai'rec flowers I 

Unwise as all distrBXited interests be, 

StrangerB to God, fools in humanity : 
Too good for great tliinge, and too grent for good, 

While still " I dare not" waits upon " I wou'd." 

APHORISM XVIL CONTISUED. 
THE ORDINAKY MOTIVE TO INCONSISTENGT. 

What though the pohte man count thy fashion a little odd and 
too precise, it is beoauEe he knows nothing above that model of 
goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore approves of 
nothing beyond it i he knows not God, and therefore doth not 
discern and esteem what is most like Him, When courtiers come 
down into the country, the common home-bred people possibly 
think their habit strange ; but they care not for that, it is the 
feahion at court. What need, then, that Christians should be so 
tender foreheaded, as to he put out of countenance because the 
world looks on holiness as a singularity ; it is the only fashion in 
the highest court, yea, of the King of kings himself. 
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APHOKISM XVIII. 

SUPEHFICIiL RECONCILIATIOKS, AND SELF-DECEIT IN FOKGIVINC. 
Leighton. 
When, after variances, men are brought to an agreement, they 
are much auhject to this, lath h remaining malices 

■with superficial verbal ioign n s* h u lielodge them and 
free the heait of them This p K -^it. As the phi- 

losopher said to hmi, who hen h m d a he was espied by 
him in a tavern in the outi m wi d w himself to the 

inner, ' That is not the way on n y go that way, you 

■will ho the luither in ' — so ■when hatreds aie upon admonition 
not thiown out, but letire inward to hide theraselves, they grow 
deepei and Btionger than before ; and those constrained sem- 
blances of reconcilement aie but a false healing, do but skin the 
■wound over, and therefore it uauaUy breaks forth ■worse again. 

APHORISM XIX, 

OF THE WORTH AND THE BUTIES OF THE PHEACHER. 

Leighton, 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to the 
preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour under the sound; 
but how few consider and prize it as the great ordinance of God 
for the salvation of souls, the beginner and the sustainer of the 
divine life of grace within us ! And certainly, until we have 
these thoughts of it, and seek to feel it thus ourselves, although 
we hear it most frequently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it 
■with attention, and some present delight, yet stDl we misa the 
light use of it, and turn it from its tme end, while we take it not ae 
that ingrafted word -which is able to save our sozds. (Jas. i. 21.) 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word ; to endeavor 
their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that sinners may be 
converted, begotten again, and believers nourished and strength- 
ened in their spiritual life ; to regard no lower end, but aim 
steadily at that mark. Their hearts and tongues ought to be set 
on fire with holy zeal for God and love to souls, kindled by the 
Holy Ghost, that came down on the Apostles in the shape of 
fiery tongues. 

VOL, r, H 
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Aiid those that hear should remember this as the end of their 
healing, that they may receive spiritual life and strength hy the 
■word Foi though it seems a poor despicable Imsiuess, that a 
frail smful man like youi«elves should speak a few words in pur 
hearmg yet look upon it as tlie way wherein God communicates 
happiness to those who bcheve, and works that believing unto 
happiness, alteis the whole frame of the soul, and makes a new 
creation as it begels it again to the inheritance of glory, — con- 
sider it thus, which IS its true notion ; and then what can be ao 
precious ' 

APHORISM \X 

The difierence is great m oir natural hfe in some persons 
especially that they wht in miancj weie so feeble and wiap 
ped up as otheri in swaddling clothes }et afterwaids come to 
excel in wisdom and m the knowledge of sciences oi to be com 
manders of gieat armies or to be kings but the distance is far 
greater and more idmirabie betwixt the small begjinmgs of 
grai-e and oui after peifect on that filness of knowledge that we 
look for and that cr wn of immoitality which all they are bom 
to who aie bora to G-ol 

But as m the fices or actions of some childien char'icters and 
presages of their after greatness have appeared— as a aingulai 
beauty in Mo^es face as they wiite of him and as Lyius was 
made lung among the shephprda children with whtm he was 
brought up, — so also, certainly, m these children of G-od, there be 
some characters and evidences that they are born for Heaven by 
their new birth. That holiness and meekness, that patience and 
faith which shine in the actions and sufferings of the saints, are 
characters of their Father's image, and show their high original, 
and foretell their glory to come ; such a glory as doth not only 
surpass the world's thoughts, but the thoughts of the children of 
God themselves. 1 Johi iii. 2, 



This Aphorism would, it may seem, have been placed more 
fitly in the Chapter followmg. In placing it here, I have been 
determined by the following convictions: 1. Every state, and 
consequently that which we have described as the state of reli- 
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gioTis morality, which is not progressive, is dead or retrograde. 
2. As a pledge of this progression, or, a,t least, as the form in 
which the propulsive tendency shows itself, there are certain 
hopes, aspirfttions, yearnings, that with more or less of conscioos- 
nees rise and stir in the heart of true morality as naturally as 
the sap in the fuU-formed stem, of a rose flows towards the bud, 
within which the flower is maturing. 3. No one, whose own 
experience authorizes him to coafirm the trwth of this statement, 
can have heen conversant with the volumes of rehgioua hiog^- 
phy, can have perused for instance the lives of Oranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, "Wishart, Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop 
Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, and the missionaries of the frozen 
world, without an occasional conviction, that these men lived 
under extraordinary influences, which in each instance and in all 
ages of the Christian (Era bear the same characters, and both in 
the accompaniments and the results evidently refer to a common 
origin And what can this he ' is the question that must needs 
tself mm fl ac 



* la elieok of lanatical prHteasiona, it la expedient to contme the term 
mlroeuloas, to cases wliare tlie senees are appealed to, in proof of aometliing 
that traoscends the ezp«rteiice derived from the senses. 

I For let it not be forgotten, timk Morality, as diafingiiislied from Pru- 
denae, implying (it matters not nndec "what name, whether of honor, or 
duty, or oonsdenoe, still, I aaj, irapljiog), and being gronnded in, an awe 
of lie ioTisible and a, eonfidenee tierein beyond (nay, oooasioDally in appa- 
rent contradiction to) Hie inductions of outward ej^erience, is eaaeotially 
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compatiled by eoneBpoiidenl dispositions and stirrings of tlie 
heart, are among the marks and iadications of such a state? 
And thinking it not unlikely that among the readers of this Vol- 
ume, there may be found some individuals, whose inwaid state, 
though disquieted by doubts and oftener still periaps by blank 
misgivings, may, nevertheless, betoken the commencement of a 
transition ftom a not irreEgious morality to a spiritual religion, — 
with a view to their interests I placed this Aphorism under the 
present head. 

APHORISM XXL 

L igbtoQ. 
The most appioved teacheis of wisdom m a human waj have 
requited of their scholars that to the end their minds m ght bo 
capable of it they should be puiified fiom vice and wickednesa. 
And it was Socrates custom when anj one asked him a ques- 
tion, seekmg to be informed by him belore he would answer 
them, he asked thom concernmg then own qualifies, dnd course 
of life. 

APHORISM XXn. 

KHOWLEOGE NOT THE ULTOIiTB END OF RELIOIOTTS PTJE.STIITS, 

Laighton and Caleridge. 
The healing and reading of the word, under which I comprise 
theological studies generally, are alike defective when pursued 
without inci^ase of knowledge, and when pursued chiefly for in- 
crease of knowledge. To seek no more than a present delight, 
that evanishes with the sound of the words that die in the air, is 
not to desire the word as meat, but as music, as God teUs the 
prophet Ezekiel of his people, Ezek. xxxiii. 32. And lo, thou 
art unto them as a very lovdy song of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well upon an instalment; for they hear 
thy wordi, and they do them not. To desire the word for the 
increase of knowledge, although this is necessary and commend- 
able, and, being rightly qualified, is a part of spiritual accretion, 
yet, take it as going no further, it is not the true end of the wbrd. 
Nor is the venting of that knowledge in speech and frequent dis- 
course of the word and the divine truths that are in it ; which, 
where it is governed with Christian prudence, is not to be de- 
spised, but commended ; yet, certainly, the highest knowledge. 
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and the most frequent and skilful speaking of the word severed 
from the growth here mentioned, misses the true end of the word. 
If any one's head or tongue should grow apace, and all the rest 
stand at a stay, it would certainly make him a monster ; and 
they are no other, who are knowing and discou^ing Christians, 
and grow daily in that respect, but not at all in holiness of heart 
and hfe, which is the proper growth of the children of God. Ap- 
posite to their case is Epiotetua's eompariaon of the sheep ; they 
return not what they eat in grass, but in wool. 

APHORISM XXin. 

[ lUSTORY. 



L^bton. 

In times of peace, the Church may dilate more, and build as it 
were into breadth, but in. times of trouble, it arises more in 
height ; it is then built upwards ; as in cities where men are 
atraightened, they build tisuaUy higher than in the country. 

APHORISM XXrV. 
e: framed and iinKG up in the library oe every 



Ldghton and Coleridge. 

"Where there is a, great deal of smoke and no clear flame, it 
argues much moisture in the matter, yet it witneeseth certainly 
that there is fire there ; and therefore dubious questioning is a 
much better evidence, than that senseless deadnesH which most 
take for beheviag. Men that know nothing in sciences, have no 
doubts. He never truly believed, who was not made first sensi- 
ble and convinced of unbelief. 

ITever be afraid to doubt, if only jou have the disposition to 
believe, and doubt in ovder that yoli may end in believing the 
truth. I will venture to add in my own name and from my own 
conviction the following : 

APHORISM XXV. 
He, who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, will 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Christianity, 
and end in loving himself better than all. 
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Lb ^hton, and t.ole ic3§e 

The boisted peace ■iblenesa about questions o! i^ith too often 
proceeds fiom a superficial temper and not seldom fron a 
supeiciliows diadain of ■whatever has no marketable use or 
value and fiom mdifTeience to reh^ioii itself Toleration is a 
heib of spont mtous giowth in the soil oi mdifierence but tho 
weed has none of tho virtues of the mediomil plant reared 
by humility m the garden of zeal Thote who regard religions 
as matters of taste may consistently include all rehgious dif 
formcea m, the old adage De gusUbus nan e'ft dt^putandum, 
And many there be among these of GaUios temper who caie for 
none of these thing , and who accoimt all questions m religion, 
as ho did, but matter of words and names. And by tliia aU re- 
ligions may agree together. But that were not a natural union 
produced by the active heat of the spirit, but a confusion rather, 
arising from the want of it ; not a knitting together, hut a freez- 
ing together, as cold congregates all bodies how heterogeneous 
soever, sticks, stones and water ; but heat makes first a separation 
of different things, and then unites those that are of the same nature. 

Much of our common imion of minds, I fear, proceeds Irom no 
other than the aforementioned causes, want of knowledge, and 
want of affection to religion. You that boast you live conform- 
ably to the appointments of tho Church, and that no one hears of 
your noise, we may thank the ignorance of your minds for that 
kind of quietness. 

The precedin ed 

flections, as in tenf gi m 

times than to Ifl h W ki 

that lovers are ff" wr 

perhaps are hu fl ur dl p 

those who rog If U T 

deed, be no pr sd m 

our nature the m oo 

comparative i difi" 
where they pi 
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religious tolerancy to proceed from the alraiidanoe of our charity 
aad good sense, when I see proofs that we are equally cool and 
Ibrbearing as liligants and political partisans. 

APHORISM SXVir. 
THE INFLrENCE OP WOKLDLY VIEWS {oa WHAT AEE CALLED A 

IS THY. 

Leigbton. 

It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself : far below 
that royal dignity that is here put upon. Christians, and that 
priesthood joined with it. "Under the law, those who were 
squittt-eyed were incapable of the priesthood : truly, this squinting 
toward our own interests, the looking aside to that, in God's af- 
fairs especially, so deforms the face of the soul, that it makes it 
altogether unworthy the honor of this spiritual priesthood. Oh ! 
this is a large task, an infinite task. The several creatures bear- 
their part in this ; the sun says somewhat, and moon and stars, 
yea, the lowest have some share in it ; the very plants and herbs 
of the field speak of God ; and yet, the very highest and best, yea 
all of them together, the whole concert of heaven and earth can 
not show forth all His praise to the full. No, it is but a part, the 
smallest part of that glorj', which they can reach. 

APHORISM XXVIIL 



Leighton. 
The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece 
of paper in their way, but took it up : for possibly, said they, the 
name of God may be on it. Though there was a little supersti- 
tion in this, yet truly there is nothmg hut good religion in it, if 
we apply it to men. Trample not on any ; there may be some 
work of graee there, that thou knowest not of The name of God 
may be written upon that soul thou treadest on ; it may be a soul 
that Christ thought so much of, as to give his precious blood for 
it; therefore despise it not. 
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APHORISM XXIX, 

MEN or LEAST MEM 

MOST MJNOEANT A 

Leighton. 

Too many take the ready couiae to deceive themselves ; for 
they look with both eyes on the faihnga and defects of others, 
and scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, while, on the 
contrary, in themselves, they study to the full their own advan- 
tages, and their weaknesses and defects (as one says), they skip 
over, as children do their hard words in their lesson, that are 
tronhlesome to read : and making this uneven parallel, what 
wonder if the result be a gross mistake of themselves ! 

APHORISM XXX. 

VANITl JIAY STRIT IN FArs AND JIOMILITI BE AUPAYCD IN 
PUPPLE A"JD PIKE LINEN 

Leighton 

It IS not jmpts»able that there mtj be in some in affected 
pride lit the meanness of appiiel and m otherB nnder either 
neat or rich attire a ■\erj hwmbli, imafieet(,d imnd using it 
upon some of the aforementioned engigemente or such like <ind 
yet the heart not at all upon it Magnus gvx Jictihhu% ufitur 
tanquam argento nee tile motor qui argento tanqua/m Jicbiiiius 
says Seneca Great is he who enjoys his earthenwaie as if it 
were plate, and not less gieat is the man to ■Mhom all his plate 
is no more than earthenware. 

ArHORISM XXXI. 



>NG RELIGIOUS I 

Leiglitoa and Ooleridga. 
They who have attained to a self-pleasing pitch of civility or 
formal religion, have usually that point of presumption with it, 
that they make their own size the model and rule to examine all 
by. What is below it, they condemn indeed as profane ; but 
what is beyond y a u needless and affected precisoness : 

and therefore are as d a ers to let fly invectives or bitter 
taunts against whi ha h keen and poisoned shafts of the 
tongue, and a p rse n ha hall be called to a strict account 
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The slanders, perchance, may not he altogether forged or un- 
true ; they may be the implements, not the inventions, of malice. 
But they do not on this account escape the guilt of detraction. 
E,a,ther, it is eharacteristic of the evil spirit m question, to work 
hy tlie advantage of real faults ; hut these stretched and aggra- 
vated to the utmost. It is not expressible now deep a wound 

A TONGUE SHARPENKD TO THIS WORK WltL GtVB, WITH NO NOISE 

AND A VEitY LITTLE woEB. This is the truo white gunpowder, 
which the dreaming pi-ojectors of sBent mischiefs and iasensihie 
poisons sought for in the laboratories of art and nature, in a 
world of good ; hut which was to be found in its most destructive 
form, in the loorld of evil, the tongue. 

APHORISM SXXII. 



All true remedy must begin at the heart ; otherwise it will be 
but a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. The weights 
and wheels are there, and the clock strikes according to their 
motion. Even he tJiat speaks contrary to what is within him, 
giiileiiilly contrary to his inward conviction and knowledge, yet 
speaks conformably to what is within him in the temper and 
frame of his heart, which is double, a heart and a heart, as the 
t hath it, Psal. xii. 2. 



APHORISM XXXni. 

Leiglitoa and Coleridge. 
It IS on iijji ment of a candid mgenu us mind to delight in 
tte good name and tommtndations of others to pass by their 
defects and tike notice of theu- virt leh anl to speik and hear 
of those willingly and not end le either to speak oi hear of the 
othei for in this inieed jou may he little less giilty than the 
evil speaker in takins; pleasure m it though jou speak it not. 
He that willmgh diinks in tales and calumn es will, from the 
dekght he hath in ivil hearmo- fahde insensibly into the humor 
of evil speaking It is stiange how moat persons dispense with 
themselves in this point and that in scaicely any societies shall 
we hnd a hatred of this lU but lathei s me tokens of taking 
pkasuic m it uid until i Chiistian sets himself to an inward 
II* 
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watclifulness over his heart, not suffering in it any thought that 
is uncharitable, or vain self-esteem, upon the slight of others' 
frailties, he will still he subject to Bomewhat of this, in the tongue 
or ear at least. So, then, as for the evil of giiile in the tongue, 
a sincere heart, truth in the inward parts, powerfully redresses 
it ; therefore it is expressed, Fsal, xv. 2, That speaketh the 
tritth from his heart ; thence it flows. Seek much aiier this, 
to speak nothing with God, nor men, but what is the sense of a 
single unfeigned heart. sweet truth I excellent but rare sin- 
cerity ! He that loves that truth tvithin, and who is Himself 
at once the truth and the LrPE, He alone can work it there I 
Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Eoman. dignity and sobriety, that, in 
the Latin, to favor with the tongue {favere lingua) means, to 
be sUent. "We say. Hold your tongue ! as if it were an injunc- 
tion, that could not be carried into effect but by inanual force, or 
the pincers of the forefinger and thumb I And verily — I blush 
to say it — it is not v/omen and Frenchmen only that would 
rather have their tongues bitten than bitted, and feel their souls 
in a strait-waistcoat, when they are obliged to remain silent. 

APHORISM SXXTV. 



ieighton. 
a seek not so much either to vent thy knowl- 
s to know more spiritually and effectually 
what thou dost know. And in this way those mean despised 
truths, that every one thinks he is sufficiently seen in, will have 
a new sweetness and use in them?- which thou didst not so well 
perceive before — (for these flowers can not be sucked dry) ; and 
in this humble sincere way thou shalt grow in grace and in 
knowledge too. 

APHORISM XXXV. 



Lejghton and Coleridge. 
The godly man hates the evil he possibly by temptation hath 
been drawn to do, and loves the good he is frustrated of, and, 
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having intended, hath not attained to do. The Hinner, who hath 
his deiiominatioa from sin as his course, hates the good whicli 
Bometimes he is forced to do, and lores that sin which many times 
he does not, either wanting occasion and means, so that he can 
not do it, or through the check of an enlightened conscience pos- 
sibly dares not do ; and though so bound up from the act, as a. 
dog in a chain, yet the habit, the natural inclination and desire 
in him is still the same, the strength of his affection is carried to 
sin. So in the weakest sincere Christian, there is that predomi- 
nant sincerity and desire of holy walking, according to which he 
is called a righteous person : the Lord is pleased to give him that 
name, and account him so, being upright in heart though often 
failing. 

Leighton adds, "There is a righteousness of a higher strain." 
1 do not ask the reader's fiill assent to this position ; I do not sup- 
pose him as yet prepared to yield it. But thus much he wiU 
readily admit, that here, if anywhere, we are to seek the fine 
line which, like stripes of light in light, distinguishes, not divides, 
the summit of religious morality from, spiritual religion. 

"A righteousness" Leighton continues, "that is not in him, 
but upon him. He is clothed with it." This, Seader ! is the 
controverted doctrine, so warmly asserted and so bitterly decried 
under the name of iMruTEB kighteottsbess. Our learned arch- 
bishop, you see, adopts it ; aiid it is on this account principally, 
that by many of our leading churchmen his orthodoxy has been 
more than questioned, and his name put m the list of proscribed 
divines, as a Calvinist. That Leighton attached a definite sense 
to the words above quoted, it would be uncandid to doubt ; and 
the general spirit of his writings leads me to presume that it was 
compatible with the eternal distinction between things and per- 
sons and theiefore opposed to modern Calvinism. But what it 
was I have not I own, been able to discover. The sense, how- 
ever m which I think he might have received this doctrine, and 
in which I avow myself a believer in it, I shall have an oppor- 
tumtj of showing m another place. My present object is to open 
out the load by the removal of prejudices, so far at least as to 
throw some distuibing doubts on the secure taking-for-granted, 
that the peculiai t^.iieta of the Christian faith asserted ia the Ar- 
ticles and Homilies of our national Church ai-e in contradiction to 
so of mankind. And with this view (and not 
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in the arrogant expectation or wish that a mere ipse dint should 
be leceived for aiemnotit) — I here avow my eonviction, that the 
doctnne of oiputed tip;hteoiisiieBs ughtlj and bciipturally inter- 
preted, lb 80 far from being either irrational oi immoial that 
reason itaell prescrihes the idea m order to give a meaning and 
an ultimate object to morality , and that the moral law m the 
conscience demands its reception in oider to give reality and sub- 
atantive existence to the idea presented by the reason 

APHORISM XXXVI. 

Leightou. 
Your blessedaess is not, — no, believe it, it is not where most of 
you seek it, in things below you. How can that be ? It must be 
a higher good to mate you happy. 



Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, 
leaves death behind it or under it. The metal at its height of 
being seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, into a 
mimic semblance of which it crystaJhzes. The blossom and 
iiower, the acme of vegetable life, divides into correspondent or- 
gans with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions and 
approximations seems impatient of that fixure, by which it is 
differenced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect reabn 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the 
nascent senability is subordinated thereto — most wonderfully, I 
say, doth the muscular life in the insect, and the musco-arterial 
in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive under- 
standing, yea, and the moral affections and charitiw, of man. 
Let us carry ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious week, the 
teeming work-days of the Creator ; as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired historian of the generations of the heavens 
and of the earth, in the day that the Lord God made the earth 
and the heavens.* And who that hath watched their ways with 
an understanding heart, could, as the vision evolving still ad- 
vanced towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal Bee ; the 
home-building, wedded, and divorcelesa Swallow ; and above all 
* Gen, ii. i.~-B^ 
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^e manifoldly intelligent* Aat tribes, with their commonwealths 
and confederacies, their warriors and miners, the hushand-folk, 
that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the virgin 
sisters with the holy instincts of maternal love, detached and in 
selfless purity — and not say to himself, Behold the shadow of ap- 
proaching humanity, the sun rising from behind, in tiie kindling 
a of creation ! Thus all lower natures fi nd their highest go od 
a. Ee mhlanees a 
All things' B 

shall m.an alone stoop Sh 11 

flections of his inwa dhb hfld atr 

on the edge of a pot ha "t d wnwa ad k n k 
heaven in the unetab nhn n hhh ijih 

the slim watei-weeds and oozy hottom.-graBS that are yet better 
than itself and more noble, in as far as substances that appear as 
shadows are preferable to shadows mistaken for substance. Ko ! 
it must be a higher good to make you happy. While you labor 
for any thing below your proper humanity, you seek a happy hfe 
in the region of death. Well saith the moral poet — 



APHORISM SXSYII 

LeigJiton. 
There is an imitation of men that is impious and wicked, 
which consists in taking the copy of their sins. Again, there is 
an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet is poor and ser- 
vile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes descending to imitate 
the very imperfectiona of others, as fancying some comehness in 
them : as some of Basil's scholars, who imitated his slow speak- 
ing, which he had a little in the extreme, and could not help. 
But this is always laudable, and worthy of the best minds, tfl be 
imitators of that which is good, wheresoever they find it ; for 
that stays not in any man'spereon, as the ultimate pattern, but 
rises to the highest grace, being man's nearest likeness to God, 
His image and resemblance, hearing His stamp and superscrip- 
tion, and belonging pecuharly to Him, in what hand soever it be 
found, as carrying the mark of no oflier owner than Him. 
* See Hii&er on Bees, and an Ants, 
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APHORISM XXXVm. 

LeigMon. 
Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will hear least, 
as they speak, are often, even, by that, forced to bow most, or to 
burst nnder it; while humility and meekness escape many o. 
burden, and many a blow, always keeping peace within, and 
often without too. 

APH0K18M SXXIX. 

LeightoD. 
Our condition is universally exposed to fears and troubles, and 
no man is so stupid but he studies and projects for Sftme fence 
against them, some bulwark to break the incursion of evils, and 
so to bring his mind to some ease, ridding it of the fear of them. 
Thus, men seek safety in the greatness, or multitude, or supposed 
faithfulness, of friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly 
underset this way, to have many, and powerful, and trustworthy 
ftiends. But wiser men, perceiving the unsafety and vanity of 
these and all external things, havo cast about for some higher 
course. They see a necessity of withdrawing a man from exter- 
nals, whicb do nothing but mock and deceive those most who 
trust most to them ; but they can not tell whither to direct him. 
The best of them bring him into himself, and think to quiet him 
BO, but the truth is, he finds as little to support him there ; there 
is nothing truly strong enougli within him, to hold out against the 
many sorrows and fears which still from without do assault him. 
So then, though it is well done, to call off a man from outward 
things, as moving sands, that he build not on them, yet this is 
not enough ; for his own spirit is as unsettled a piece as is in all 
the world, and must have some higher strength than its own, to 
fortify and fix it. This is the way that is here taught. Fear not 
their fear, but sanctify the Lordymr God in your hearts : and 
if you can attain this latter, the former mil follow of itself 

APHORISM XL. 



The too ardent love or self-willed desire of power, or wealth, 
or credit in the world, is (an Apostle has assured us) idolatry. 
Now among the words or synonymes for idols in the Hebrew Ian- 
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guage, there is one that in ifa primary sense signifies irouMes 
(tegirim), other two that signify terrors (viiphletzeth and enim). 
And so it is certainly. Ail our idols prove so to us. They fill 
us with nothing but anguish and troubles, with cares and fears, 
that are good for nothing but to be fit punishments oi' the folly, 
out of which thoy ariso. 

APHORISM XLI. 



Leighton imd Coleridge. 

A regardless contempt of infidel writings is usually the fittest 
answer : Spreta vilescereTit. But where the holy profession of 
Christians is likely to receive either the main or the indirect blow, 
and a word of defence may do any thing to ward it oiF, there we 
ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the regulating of this. 
Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, especially in 
divine things ; they were not only lost upon them, but reUgion 
dishonored by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar railers at religion, the foul-mouthed 
I>elievs of the Christian faith and history. Impudently false and 
slandeious assertions can be met only by assertions of their impu- 
dent and slanderous falsehood : and Christians will not, must not, 
condescend to tliis. How can mere railing be answered by them 
who are forbidden to return a railing answer ? Whether, or on 
what provocations, such offenders may be punished or coerced on 
the score of incivility, and ill-neighborhood, and for abatement of 
a nuisance, as in the case of other scolds and endangerers of the 
public peace, must be trusted to the discretion of the civil magis- 
trate. Even then there is danger of giving them importance, 
and flattering their vanity, by attracting attention to their works, 
if the pimisliment be slight ; and if severe, of spreading far and 
wide tiieir reputation as raai-tyrs, as the smell of a dead dog at a 
distance is said to change into that of miislt. Experience hith- 
erto seems to favor the plan of treating these hetes puantes and 
enfaiis de Dmble, as their four-footed brethren, the skink and 
squash, are treated* by American woodmen, who turn their backs 

* " About tlie end of the aame year," (says Knlm), " another of thoaa an- 
irualB (Mephitis Amerkann) crept into our cellar ; but did uot exhale the 
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upon the fetid ititnider, and make appear not to see him, even at 
the oofit of suffering him to regale on the favorite viand of these 
animals, the brains of a stray goose or crested thraso of the dung- 
hill. At all events, it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious 
to the character, of religion, to make ita safety the plea for their 
punishment, or at all to connect the name of Christianity with 
the castigatioii of indecencies that properly belong to the headle, 
and the perpetrators of which would have equally deserved his 
lash, though the religion of their fellow-citizens, thus assailed by 
them, had been that of Fo or of Juggernaut. 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one that inquires 
a. reason, or an account ; which supposes something receptive of 
it. We ought to jttdge olirselves engaged to give it, be it an en- 
emy, if he will heai ; if it gain him not, it may in part convince 
and cool him ; much more, should it be one who ingenuously in- 
quires for satisfaction, and possibly inclines to receive the truth, 
but has been prejudiced by misrepresentations of it. 

APHORISM XLIL 

PASSION NO FHIEND TO TRUTH. 

LeigUon. 

Truth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing so disserves 
it, as passion when set to serve it. The Spirit of truth is 
withal the Spirit of meekness. The Dove that rested on that 
great champion of truth, who is The Truth itself, is from Him 
derived to the lovers of truth, and they ought to seek the partici- 
pation of it. Imprudence makes some kind of Christians lose 
much of their labor in speaking for religion, and drive those fiir- 
ther off, whom they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's belief makes the be- 
hevcr not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he fears his 
God, for whom he answers, and whoso interest is chief in those 
things he speaks of The soul that hath the deepest sense of 

BmnUest scent, bee<mse it ions mil disturbed. Afeolisk old woman, hoioeiier, 
icko perceived it at nighl,hy the shining, and thought, I suppose, Ihaiit vmald 
set the world on. fire, killed it ; and at that moment its stench began to spread." 
I reeommead this Mieodote to the eonwderation of sundry old women, on 
this side of the Atlantic, -vbo, though they do not wear the appropriate 
ga^'meat. are worUij to sit ia thmr coramittee-room, like Bickei'Htaff in the 
Tatl^, under the canopy of their grandam'a hoop-petticoat. 
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spiritual things, and the truest knowledge of God, is most afraid 
to iniscairy in. speaking' of Him, most tender and wary how to 
acquit itself when engaged to speak of and for God.* 

APHORISM 3XIII. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

Lcigiton. 
It is a fruitless verhal debate, whether Conscience be a faculty 
or a habit. When all is examined, conscience will be found to be 
no other than the mind of a man, under the notion of a particu- 
lar reference to himself and his own actions. 



I rather think that conscience is the ground i d t 

of human (or self-) consciousness, and not any m d fi f h 

latter. I have selected the preceding extract a la f 

reflection ; and because I think that in too 1 1 f 11 wi g 
Tbomas a Kempis, the Archbishop has strayed f 1 wi 
judgment. The definition, fcr instance, seems t y II ^J d 
iact says nothing ; for if 1 asked. How do you d tu b. h 
mind ? the answer mtiat at least contain, if n t co t 1 h 
words, " a mind capable of conscience." For 3c 
synonyme of conacionsness, nor any mere express t th m 
as modified by the particular object. On the co t y 
sciousness properly human (that is, self-consciou ) tl tl 
sense of moral responabiiity, pre-aupposes the ts 

antecedent condition and ground. — Lastly, the se t It 

fruitless verhal debate," — is an assertion of the am mpl 
with the contemptuous sneers at verbal criticism by th t m 
poraries of Bentley. In questions of philosophy d u y tl t 

* To the same purpose are tbe two following senteooe f m Hilary 

Miam qure pro rel^one dicimus, ewn grandi ineiJi et diseiplina dieere 
debenms. — Hilaiius de Trinit. Ub. 7. 

JVon relietua eit lunainian eloipiiU ds Dei rebus aliwa quam Dei ssnao. — lb. 

The latter, Loweyer, must be taken mtli certidii qualifioationa and exoep- 
tiona ; as when any two or more texts are in apparent CMitradiotioLi, and it 
is reqxiired to state a truththatoompcehenda and reeondlea both, and which, 
of oourse, can not be expressed in the words of either ; — for example, the 
Filial subordination (My Father is greater than J), in the equal Deity (Mt/ 
Father and I are one). 
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have occupied the learned and been the subjects of many succea- 
Bive controversies, for one instance of mere logomachy I could 
bring ten instances of logodffidaly, or verbal legerdemain, which 
have perilously confirmed prejudices, and withstood the advance- 
ment of truth, in consequence of the neglect of verbal debate, that is, 
strict discussion of ternia. In whatever sense, however, the term 
Conscience may be used, the following Aphorism is equally true and 
important. It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself 
in a following page, teUs us, that a good conscience is the root of a 
good conversation; andthenquotesfromSt.Paulalext, T^tusi. 15, 
in which tha Mind and the Conscience are expressly distinguished. 

APHORISM XLTV, 



If you would have a good conscience, you must by all means 
have so much light, so much knowledge of the will of &od, as 
may regulate you, and show you your way, may teach you how 
to do, and speak, and think, as in His presence. 

APHORISM SLT. 



Leighton. 
To set the outward actions right, though with an honest in- 
tention, and not so to regard and find out the inward disorder 
of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is hut to be still 
putting the index of a clock right with your finger, while it is 
foul or out of order within, which is a continual buBiness and 
does no good. Oh ! but a purified conscience, a soul renewed 
and refined in its temper and affections, will make thmgs go right 
without, in all the duties and acts of our calling. 

APHORISM XLVI. 



How deeply seated the Conscience is in the human soul, i 
n the effect which sudden calamities produce on guilty moU; 
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■when, unaided by any determinate notion or fears of punishment 
after death. The wretched criminal, as one rudely awakened 
from a long sleep, bewildered with the new light, and half rec- 
ollecting, half striving to recollect, a fearful something, he kno'ws 
not what, but which he will recognize as soon as he heaca the 
name, already interprets the calamities into judgments, executions 
of a senteiice passed by an, invisible judge ; as if the vast pyre 
of the last judgment were already kindled in an unknown dis- 
tance, and some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals beyond 
the rest, were ilyiag and lighting upon the face of his soul. The 
calamity may consist in the loss of fortune, or character, or repu- 
tation ; hut. you hear no regrets from Mm. Remorse extinguishes 
all regret ; and remorse is the implicit creed of the guilty. 

APHOKISM XLVIL 

Leighton and Colendge. 

God hath, suited every creature He hath made with a conve- 
nient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which it 
teats and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all their own natural 
place, whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly till they 
be in it ; and they declare, by resting there, that they are (as I 
may say) where they would be. Sensitive creatures are carried 
to seek a sensitive good, as agreeable to their rank in being, and, 
attaining that, aim no further. How in this is the excellency 
of man, that he is made capable of a communion with his Maker, 
and, because capable of it, is unsatkfied without it : the soul, be- 
ing cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, can not be filled mth 
less. Though he is fallen from his right to that good, and from 
all right desire of it, yet not from a capacity of it, no, nor from a 
necessity of it, for the answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone from God turns continually fur- 
ther away from Him, and moves not towards Him till it be re- 
newed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that natural rela- 
tion to God, as its centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, nor 
can by any means find it. It is made for Him, and is therefore 
still restless till it meet with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet his heart 
by other things, and digests many vexations with hopes of con- 
tentment in the end and accomplishment of some design he hath : 
but still the heart misgives. Many times ho attains not the 
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thing he seeks ; but if he do, yet ho never attains the satisfaction 
he seeks and expects ia it, hut only learns from that to desire 
something further, and still hunts on after a fancy, drives his own 
shadow hefore him, and never overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it 
is but a shadow. And so, in running from God, besides the sad 
end, he carries an. interwoven ptmiahment with his sin, the natu- 
ral disquiet and vexation of his spirit, fluttering to and fro, and 
finding no rest for the sole of his foot : the waters of inconstancy 
and vanity covering the whole face of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the immortal 
soul, descended from heaven, m.ust either he more happy or re- 
main miserable. The highest, the uncreated Spirit, is the proper 
good, the Father of spirits, that pure and full Good which raises 
the soul above itself; whereas all other things draw it down be- 
low iteelf. So, then, it is never well with the soul, hut whea it 
is near unto God, yea, in its union with Him, manied to Him ; 
mismatching itself elsewhere it hath never any thing hut shame 
and sorrow. AU that forsake Thee shall be ashamed, says the 
Prophet Jer. xvii. 13 ; and the Psalmist, They that are far off 
from, Thee shall perish. Fsal. Ixxiii, 27. And this is indeed 
our natural miserable condition, and it is often expressed this 
way, by estrangedness and distance from Gfod. 

The same sentiments are to bo found in the works of Pagan 
philosophers and moralists. Well then may they be made a sub- 
ject of reflection in our days. And weU may the pious Deist, if 
such a character now exists, reflect that Christianity alone both 
teaches the way, and provides the means, of fulfilling the obscure 
promises of this great instinct for all men, which the philosophy 
of boldest pretensions confined to the sacred few. 

APHORISM XI VIII. 



Leigliton. 

The heart may be engaged in a little business as much, if thou 
watch it not, as in many and great affairs, A man may drown 
in a Uttle brook or pool, as weU as in a great river, if he be down 
and plunge himself into it, aad put his head under \vator. Some 
care thou must have, that thou mayest not care. Those things 
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that are thorns indeed, thou must make a hedge of them, to keep 
out those temptations that accompany sloth, and extreme want 
that waits on it ; hut let them he the hedge : suffer them not 
to grow witMtt the garden, 

APHORISM XLIX. 



ON CKUROH-GOINO, AS A rART OP RELIGIOUS MOHALITY, WHBB 
NOT IN REFERENCE TO A SPIRXHTAL RELICHOPT. 

Leighton. 
It is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set ourselves no 
mark, to propound no end In the hearing of the Gospel. The 
merchant sails not merely that he may sail, but for traffic, and 
traffics that he may be rich. The husbandman plows not merely 
to keep himself busy, with no further end, but plows that ho may 
sow, and bows that he may reap with advantage. And shall we 
do the most excellent and fruitful work fruitlesaly — hear, only to 
hear, and look no further ? This is indeed a great vanity and a 
great misery, to lose that labor, ajid gain nothing by it, which, 
duly used, would be of all others moat advantageous and gainful , 
and yet all meetings are full of this ! 

APHORISM L. 



Leightan. 
There have been great disputes one way or another, about the 
merit of good works; but I truly think they who have laboriously 
engaged in them have been very idly, though very eagerly, em- 
ployed about nothing, since the more sober of the Schoolmen 
themselves acknowledge there can be no such thing as meriting 
from the blessed God, in the human, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, in any created nature whatsoever ; nay so far from any possi- 
bility of merit, there can be no room for reward any otherwise 
than of the sovereign pleasure and gracious kindness of God ; and 
the more ancient writers, when they use the word merit, mean 
nothing by it but a certain correlate to that reward which God 
both promises and bestows of mere griee ind benignity. Other- 
wise, in order to constitute what is piopcilv '■ailed merit, many 
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tilings mnat concur, wliich no man in his senses will j 
attribute to human, works, though ever so excellent ; particularly, 
that the thiag done must not previously he matter of debt, and 
that it he entire, or our own act, unassisted by foreign aid ; it 
must also be perfectly good, ajid it must hear an adequate pro- 
portion to the reward claimed in consequence of it. If all these 
things do not concur, the act can not possibly amount to merit. 
Whereas I think no oue will venture to assert, that any one of 
these can take place in any human action whatever. But why 
should 1 enlarge here, when one single circumstance overthrows 
aJl those titles ? The m.ost righteous of mankind would not he 
able to stand, if his works were weighed in the balance of strict 
justice ; how much less then could they deserve that immense 
glory wliich is now in question ! Nor is this to he denied only 
concerning the unbeliever and the sinner, but concerning the 
righteous and pious believer, who is not only free from all the 
guilt of his former impenitence and rebeUion, hut endowed with 
the gift of the Spirit. For the time is come tkatjudgmetit must 
begin at the house of God; and if it first begin at us, what 
shall the end be of them that obey not the Gospel of God 7 And 
if the iighteous scaiceh/ be taved where shall the ungodly and 
the svnwi appear "* 1 Peter i^ 17 18. The ApoBtle's interro- 
gation expresses the most vehement negation, and signifies that 
no mortal m whatever degree he is placed, if he he called to the 
strict examination of diviie justice without daily and repeated 
forgiveness could be ible to keep his standing, and much less 
could he arise to that gluiioua he ght, ' That merit,' says Ber- 
naid onMhich my hope relies consists in these three things ; 
the 1 \e of aloption the tiuth of the promise, and the power of 
its performance Thi= is the thiec fold cord which can not ho 
hrol pu 



Often have I heaid it siid by advocates for the Socinian 
scheme — True we arc all sinners but even in the Old Testa- 
ment trod has piomised forgiveness on repentance. One of the 
Fatheis (I foiget which) b ipphc the retort — True ! God has 
promised paidon on penitence hut has he promised penitence on 
sin ''—He that lepenteth =haH ht, fcrgiven ; but where is it said, 
He that sinneth shall repent ? But repentance, perhaps, the re- 
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petttiLiiee required in Scripture, the passing into a new and con- 
trary principle of action, this MKTiMoiA, is in the sinner's own 
power ? at his own hfcing ? He has but to open his eyes to the 
sin, and the t«ars are close at hand to -wash it away '! — ^Verily, 
the tenet of Transwbstantiation is scarcely at greater variance 
with the common sense and experience of mankind, or borders 
more closely on a contradiction in terms, than this volunteer 
transmentation, this self-cLange, as the easy means of self-salva- 
tion 1 But the reflections of our evangelicat Author on this sub- 
ject will appropriately -1 commence the Aphorisms relating to 
Spiritual Religion . 
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ELEMENTS OF RELI&IOUS PHILOSOPHY. 

PRELmraARY TO THE APHOllIBMS ON 
SPIRITUAL REHGIOK. 

JPhUip saifh unto him : Lord, thoa k» the Father, and it augieet/t us. Jesvs 
saith wtlo him, He t!ial kalh aeen ni« halh seen, Ike Failier : and hoyi sayait 
thou then, 8hmo ks the Father ! Belieeest thim fiot that I am m the 
Father ami Ike Father in roe? And I will pray the Father and he shall 
give yoa anolfier Comforier, enen the Spirit of Truth : whom l/ie world can- 
not receive, becaiae it aeeth hiat not, neither humeth him. But ye ijioio 
hiat,forkeAaelleth ■mithyouand ahaU be m^ou. And in tftat day t/e shall 
JaKra thai 1 aminmy Father, and ye in me and Tin you. John xiy. 8, D, 
10, 16, 17, 20. 



PRELIMINARY. 



If there be aught spiritual in man, the Will must be buch. 

If there be a "Will, there must be a spirituality in man. 

I suppose both positions granted. The Reader admits the 
reality of the power, agency, or mode of being expressed m the 
term, Spirit ; and the actual existence of a Will. He sees clearly 
that the idea of the former is necessary to the conceivability of 
the latter ; and that, vice versa, in. asserting tlie fact of the latter 
he presumes and instances the truth of the former ; — -just as in 
our common and received systems of natural philosophy, the 
being of imponderahle matter is assumed to render the lode-stone 
intelligiblo, and the fact of the lode-stone adduced to prove the 
reality of imponderable matter. 

In short, I suppose the Reader, whom I now invite to the third 
and last division of this Work, already disposed to reject forhim.- 
self and his human brethren the insidious title of " Nature's 
noblest animal," or to retort it as the unconscious irony of the 
Epicurean poet on the animalizing tendency of his own philoso- 
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phy. I suppose him convinced, that there is more in man than 
can he rationally referred to the lile of nature and the meckauism 
of organization ; that he has a will not included in this mechan- 
ism. ; and that the wiE is in an especial and pre-eminent sense 
the spiritual part of our humanity. 

Unless, then, ive have some distinct notion of the Will, and 
some aoquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting the same, 
an insight into the nature of spiritual religion is scarcely possible ; 
and our reflections on the particular truths and evidences of a 
spiritual state will remain obscui'e, perplexed, and unsafe. To 
place my Eeader on this reqtdsite vantage-ground, is the purpose 
of the following exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defining our terms ; and 
we proceed, like the geometricians, witli stating our postulates ; 
the difference being, that the postulates of geometry no man can 
deny, those of moral science as such as no good man will deny. 
For it is not in our power to disclaim our nature as sentient 
beings ; but it is in our power to disclaim our nature as moral 
beings. It is possible — (barely possible, I admit) — ^tliat a man 
may have remained ignorant or unconscious of the moral law 
within him ; and a man need only persist in disobeying the law 
of conscience to make it possible for himself to deny its existence, 
or to reject and repel it as a phantom of superstition. Were it 
otherwise, the Oreed would stand in the game relation to morality 
as the muliplication table. 

This then is the distinction of moral philosophy— not that I 
begin with one or more assumptions ; for this is common to all 
science; but — that I assume a something, the proof of which no 
man can give to another, yet every man may find for himaelf. 
If any man assert that he can not find it, I am bound to disbe- 
lieve him, I can riot do otherwise without unsettling the very 
foundations of my own moral nature. For I either find it as an 
essential of the humanity common to him and me : or I have not 
found it at ali, except as a hypochondriast finds glass legs. If, on 
the other hand, he will not find it, he excommunicates himself. 
He forfeits his personal rights, and becomes a thing : that is, one 
who may rightfully he employed or lised, as* means to an. end. 
against his will, and without regard to his interest. 

• On this priaoiple alone is it possible to justify capital or ignominioue 
puQisbmtutB, or indeed any pooisLmeQt cot having the refiirmat.ion of tlie 
VOL, I. I 
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All Lhe significant objectioits of the Materialist and Necessita- 
rian are contained in the term, Morality, all the ohjectiona of the 
Infidel in. the term, ileUgion.. The very terras, I say, imply a 
aonietliing granted, which the objection supposes not granted. 
The term presumes what the objection denies, and in denying 
preswmea the contrary. For it is most important to observe, that 
the reasonerB on both sides commence by taiing something for 
granted, our assent to which they ask or demand ; that is, both 
Bet off with an aMumptiou in the form of a postulate. But the 
Epicurean assumes what according to himself he neither is noi 
can be under any obligation to assume, and demands what he can 
have no right to demand : for he denies the reality of all moral 
obligation, the e-dstence of any right. If he use the words, right 
and obligation, he does it deceptively, and means only power and 
compulsion To overthrow the faith in aught higher or other 
than nature and physical necessity, is the very purpose of his 
argument He desiies you only to take for granted, that all 
reahty la mcluded m nature, and he may then safely defy you to 
ward off his conclusion — that nothing is excluded! 

But as he can not moially demand, neither can he rationally 
expect, your assent to this premiss : for he can not be ignorant, 
that the best and greatest of men have devoted their lives to the 
enforcement of the contrary ; that the vast majority of the human 
race in all ages and in all nations have believed in the contrary ; 
and that there is not a language on earth, in which he could 
argue, for ten minutes, in support of his scheme, without shding 
into words and phrases that imply the contrary. It has been 
said, that the Arabic has a thousand names for a lion ; but this 
would be a trifle compared with the number of superfluous words 
and useless synonymes that would be found in an index expurga- 
toriii& of any European dictionary, constructed on the principles 
of a consistent and strictly consequential Materialism. 

eriniinaX as one of its objects. Suuli punishments, lite those inflioted on 
Buioidcs, must be regarded as poatliumous ; the wilful extinction of the 
mopsl and personal life being, for the purposes of punitiye justice, equiva- 
lent to a -wilful destruction of tlie natural life. If the speech of Judge Bur- 
QBt to tho horse-Btealer,— (You are not lianged for stealing ahorse; but, that 
hopsea may not be stolen) — can be yin,dicated to all, it must be on this pviu- 
dple ; and not on the all-nnaettling aoheme of expedieoee, whiob ia the 
anarcby of morals. 
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Tlie Christian, likewise grounds his philosophy on. assertions ; 
but with the best of all reasons for making them — namely, that 
he ought so to do. He asserts what he can neither prove, nor 
account for, nor himself comprehend ; but with the strongest in- 
ducements, that of wnderstajiding thereby whatever else it moat 
concerniS him to understand aright. And yet his asseitiooe have 
nothing in them of theory or hypothesis ; but are in immediate 
refereace to three ultimate facts ; namely, the reality of the law 
of coNSciBKCE ; the existence of a responsible will, as the sub- 
ject of that law ; and lastly, the existence of evil — of evil es- 
sentially such, not by accident of outward oircumstances, not de- 
rived from its physical consequences, nor froco any cause out of 
itself. The first is a fact of consciousness ; the second a fact of 
reason necessarity concluded from the first ; and the third a fact 
of history interpreted by both. 

Omnia exeunt in rm/sterium, says a Schoolman; that is, 
There is nothing, the absolute ground of which is not a mystery. 
The contrary were indeed a contradiction in terms : for how can 
that, which is to explain ail things, be susceptible of an explana^ 
tion ? It would be to suppose the same thing first and second 
at the same time. 

If I rested here, I should merely have placed my creed in 
direct opposition to that of the Necessitarians, who assume— (for 
observe, both parties begin in an assumption and can not do 
otherwise) — that motives act on the will, as bodies act on bodies ; 
and that whether mind and matter are essentially the same, or 
essentially different, they are both alike under one and the same 
law of compulsory causation. But this is far from exhausting 
my intention. I mean at the same time to oppose the disciples 
of Shaftesbury and those who, substituting one faith for another, 
have been well called the pious Deists of the last century, in 
order to distinguish them from the iafideJs of the present age, 
who persuade themselves — (for the thing itself is not possible) 
— that they reject all faith. I declare my dissent from these too, 
because tliey imposed upon themselves an idea for a fact : a 
most sublime idea indeed, and so necessary to human nature, 
that without it no virtue is conceivable ; but stiU an idea. In 
contradiction to their splendid but delusory tenets, I profess a 
deep conviction that man was and is a fallen creature, not by 
accidents of bodily constitution or any other cause, which human 
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wiBdim m a coui'.p nf age& might he supposed capable of remov- 
ing but IS diseased m liia will, in that wiU which is the true 
and only strict =V"ony™e of the word, I, or the intelligent Self. 
Tlius at each of these two opposite roads (the philosophy of 
Hiibhea and th^t ot Shaltesbuiy), I have placed a directing post, 
mformiiig my fellow tiavelters, that on. neither of these roads can 
they see the truths to which I would direct their attention. 

But the place of starting was at the meeting of four roads, 
and one only was the right road. I proceed therefore to preclude 
the opinion of those Hkewise, who indeed agree with me as to 
the moral responsibility of man in opposition to Hobhes and the 
anti-moraliafs, and that he is a fiillen creature, essentially dis- 
eased, in opposition to Shaftesbury and the misinterpreters of 
Plato ; hut who differ from me in exaggerating the diseased 
■weakness of the wOl info an absolute privation of all freedom, 
thereby making moral responsibility, not a mystery above com- 
prehension, but a direct contradiction, of which we do distinctly 
comprehend the absurdity. Among the consequences of this 
doctrine, is that direful one of swallowing up all the attributes 
of the Supreme Being in the one attribute of infinite power, and 
thence deducing that things are good and wise because they were 
created, and not created through wisdom and goodness. Thence 
too the awful attribute of justice ia explained away into a mere 
right of absolute property ; the, sacred distinction between things 
and persons is erased ; and the selection of persons for virtue and 
ii th' I'f an! f t rnal happiness or misery in the next, 
p sen da h ult of a mere will, acting in the blind- 
n and Boht d f ts w i infinity. The title of a work writ- 
t n by 1 g at and p s Boyle is, " Of the awe which the 
h a n nd wes t tl Supreme Reason," This, in the lan- 
gua i hese 1 my doctors, must be translated into — "The 
h wh 1 I i„ apable of eternal pleasure or pain is com- 

a th d a of an Infinite Power, about to inflict 
mi majority of human souls, without any 

J. ho prevent it or the actions which are 

b ) its assigned signals, and preceding 
ji h nl" 

t n I aintain, that a will conceived separ- 
11 n nonentity, and a mere phantasm of 

nd 1 t a w 11, the state of which does in no sense 
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originate in its own act, is an, absolute contradiction. It miglit 
lie an instinct, an impulse, a plastic power, and, if accompanied 
with cooBciousness, a desire ; bat a will it could not be. And 
this every human being knows with equal clearness, though 
different minda may reflect on it with different degrees of distinct- 
ness ; for who would not smile at the notion of a rose willing to 
put forth its buds and expand them into flowers ' Thit such a 
phrase would be deemed a poetic license proves tht diflerince m 
the things : for all metaphors are grounded on an apparent like 
nesa of things essentially different. I utterly disclajm the notion 
that any human intelligence, with whatever power it might 
manifest itself, is alone adecpate to the office of lestoimg hpalth 
to the will ; but at the same time I deem it imp o is ind absurd 
to hold that the Creator would have given ns the iaculty of rea- 
son, or that the Redeemer would in so many varied forms of argu- 
ment and persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either 
totally useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these 
several truths reconciled and united in the belief, that the imper- 
fect human undwstanding can be effectually exerted only in sub- 
ordination to, and in a dependent alliance with, the means and 
aidances supplied by the All-perfect and Supreme Iteason ; but 
that under these conditions it is not only an admissible, but a 
nec^sary instrument of bettering both ourselves and others. 

We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit of Eeligion. 
The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected from the theo- 
logical works of Dr. Henry More, a contemporary of Archbishop 
Leighton, and, like liim, held in suspicion by the Calvinists of that 
time as a Latitudinarian and Platonizing divine, and who proba^ 
bly, like him, would have been arraigned as a Oalvinist by the 
Latitudinarians (I can not say, Platonists) of this day, had the 
suspicion been equally groundless. One or two I have ventured 
to add Irom my own reflections. The purpose, however, is the 
same in all — that of declaring, in the first place, what spiritual 
rehgion is not, what is not a religions spirit, and what are not to 
be deemed influences of the Spirit. If after these disclaimer I 
BhaU without proof be charged by any with renewing or fiivoring 
the errors of the Familists, Vanists, Seekers, Behmenists, or by 
whatever other names Church history records the poor bewildered 
enthusiasts, who in the swarming time of our Repubhc, turned 
the facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superseded the written 
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ordinances of Christ by a pretended teaching- and sensible presence 
of tlie Spirit, I appeal against them to their own consciences as 
wilful slanderers. But if with proof, I have in these Aphorisms 
iigiied ajid sealed my own coadeirmation. 

" These things I could not forbear to -write. For the light 
■within me, that is, my reason and conscience, does assure me, that 
the ancient and A.postolic faith, according to the historical inean- 
ing thereof and in the hteral sense of the Creed, is solid and true : 
and that Familism* in its fairest form and -under whatever dis- 
guise, is a smooth tale to seduce the simple from their allegiance 
to Christ." 

Henry MoRE.t 

• The Family of LoTe, a aeet foundad by Henry Nicliolaa in Holland in 
1555.— -ffd 
f Myst. of Qodlineas, n.—Ed. 
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And here it -vnH not be impertinent to obaecTe, tliat what tto eldaat Greek 
philosophy entitled the Reason (NOTS) and ideas, the phiLjsopbie Apos- 
tle names Ihe Sjiirit nod tmlhs spirUwally diBGomed ; while to those who, 
in the pride of learning or in the overweening meanness of modern raeta^ 
phjaiea, dfiory the doctrine of the Spirit in. man and ila possiUe oommu. 
mon with the Holy Spirit as Tulgat entbueiasm, I sulimit the following 
sentences &om a Pagan pbUosopher, a nobleman and a minister of state — 
" Jta dico, LucUi, aacer iniro nes Spiritoi sedet, malomm bonormnqim «oa- 
trorwa observaior el CMios, Hie praat a nobis traclalus eet, Ua nos ipte 
traclai, JBtmas mr una Dm netno est," Seneoa. Epist. xli. 



APHORISM L 

H. More. 
Every one is to give a reason of his faith; but priestB and 
ministers more pu ctually tl ai ai y tfie pro inoe being to make 
good every sentence of tl e B ble to i rat onal qmrei' into the 
truth of these oracles Enth s asts ii ! t a easy thing to heat 
the fancies of m lea Tied a id unieflecting hea c s but when a 
sober man would be sat sfied of tl e gio nde fro i whence they 
speak, he shall not 1 ive one syllable o the lea 1 1 ttle of a perti- 
nent answer. Only they will talk big oi the fepint, and inveigh 
against reason with bitter reproaches, calling it carnal or fleahiy, 
though it be indeed no soft flesh, but enduring and penetrant steel, 
even the sword of the Spirit, and such as pierces to the heart. 

APHORISM II 

a More. 
There are two very bad things in this resolving of men's faith 
and practice into the immediate suggestion of a Spirit not acting 
on our understandings, or rather into the illumination of such a 
Spirit as they can give no account of, such as does not enlighten 
their reason or enable them to render their doctrine intelligible 
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to others. First, it defaces and makes useless that part of tlie 
image of Gfod in us, whicii -we call reason : and seconclly, it taies 
away that advantage, wtioh I'aisos Christianity above all other 
religions, that she daies appeal to so solid a faeulty. 



APHORISM IIL 

It is the gloiy of tlie Gospel chai-ter and tlie Christian consti- 
tution, that its author and head is the Spirit of truth, essential 
Heason as weE as absolute and incomprehensible WUl. Like a 
just monarch, he refers even his own causes to the judgment of 
hia high courts. — He has his King's Beach in the reason, his 
Court of Equity in the conscience ; that the representative of his 
majesty and uiiivcr=al justice this the nearest to the king's heart, 
and the dispenser ol his particular decrees. He has likewise his 
Court of Common Pleas m the understanding, his Court of Ex- 
chequer in the piudence The laws are his laws. And though 
by signs and.miiades he has mercifully condescended to interline 
here and there vnth his own hand the great statute-book, which 
he had dictated to his amanvensis. Mature ; yet has he been gra- 
ciously pleased to forbid our receiving as the king's mandates 
aught that is not stamped with the G-reat Seal of the Conscience, 
and countersigned by the Season. 

APHORISM IT. 



ON AN UNLEARNED MINISTRY, IIBEEB PHETENCE OP A CALL OF TUB 
SPIKJT, AND INWABB GRACES SUPERSEDING ODTWARD HELPS, 

H. Moi-0. 
Tell me, ye high-flown perfectionists, yo boasters of the light 
■within you, could the high^t perfection of your inward light ever 
show to you the history of past ages, the state of the world at 
present, the knowledge of arts and tongues, without books or 
teachers ? How then can you understand the providence of God, 
or the age, the purpose, the fulfilment of prophecies, or distinguish 
such as have been iiilfilled irom. those to the ftdfilment of which 
we are to look forward 1 How can. you judge concerning the au- 
thenticity and uncorruptedness of the Gospels, and the other sa- 
cred Scriptures 1 And how, without this knowledge, can you 
support the truth of Christianity ? How can you either have, or 
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give a reason for, the faith which you profess ? This light within, 
that loves darkness, and woiLid exclude those excellent gifts of 
God to mantind, knowledge and understanding, what is it hut a 
sullen self-sufficiency within you, engendering contempt of supe- 
riors, pride and a spirit of division, and inducing you to reject for 
yourselves, and to iindervalue in. others, the helps without, which 
the grace of Grod has provided and appointed for his Chui-ch — 
nay, to make them grounds or pretexts of your dislike or suspi- 
cion of Christ's ministers who have fi-uitfully availed themselves 
of the helps afforded them? 

APHORISM V. 

H. More. 
TJiere are ■wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse hu- 
mor have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that I think 
few more worthy of a m.an's hest directions. For the more im- 
perious sects having put such unhandsome vizards on Christian- 
ity, and the sincere milk of the taord having heen eveiywhere 
so sophisticated by the humors and inventions of men, it has 
driven these anxious melancholists to seek for a teacher that can 
not deceive, the voice of the eternal "Word within them ; to which 
if they be faithful, they assure themselves it will be faithful to 
them in return. Nor would this he a groundless presumption, if 
they had sought this voice in the reason and the conscience, with 
the Scripture articvila,tmg the same, instead of giving heed to their 
faiicy and mistakmg bodily disturbances, aad the vapors resulting 
therefrom, for mspiiation and the teaching of the Spirit. 

APHORISM VI. 

Hadiet. 
When every man is his ovm end, al! things will come to a bad 
end. Blessed were those days, when every man thought himself 
rich and fortunate by the good success of the public wealth and 
glory, "We want pubhc souls, we want them. I speak it with 
compassion ; there is no sin and abuse in the world that affects 
my thought so much. Every man thinks, that he is a whole 
commonwealth in his private family, Omnes quce sua sunt qtue- 
runt. All seek theii own. 
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COMMENT. 



Selfishness is common to all ages and countries. In. al! ages 
Belf-seeking ie the rule, and self-Bacrifice the exception But if to 
seek our private advantage in harmony with, and hy the further- 
ance of, the puhlic prosperity, and to derive a portion of oar hap- 
piness from sympathy -with the prosperity of our fellow-men — if 
this be public spirit, it would be morose and querulous to pietend 
that there is aay want of it in this country and at the present 
time. On the contrary, the numher of "public souls" and the 
general readiness to contribute to the puhlic good, m science and 
in religion, in patriotism and in philaatliropy, stand piomineat* 
among the characteristics of this and the precedmg generation. 
The habit of referring actions and opinions to fixed laws , convic- 
tions rooted in pria.oiples ; thought, insight, system ; — these, had 
the good Bishop lived in our timra, would have been his deside- 
rata, and the theme of his complaints. " We want thinking 
souls, we want them." 

This and the three preceding extracts will sufiice as precau- 
tionary Aphorisms. And here, again, the Reader may esempfify 
the great advantages to be obtained fiora the habit of tracing the 
proper meaning and history of words. We need only recollect the 
common and idiomatic phrases in which the word " spirit" occurs 
in a physical or material sense (as, fruit has lost its spirit and 
flavor), to be convinced that its property is to improve, enhven, 
actuate some other thing, not constitute a thing in its own name. 

* The very mavked, poaitiTa oa well ae eoraparative, laagiiiCude and 
prominenee of tlia bump, entitled BESBYOMmoE (sea SpQrzIieiiii'B map of tie 
IramBJi atull) on the head of the late Mr, John Thurtel, has wofully unset- 
tled tlie feith of miuiy ardrait phrenolt^tsts, acd atveogthaoed the previous 
doubts of a etill grc&ter number into utter diehelief. On my mind tlua &ct 
(for a fact it ie) produoed the directly contrary effect ; and inclined me to 
auspeet, for the fii'st tune, that there may be some truth in the SpurEhdm- 
ian scheme. WhetJier fntui-a OTaniologists may not see cause to new-mune 
this anif one or two other of these eonves gnomons, aa quite a diSferent quea- 
tion. At present, and according to the present use of words, any audi 
change woijd be premature ; and we must be content to aay, that Mr. Thur- 
tel's heneyolence -was ioaufBcieDtly modified by tho impvotrusiye and uoin- 
dieated convolutea of the brain, that secrete honesty and common sense. 
The organ of destruotiTeneas was indirectly potentiated by the absence or 
impei'fect development of the glands of reason 
forlanate gmtlsmaji .'" 
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The entliusiast may find one exception to this where the material 
itself is called spirit. And when he calls to mind, how this spirit 
acts when taken alone hy the unhappy persons who in their first 
exultation will boast that it is meat, drink, fire, and clothing to 
them, ali in one — when lie reflects, that its properties are to in- 
flame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaiistion, lethargy, and atrophy 
for the sec[uels ; — well for him, if in aome lucid iaterval he should 
feirly put the question to his own mind, how far this is analo- 
gous to his own case, and whether the exception does not confirm 
the rule. The letter without the spirit fcilleth ; but does it fol- 
low, that the spirit is to kill the letter ? To kill that whioli it is 
its appropriate ofEce to enliven? 

However, where the ministry is not invaded, and tiie plain 
sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the believer looks 
for the suggestions of the Spirit only or chiefly in applying partic- 
ular passages to his own individnal case and exigencies ; though 
in this there may be much weakness, some delusion and immi- 
nent danger of more, I can not but join with Henry More in 
avowing, that I feel knit to such a man in the bonds of a com- 
mon faith far more closely, than to those who receive neither the 
letter nor iJie Spirit, turning the one into metaphor and oriental 
hyperbole, in order to explain away the other into the influence 
of motives suggested by their owh understandings, and realized 
by their own strength. 
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ON THAT WHICH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 



In the aeleotion of the extracts that foim. the remainder of this 
Volume, and of the comments affixed, I had the following objects 
principally in view : — first, to exhibit the true and Scriptural 
meaning and intent of several articles of faith, that are rightly 
classed among the myaterieaand peculiar doctrines of Clmstiaiuly: 
— secondly, to show the perfect rationality of these doctrines, and 
their ireedom from ail just objection when examined by their 
proper organ, the reason and conscience of man : — lastly, to exhibit 
from the works of Leighton, who perhaps of all our learned Prot- 
estant theologians best deserves the title of a spiritual divine, as 
instructive and affecting picture of the coatemplations, reflections, 
conflicts, consolations, and monitory experiences of a philosophic 
and richly-gifted mind amply stored with all the Imowledge that 
books and long intei'coinse with men of tlie most discordant char- 
acters could give, under the convietiona mipieasions and habits 
of a spiritual religion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment m any of mj Readers, 
who may chance to be engaged m theological studies it may be 
well to notice, that in vmdicatmg the peculiar tenets of oir Faith, 
I have not entered on the doctrine of the Trinity, or the still pro- 
founder mystery of the origin of moral Evil — and this for the rea- 
sons following. 1. These doctrines are not, in strictness, subjects 
of reflection, in the proper sense of this word : and both of them 
demand a power and persistency of abstraction, and a previous 
discipline in the highest forms of human thought, ■which it would 
be unwise, if not presumptuous, to expect from any, who require 
aids to reflection, or would be likely to seek them in the present 
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Work. 2. In my intercourse with men of various ranks and ages, 
I have found the far larger number of serious and inquiring per- 
sons little, if at all, disquieted by doubts respecting ai'ticles of 
faith simply above their comprehension. It is only where the 
belief leqiiixed of them jars with their moral feelings ; where a 
doctrine, in the sense in which they have been taught to receive 
it, appears to contradict their clear notions of right and wrong, or 
to be at variance with the divine attributes of goodness and jus- 
tice, that these men are surprised, perplexed, and alas I not sel- 
dom offended and alienated. Such are the doctrines of arbi1a:ary 
election and reprobation ; the sentence to everlasting torment by 
aa eternal and necessitating decree ; vicarious afonement, and 
the necessity of the abasement, agony and ignominious death of a 
most holy and meritorious person, to appease the wrath of God. 
Kow it Is more especially for such persons, unwilling skeptics, who, 
believing earnestly, ask help for their unbelief that this Volume 
was compiled, and the Comments written : and therefore, to the 
Scripture doctrines intended by the above-mentioned, my princi- 
pal attention has been directed, 

APHOKISM 1 

Leightoa 

Where, if not in Christ, is the power that can persuade a sin- 
ner to return, that can Iring home a heart to God ? 

Common mercies of (lod, though they have a leading faculty 
to repentance {^Rom. ii, 4), yet the rebellious heart will not be 
led by them. The judgments of God, public or personal, though 
they ought to drive us to God, yet the heart, unchanged, runs the 
further from God, Do we not see it by ouiselvea and other sin- 
ners about us ? They look not at all towards Him who smites, 
much less do they return ; or if any more serious thoughts of re- 
turning arise upon the surprise of an affliction, how soon vanish 
they, either the stroke abating, or the heart, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it ! Leave Christ out, I say, and all 
other means work not this way ; neither the works nor the word 
of God sounding daily in his ear, Return, return. Let the noise 
of the rod speak it too, and both join together to make the cry 
the louder, yet the wicked wiU do wickedly. Dan, xii, 10. 
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By the phiase " in Christ," I understand all the supernatural 
ajda vouchsafed and conditioaally promised in the Christian, dis- 
pensation : and among them the spirit of truth, -which the world 
can not receive, were it only that the knowledge of spiritual truth 
is of necessity immediate and intuitive ; and the world or natural 
man possesses no h^her intuitions than those of the pure sense, 
which are the subjects of mathematical science. But aids, ob- 
serve : — ^therefore, not hy the wUl of man alone ; hut neither 
without the will. The doctrine of modern Calvinism, as laid 
down by Jonathan. Edwards and the late Dr. "Wilhams, which 
represents a will absolutely passive, clay in the hands of a potter, 
destroys all wUl, takes away its essence and definition, as effec- 
tually as in saying — This circle is square— I should deny the 
figure to be a circle at all. It was in strict consistency, there- 
fore, that these writers supported the Necessitarian scheme, and 
made the relation of cause and effect the law of the universe, 
subjecting to its mechanism the moral world no less than the 
material or ph^cal. It follows that all is nature. Thus, 
though few writers use the term Spirit more frequently, they in 
effect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of all its proper 
meaning- With such a system not the wit of man nor all the 
theodices ever framed by human ingemiity, before and since the 
attempt of the celebrated Leihnita, can reconcile the sense of re- 
sponsibility, nor the fact of the difference in kind between regret 
and remorse. The same compulsion of consequence drove the 
fathers of modem (or pseudo) Calvinism to the origination of ho- 
hness in power, of justice in right of property, and whatever other 
outrages on the common sense and moral feelings of mankind 
they have sought to cover under the fair name of Sovereign 

I win not take on me to defend sundry harsh and inconvenient 
expressions in the works of Calvin, Phrases equally strong, and 
assertions not less rash and atarthng, are no rarities in the writ- 
ings of Luther : for catachreds was the favorite figure of speech 
in that age. But let not the opinions of either on this most fun- 
damental subject be confounded with the Kew-England system, 
now entitled Calvinistic. The fad is simply this. Luther con- 
sidered the pretensions to free-wili boastful, and better suited to 
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the " budge doctors of the Stoic Fur," than, to tiie preaoheirs of 
the Gospel, whose great theme is the redemption of the 'will from 
BltLvei'y ; the restoration of the will to perfect freedom, being the 
end and consummation of the redemptive process, and the same 
with the entrance of the soul into glory, that is, its union with 
Christ r "glory" {John xvii. 6) being one of the names ortokena 
or symbols of the spiritual Messiah, Prospeetively to this we 
are to understand the words of our Lord, At that day ye shall 
know that I <Mn, in my Father, and ye in me {John xiv. 20) : 
the freedom of a finite will being possible under this condition 
only, that it has become one with the will of God. Now as the 
difference of a captive and enslaved will, and no will at all, such 
is the difierence between the Lutheranism of Oalvin and the 
Calvinism of Jonathan Edwards. 

APHORISM IL 

Leighton. 
There is nothing in religion farther out of nature's reach, and 
more remote from the natural man's hkiag and believing, than 
the doctrine of redemption by a Saviour, and by a crucified Sa- 
viour. It is comparatively easy to persuade men of the necessity 
of an amendment of conduct ; it is more difficult to make them 
see the necessity of repentance in the Gospel sense, the necessity 
of a change in the principle of action ; hut to convince men of 
the necessity of the death of Christ is the most difficult of all. 
And yet tlio first is but varnish and whitewash without the sec- 
ond ind the second but a barren notion without the last. 
Alas ' of those who admit the doctrine in words, how large a 
number evade it in fact, and empty it of all its substance and 
effLca''y making tlie effect the efficient cause, or attributing their 
election to salvation to supposed foresight of their faith and obe- 
dience But it is most vain to imagine a faith in Buch and such 
men, which, being foreseen hy God, determined him to elect tliem 
for Balvatiott : were it only that nothing at all is future, or can 
have this imagined futurition, but as it is decreed, and because 
it is decreed, by God so to he. 



Ko impartial person, competently acquainted with the history 
of the Reformation, and the works of the earlier Protestant di- 
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vines at home and abroad, even, to tiie cloee of Eliaabetfi'e reign, 
wiE deny that the doctrines of Calvin on. redomption and the 
natural state of fallen man, are in all essential points the same 
as those of Luther, ZuingliiiB, and the first Keformers coILee- 
tively. These doctrines have, however, since the re-establish- 
tnent of the Episcopal Churcli at the return of Charles II., been 
as generally* exchanged for what is commonly entitled Armin- 
ianiem, but which, taken as a complete and explicit scheme of 
belief, it would be both historically and theologically more accu- 
rate to call Grolianism, or Christianity according to Grrotius. The 
change was not, we may readily believe, effected without a. 
struggle. In the Romish Church this latitudinarian system, pa- 
tronized by the Jesuits, was manfully resisted by Jansenius, Ar- 
nauld, and Pascal ; in our own Church by the Bishops Davenant, 
Sanderson. Hall, and the Archbishops TTssher and Leighton : and 
in the lattei half of the preceding Aphorism the fieader has a 
specimen of the reasonings by which Leighton strove to invalidate 
or counterpoise the reasonings of the innovators. 

* At a period in wbieh. Bishop Marah and Dr. Wordsworth have, by the 
zealouB on one side, baen ctai^ed with Popish principles on account of 
their anti-bibtiolatrj, and, on the other, the sturdj adherents of the doc- 
trines common to Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the 
Articles and Homilies, are— {I wish I oowld say, altogether without any 
fault of their own) — regarded by the Clergy generally afl virtual sobiBmat- 
ies, dividers of, though not from, the Chuich, — it is serving the cause of 
charity to assist in circulatii^ the ibllowing instructive psssage from the 
lafe of Eisbop_ Haoket, respecting the disputes between the Augustinians, 
or Luthero-CatTinistie divines, mid the Orotians of his age : in which eon- 
troversy (says his biographer) ha, Hacket, " was ever very moderate." 

" But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. Ward in Oam- 
brit^e, he was addicted to their sentimenlB. Archbishop TJssher would 
say, that Davenant understood those oontcoversiea better than ever taiy 
man did since St. Angostina. But he (Bishop Hacket) used to say, that he 
was 8ui-e he bed three ^eellent men of Ms opiniou in this controversy ; 1. 
Padre Paolo (Father Paul) whose letter is extant in Heinsius, oniio 1604. 
2. Thomas Aquinas. 3. St. AUgustiae. But besides and above them all, 
he beUeved in his eonsoienofl that St. Paul was of the same mind likewise. 
Yet at the same time he would profess that he disliked no Arminians bat 
sndi as revile and defame every one who is not so; and ha would often 
commend Arminius himself for his excellent wit and parts, but only tax bis 
want of rending and knowledge in antiquity. And he ever held, it was the 
foolishest thing in the world to say the Arminians were Popishly inclined, 
when BO many Dominicans and Janseniste were I'igld followers of Augustiao 
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Passages of this sort are, however, of rare occitrrence in 
Leigliton's works. Happily for thousands, he was more usefully 
employed in making his readers feel that the doctrines in ques- 
tion, Scripturally treated and taken as eo-organized parts of a 
great organic whole, need no such reasonings. And better still 
would it have heen, had he left them altogether for those, who, 
severally detaching the great features of Revelation from the 
living context of Scripture, do hy that very act destroy their life 
and purpose. And then, like the eyes ol' the Indian spider,* 
they become clouded microscopes, to exaggerate and distort all 
the other parts and proportions. No offence then wUl be occa- 
sioned, I trust, by the trank avowal that I have given to the pre- 
ceding passage a place among the spiritual Aphorisms for the 
sake of comment : the following remarks having been the first 
maiginal note I had pencilled on Leighton's pages, and thus (re- 
motely, at least), the oceasion of the present Work. 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his inestimable "Work, avoids 
all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to God, and con- 
fines himself to the doctrine in its relation to man ; and in that 
sense too, in which every Christian may judge of it who strives 
to be sincere with his own heart. The following may, I think, 
be taken as a safe and useful rule in religious inquiries. Ideas, 
that derive their origin and substance from the moral being, and 
to the reception of which as true objectively (that is, as corres- 
ponding to a reahty out of the human mind) we are determined 
by a practical interest exclusively, may not, like theoretical posi- 
tions, be pressed onward into all their logical conscq^uonces.t 

in these points : and no kis foolish to aay that the Anti-Arminians irere 
Puritaue and Presbyteiiaus, wh(n Wwd, and Davcnant, and Prideaux, and 
Browning, fhoea stout obampions foi Episcopacy, were decided Anti-Annin- 
ians: while ArmiLuns himself was ever a Presbyterian. Tlierefore he 
greatly commended the modci atiou of our Church, which extended equal 
communion to botL" 

* Aranea pTodiffiosa. See Baker's Mcroscopio Experiinents. 

t Fcrhapa thia ctde may be expressed move intelligibly (to a mathemati- 
oian at least) thus: — Beasoning from finite to Suite on a basis of truth; also, 
reasoning from iniinite to infinite on a basis of truth, — will always lead 
to truth aa intelligibly as the basis on whieli such truths respectively rest. 
While veBBoning from finite to infinite, or from infinite to finite, will lead to 
apparent absurdity although the basis be true ; and is not sudi apparmt 
absurdity, another expression for " truth unintell^ble by a finite mind f 
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The law of conscience, and not the canons of discursive reason- 
ing, must decide in such cases. At least, the latter have no 
validity, which the single veto of the former is not sufficient to 
nviUify, The most pions conclusion is here tKe most legitimate. 

It is too seldom considered, though most worthy of considera- 
tion, how far even those ideas or theories of pure speculation, 
that bear the same name with the objects of religious faith, are 
.indeed the same. Out oi' the principles necessarily. presumed in 
all discursive thinking, and which heing, in the first place, uni- 
versal, and secondly, antecedent to every particiilar exercise of 
the understanding, are therefore referred to the reason, the hu- 
man mind (wlierever its powers are sufficiently developed, and 
its att«ntion strongly directed to speenlative or theoretical in- 
c[uiries} forms certain essences, to which for its own purposes it 
gives a sort of notional subsistence. Hence they are called eM^im 
rationalia : the conversion of which into entia realia, or real 
objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times been the fruit- 
ful stock of empty theories and mischievons superstitionB, of sur- 
reptitious premisses and extravagant conclusions. For aa these 
substantiated notions were in many instances expressed by the 
same terms as the objects of religious feith ; as in most instances 
they were applied, though deceptively, to the explanation of real 
experiences ; and lastly, from the gratifications which the pride 
and ambition of man received from the supposed extension of 
his knowledge and insight ; it was too easily forgotten or over- 
looked, that the stablest and most indispensable of these notional 
beings were but the necessary forms of thinking, taken abstract- 
edly : and that like the breadthless Hues, deJitlfleSB surfaces, anf 
perfect circles (kT geometry, they subsist wholly and sdl^y in. nn'd 
for the mind that contemplates them. Where the evidence of 
the senses fails us, and beyond the precincts of sensible experi- 
ence, there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is 
given to it hy Kevelation, or the law of conscience, or the neces- 
sary interests of morality. 

Take an instance : 

It is the office, and as it were, the instinct of reason, to bring 
a unity into aU our conceptions and several knowledges. On this 
all syBtem depends ; and without this we could reflect connect- 
edly neither on nature nor our own minds. Now this is possible 
only on the a^umption or hypothesis of a One as the ground and 
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cause of tlie imiverse, and wMch, in all succossion and through 
aU changes, is tlie autject neitter of time nor change. The One 
must be contemplated as eternal and immutable. 

Well I the idea, which is the basis of religion, commanded by 
the conscience and required by morality, contains the same 
truths, or at least truths that can be expressed in no other terms ; 
but this idea presents itself to owe mind with, additional attri- 
butes, and those too not formed by mere abstraction and negation. 
— with the attributes of holiness, providence, love, justice, and 
mercy. It comprehends, moreover, the independent (extra-mun- 
dane) existence and personality of the Supreme One, as our 
Creator, Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a one ground and principle of the universe 
(necessary as an hypothesis, hut having only a logical and con- 
ditional necessity), is thus raised into the idea of the Living God, 
the supreme object of our faith, love, fear, and adoration. Ee- 
hgion and morality do indeed constrain us to declare him eternal 
and immutable. But if from the eternity of the Supreme Being 
a reasoner should deduce the impossibility of a creation ; or con- 
clude with Aristotle, that the creation was co-eternal ; or, like 
the later Platonists, should turn creation into emanation, and 
make the imiverse proceed from the Deity, as the sunbeams from 
the solar orb ; — or if from the divine immutability he should 
infer that all prayer and supplication must be vain and super- 
Btitious ; then however evident and logically necessary such con- 
clusions may appear, it is scarcely worth our while to examine, 
whether they are so or not. The positions must be false. For 
were they true, the idea would lose the sole ground of its reality. 
It would be no longer the idea intended by the believer in his 
premiss — in the premiss, with which alone religion and morality 
are concerned. The very subject of the discussion would be 
changed. It would no longer be the God, in whom we believe ; 
but a stoical Fate, or the superessential One of Plotinus, to whom 
neither intelligence, nor self-consciousness, nor life, nor even being 
can be attributed ; or lastly, the World itself, the indivisible one 
and only substance {substantm tma et unica) of Spinoza, of 
which all phenomena, all particular and individual things, hves, 
minds, thoughts, and actions are but modifications. 

Let the behever never be alarmed by objections wholly specula- 
tive, however plausible on speculative grounds such objections 
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may appeal, if he can but satisfy himself, that the result is repug- 
nant to the dictates ofconscieu.ee, and iifeeoacilable with the in- 
terests of morality. For to baffle the objector we have only to 
demand of him, by what right and under what authority he con- 
verts a thought into a substance, or asserts the existence of a real 
somewhat corresponding to a notion not deriyed from the experi- 
ence of his senses. It will be to no purpose for him to answer 
that it is alegitiraate notion. The notion may have ita m,onld in 
the understanding ; but ite realization must be the work of the 

A reflecting reader will easily apply these remarks to the sub- 
ject of Election, one of the stumbhng stones in the ordinaay con- 
ceptions of the Christian Faith, to which the Infidel points in 
scorn, and which far better men pass by in silent perplexity. 
Yet, surely, from mistalten conceptions of the doctrine. I suppose 
the person, with whom I am arguing, already so far a believer, 
as to have convinced himself, both that a state of enduring blisa 
is attainable under certain conditionH ; and that these conditions 
consist in his compliance with the directions given and rules pre- 
scribed in the Christian Scriptures, These rules he likewise ad- 
mits to be such, that, by the very law and constitution of the 
irnman mind, a full and faithful compliance with tliem can not 
but have consequences of some sort or otljer. But these conse- 
quences are moreover distinctly d^cribed, enumerated, and prom- 
ised in the same Scriptures, in which the conditions ate recorded ; 
and though some of them may he apparent to God only, yet the 
greater number of them are of such a nature that they can not 
exist iinknown to the individual, in and for whom they exist. As 
little possible is it, that he should find these consequences in 
himself, and not find in them the sure maiks and the safe pledges 
that he is at the time in the right road f« the life promised under 
these conditions. Mow I dare assert that no such man, however 
fervent his charity and however deep his humility may be, can 
peruse the records of history with a reflecting spirit, or lookround 
the world with an observant eye, and not find himself compelled 
to admit, that all men are not on the right road. He can not 
help judging that even in Chvistian countries many, — a fearful 
many, — have not their faces turned toward it. 

This then is a mere matter of fact. Kow comes the question. 
Shall the believer, who thus hopes on the appointed grounds of 
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hope, attribute this distinction exclusively to his own leaolves and 
strivings, — or if not exclusively, yet primarily a.nd principally ? 
Siiall he refer the first movements aud preparations to his own will 
and understanding, and bottom his claim to the promises on his 
own comparative exceUence ? If not, if no man dare take this 
honor to himself, to whom shall he assign it, if not to tliat Being 
in whom the promise originated, and on whom its fulfilment de- 
pends ? If he stop here, who shall blame him ? By what argu- 
ment shall his reasoning be invalidated, that might not be urged 
with equal force against any essential difference between obedient 
aad disobedient, Christian and worldling ; — that would not imply 
that both sorts alike are, in the sight of God, the sons of God by 
adoption ? If he stop here, I say, who shall drive him from his 
position ? For thus far he is practically concerned ; — this the 
conscience requires ; this the highestinterestsof morality demand. 
It is a question of facta, of the will and the deed, to argue against 
which on the abstract notions and possibilities of the speculative 
reason, is as unreasonable, as an attempt to decide a question of 
colors by pure geometry, or to unsettle the classes and specific 
characters of natural history by the doctrine of fluxions. 

But if the self-examinant will abandon this position, and ex- 
change the safe circle of religion and practical reason for tbe 
shifting- sand-wastes and mirages of speculative theology ; if in- 
stead of seeking after the marks of Election in himself, he under- 
takes to determine the ground and origin, the possibility and mode 
of Election itself in relation to God ; — in this case, and whether 
he does it for the satisfaction of curiosity, or from the ambition of 
answering those, who would call God himself to account, why and 
by what right certain souls were bom in Africa instead of Eng- 
land ; or why — (seeing that it is against all reason and goodness 
to choose a worse, when, being omnipotent. He could have created 
a better) — God did not create beasts men, and men angels ; — or 
why God created any men but with foreknowledge of their obe- 
dience, and left any occasion for Election ; — In this case, I say, 
we can only regret that the inquirer had not been better instruct- 
ed in the nature, the bounds, the true purposes and proper objects 
of bis intellectual ficulties and that he had uDt pre\iously asked 
himself, by what appiopnatc sense or organ of Itnowledge, he 
hoped to Pecure an insight into a nature which was neither an 
object of his seusc" noi a pal of his selfcc 
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leave him to ward off shadgwy spears with the shadow of a shield, 
and to retaliate the nonsense of hlaapheiiiy with the ahracadabra 
of presumption. He that will fly without wiiigs must fly in. hia 
dreams : and tiU he awakes, wiU not find out that to fly in a 
dream is hut to dream of flying. 

Thus then the doctrine of Electioa is in itself a necessary in- 
ference from an undoniahle fact — necessary at least for all who 
hold that the best of men aie what they are through the grace 
of God. In relation to the believer it is a hope, which if it spring 
out of Christian principles, be examined hy the tests and nourished 
by the means prescribed in Scriptui'e, will become a lively and an 
assured hope, but which can not in tliis life pass into knowledge, 
much less certainty of fore-knowledge. The contrary belief does 
indeed make the article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad 
and mischievous fanaticism. But with what force and clearness 
does not the Apostle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the pretence, 
treating it as a downnght contiidiotion in terms See Rom 
viii. 24. 

But though I hold the doctrme h'uidle 1 as Lt,ighl.on h mdlos 
it (that is practically, moialij humanly) rational safe and of 
essential importance, I see reaaona* resulting fiom the peculiar 
circumstances, underwhich &t Pail preachel and wiote why a 
discreet minister of the Gospel should avoid the hequent use of 
the tetm, and express the meaning in othei words pertectly equiv- 
alent and equally Scriptural ; lest in saying truth he may convey 

Had my purpose been confined to one particular tenet, an apol- 

* For example : at the data of St. Paul's Epistles, the Eoman world may 
be resembled to ti mass ia the furnace in the first moment of fusion, here a 
Bpeok and there a spot of melted metal sbiuing pure and brilliant amid the 
BGum aad drass. To hare reoeired the nnmo of Christian was a pfivilegs, 
a high and diatinguiBhing faror. No wonder therefore, that ia St. Paul's 
■writings the words. Meet and Electioa often, nay, most ofteu, mean the 
same as i/cKnAov/iEvoi, ecc2ma, that is, those who have been cMed out of the 
world : and it is a dar^erous perverwon of the Apostle's word to interpret 
it in the eenae, in wMdi it was used by oiu" Lord. viz. in opposition to the 
called. {Metny are nailed bat fevt ehoten.) In Ht. Paul'e sense and at that 
time the believers oolleetively formed a small and seleot number ; and everj- 
Christian, real or nominal, was one of tha elect. Add too, that Ihis ambi- 
guity is iooreflsed by the accidental cireumatanee, that the Kyriak, ^des Do- 
minka, Lord's House, kirk ; and eccUsia, the sum total of the hKnah/ijiEVOt, 
ciiocaii. called out ; ai'e both rendered by the same word, ChurcL 
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ogy might be requited for so long a comment. But the Reader 
will, I trust, have already perceived, that my object has beea to 
establish a general rule of interpretation and vindication appli- 
cable to all doctrinal tenets, and especiaUy to the (so called) mys- 
teries of the Christian Faith ; to provide a safety-lamp for reli- 
gious inquirers. Now this I find in the principle, that all re- 
vealed truths are to be judged of by us, so far only as they are 
possible subjects of human conception, or grounds of practice, or 
in some way connected with our moral and spiritual interests. 
In order to have a reason for forming a judgment on any given 
article, we must be sure that we possess a reason, by and accord- 
ing to which a judgment may be formed. Mow in respect of all 
trutba, to which a real independent existence is assigned, and 
which yet are not contained in, or to be imagined under, any 
form of apace or time, it is strictly demonstrable, that the human 
reason, considered abstractly, as the source of positive science and 
theoretical insight, is not such a reason. At the utmost, it has 
only a negative voice. In other words, nothing can bo allowed 
as trite for the human mind, which directly contradicts this rea- 
son. But even here, before we admit the existence of any such 
contradiction, we must be careful to ascertain, that there is no 
equivocation in play, that two different subjects are not con- 
founded under one and the sam.e word. A striking instance of 
this has been adduced in the diiTerence between the notional One 
of the Ontologiats, and tlie idea of the hving God. 

But if not the abstract or speculative reason, and yet a reason 
ttere m.ust be in order to a rational belief — then it must be the 
practical reason of man, comprehending the will, the conscience, 
the moral being with its inseparable interests and affections — 
that reason, namely, which is the organ of wisdom, and, as far 
as man is concerned, the source of Hving and actual truths. 

From these premisses we may further deduce,, that every doc- 
trine is to be interpreted in reference to those, to whom it has 
been revealed, or who have or have had the means of knowing 
or hearing the saioe. For instance ; the doctrine that there is no 
name under heaven, hy which a man can be saved, hut the namie 
of Jesus. If the word hero rendered name, maybe underetood — 
(as it well may, and as in other texts it must be) — as meaning 
the power, or originating cause, I see no objection on the part of 
the practical reason to our belief of the declaration m its whole 
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extent. It is trao universaJly or not true at all. If there be 
any redemptive power not contained in the power of Jesus, then 
Jesua is not the Redeemer ; not tTie Hedeemer of the world, not 
the Jeans, that is. Saviour of mankind. But if with TertuUian 
and Augustine we make the text assert the condemnation and 
misery of all who are not Christians hy Baptism and explicit be- 
lief in the revelation of the Kew Covenant — then, I say, the doc- 
trine is true to all intents and purposes. It is true, in dvery re- 
spect, in which any practical, moral, or spiritual interest or end 
can he connected with its truth. It is true in respect to every 
man who has had, or who might have had, the Gospel preached 
to hiin. It is true and obligatory for every Christian community 
and for every individual believer, wherever the opportunity is 
afforded of spreading the light of the Gospel, and malting known 
the name of the only Saviour and Eedeemer. For even though 
the uninformed Heathens should not perish, the guilt of their per- 
ishing will attach to those who not only had no certainty of their 
safety, but who are commanded to act on the supposition of the 
contrary. But if, on the otter hand, a theological dogmatist 
should attempt to persuade me that this text was intended to 
give us an historical knowledge of God's future actions and deal- 
ings — and for the gratification of our curiosity to inform us, that 
Socrates and Phocion, together with all the savages in the woods 
and wilds of Africa and America, will be sent to keep company 
with the Devil and his angels in everlasting torments — I should 
remind him, that the purpose of Scripture was to teach us our 
duty, not to enable us to sit in judgment on the souls of our fel- 
low-creatures. 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all misconception of 
my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the Scriptural and 
only true* idea of God will, in its development, be found to in- 
volve the idea of the Triuaity. But I am likewTSe convinced that 
previously to the promulgation of the Grapel the doctrine had no 
claim on the faith of mankind : though it might have been a le- 
gitimate contemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem 
in metaphysics valid in the Schools. 

* Or, I may add, any idea wMch doeB not either identify the Ci'«ator ■with 
the ereation; or alea represent the Supremo Being ns a mere imperaonai 
Law or ordo ordinans, differing from the law of gravitation only by it« uni- 
verBsIity. 
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I form a certain notion, in my mind, and say ; This is wliat I 
vmdei'staud by tlie term, God. Prom books and conversation I 
find that tlie learned generally connect the same notion with, the 
same word. I then apply the rnles laid down by the masters of 
logic, for the involution and evolution of terms, and prove (to as 
many as agree with me in. my premisses) ttat the notion, God, 
involves the notion, Trinity. I now pass out of the Schools and 
enter into discourse with some liiend oi neighbor unversed m 
the formal sciences, unused to tlie pioce&s of abstraction, neither 
logician nor metaphysician ; but sensible and single mmded, an 
Israelite indeed, trusting in tht Lord God of hts fathets, even 
the God of Abraha/m, of Isoml, and of Jacob If I speak of God 
to him, what will be understand me to be speakmg oi ? "What 
does ke mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word ? An ac- 
cident or product of the reasoning faculty, or an abstraction which 
the human mind forms by reflecting on its own thoughts and 
forms of thinking ? No. By God he imderstands me ta mean 
an existing and self-subsisting reality,* a real and personal Being 

* I haye elsewhere temaried on the aasisfance wMoL those that labor 
after distinct coneeptione would receive tctaa the rdntroduction of the terms 
ohjecthie and sii^'soiiiie, iibjeciioe Bod sui^ective reality, and the Hie, as aub- 
stitutea for rial and notional, and to the exclusion of the false antithesis 
between real and ideal. For tbe student in that noblest of the soieneea, the 
sdre teiptum, the advantage would be especially great. Tha fow sentences 
that follow, m. illustration of the terms here advocated, will not, I trust, be 
a waste of the reader's time. 

The celebrated Eulec having demonstrated oertiun properties of arches, 
adds ; " All esperienoo is in oontradiotion to this ; but this is no reason for 
doubting its truth." The words aonnd paradoxical ; but mean no more than 
this — that the mathematical properties of figure snd space are not less cer- 
tjunly the properties of figure and space because they can never be perfectly 
reahzed, in wood, stone, or iron. Fow this assertioQ of Euler's might be 
expressed at onoe, briefty and simply, by saying, that the properties in ques- 
tion were subjectively true, though not objectively — or that the mathemat- 
ieal aroh possessed a sulgeetive reality, though iacapable of being realized 
objectively. 

, In like manner, if I bad to express my conviction that space was not itself 
a thing, but a mode or form of perceivit^, or tlie inward ground and con- 
dition in the percipient, in eoasequeuee of whioh things are seen as out- 
ward and oo-oKisting, I convey this at onee by (he words : — Space is sub- 
jective, or space is real in and for the subject alone. 

If I am asked. Why not aaj, in and for the mind, wMeh every one would 
understand ? I reply ; We know indeed, that all minds are subjeota ; but 

VOL. 1. K 
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—even the Pereon, the I am, who scut Moses to his forefathers in 
Egypt. Of the actual existence of this Divine Being he has the 
game historical assurance as of theirs ; confirmed indeed by the 
hook of Nature, as soon and as far as that stronger and bettex 
light has taught him to read and construe it — confirmed by it, I 

are by no means certain that all Bubjeots ate minds. iFor a mind is a sub- 
ject that knowa itself, or a subject that is its own object The inward prin- 
ciple of growth and individual form in SToryseed acdplantisasnbjeot.and 
without any eiertjoa of poetio ptivilege, poets may apeak of the Botd. of the 
flower. But the mau woxild be a dreamer, who otherwise than poetically 
ehould apeak of roses and lihea ae Eelf-oonseioos enhjeots. Lastly, by the 
ateifltanoe of the terois, Object and Snbjeot, thns used as corcffipondent op- 
posites, or as n^ative and positive in phyeioa, — (for example, negative and 
positive electricity) — we may arrive at the distinut import and proper use 
of the strangely misused word, Idea. And as the forms of logic ace all bor- 
rowed from geometry — (Taiiocinatio diieurswa formas auas dve cattonai re- 
mpit ab intuiia) — I may be permitted fheiice to elumdate my present memi- 
ing. Every line may be, and by the andent geometridans was, eonsideved 
as a point produced, the two extremes being its polea, while the point it- 
self remains in, or is at least repreeented by, the mid point, the indifference 
of the two poles, or correlative opposites. Lo^oally applied, the two ck- 
tremee or poles are named ifteaie and antithesis. Thus in the line, 
I 



we have T=th^Hs, A=atilitheiss, and l—punctum indifereas sive ampho- 
ttrieum, whioh latter is to be conceived as both in as far as it may be either 
of the two former. Observe ; not both at the same time in the same rela- 
tion : for this would be the identity of T and A, not the indifference ; but 
BO, that relatively to A, I is equal to T and relatively to T, it beeomes= 



erhaps, be,- 


1 Prothesis 




2. Thesis. 


i Mesotheszi 

5 Synthesis. 

PiolhesiS 


3. Antithesis, 


Thetbi. 


Mesolhesis 


Antithesis. 


Bm. 


Agere 


Ago, PaHor. 



1. Vorb sabBtantiv6=Pro(ftfais as expressmg the identity or co-inl 
of act and being. 

3. Substantives: S^sis, expressing being 3 "Veifb^ Antithesis, e 
ing act, 4. Infinitive =Jfeso(A(S!i a- beine either subBtantive or v 
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sa\ but not duived from it Now by what right can I reqt re 
this man — (and ot such men the great majoiity of senoua be 
hevers con^iiBted pievioufclj to the light of the G-OBpel) — to re 
ceive a notion of mine wholly alien from his habits of th nkmg 
beciuhe it maj he kgitally deduced fi.om inother notion with 
which ho was almost as little acquainted, and not at all concern 

both, at onoe, only in different relationa. 5. Partioiple=Sj»iAe!i» Thus 
in chemistry, sulpbureted hydrogen is aii acid relatlTcly to the a oie pcir 
erfiil alkiiliB, aod an alliali relatiTcly to a powerful acid. Yet one other 
remarli, and I pass to tha question. In, order to raider the eoasf ruotions 
of pure mathematics applicable to pMloeophy, the FytJiagoremiE I inutgiae 
represented tie line as generated, or, aa it were, radiated, by a pomt nut con 
tiuttcd in the line, but iudep^ident, and (in Uie lai^uaga of that School) 
tcaoseendeat to all prodnotion, which it caused but did not partake in. Jiij- 
cit, mon palilviT, Thia was tha pmmtKni invieiiite et pneauppositiim : and 
in tbia way the Pyth^oreana guarded againat the error of iWtbeism, into 
■which the later SebooU fell "Oie assamptioo of this point I call the logical 
prothesis. We huTe now tiierefore fonr relations of thought expressed ; 1. 
Froihesis, or the identity of T and A, which ia neither, because in it, aa the 
trmsoendent of both, both are contained and exist as one. Taken absolute- 
ly, this finds it^ application in the Supreme Being alone, the Pfthagorean 
Teiractj/s ; the inef&ble name, to which no image can be attaehed ; the point, 
which has no (real) opposite or counterpoint. But relatively taken and in- 
adequately, the germinal power of every seed might be gaieralized under 
the relation of Identity. 8. Tliesis, or position. 3. Anliihesis, or opposi- 
tion. 4. ludifferenae. To which when we »dd the Synl/tesis or composition, 
in iffi scraral forma of egnilibriBm, as in quiescent electricity ; of neutrali- 
zation, as of oxygen and hydrogen in water ; and of pradominaaoe, as of 
hydrogen and carbon, with hydw^en predominant, in pure alcohol ; or of 
carbon and hydrogen, with the oowparative predominance of the oai'boo, in 
oil ; we complete tiie Sye moat general forms or preconceptions of con- 
BttuctiTe logic. 

And now for tbe answer to the question, what is an Idea, if it mean 
neither an impression on the senses, nor a definite conception, nor an ab- 
stract nolJOD ! (And if it does mean any one of these, the word is super- 
fiuona : and while it remains undetermined ■which of these is meant by the 
word, or whether it is not which you pleiBa, it ia worse than suparfluoua.) 
But supposing the word to have a meaning of ita own, what does it mean ) 
What is an Idea! In answer to this I commence with the absolutely Heal 
as the protheHs : the anbjeetively Eea! as the thesis ; the objectively Real 
as the antitkesii ; and I affirm, that Idea ia the indifference of tha two — so 
namely, that if it be eonceived as in the sutgect, the idea is an object, and 
possesses objective truth ; but if in an object, it is then a subject, and is 
necessarily thought of as exercisiag the powers of a subject. Thus an idea 
conceived as subsisting in an object becomes a law : and ala.w contemplated 
subjeatively in a mind ia an idea. 
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ed ? G-rant for a moment, that the latter (that is, the notion, 
■with which I first set out) as soon as it is combined with the as- 
Buranoe of a correapouding reality becomes identicaJ with the true 
and effective Idea of God ! G-iant, that in thus realizing the no- 
tion I am warranted by revelation, the law of conaoienoe, and 
the interests ajid neoeaaitiea of my moral being ! Yet by what 
authoiitj, by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the same 
reahty to a second notion, a notion drawn from a notion ? It is 
e\ ideat that if I have the same right, it must be on the same 
giound" Revelation must have assured it, my conacience re- 
quued it — or in some way or other I must have an interest in 
this beliel It must concern me, as a moral and responsible be- 
ing Now these grounds were first given in (he redemption of 
manlujid by Christ, tlie Saviour and Mediator ; and by the utter 
mcompatibility of these ofiScea with a mere creature. On the 
doctiine of Eedemption dependa the faith, the duty, of believing 
in the divinity of our Lord. And this again is the strongest 
ground for the reality of that Idea, in which alone this divinity 
can be received without breach of the faith in the unity of the 
G-odhead. But such ia the Idea of the Trinity. Strong as the 
motives are that induce mo to defer the full diaoussion of this 
great article of the Christian Creed, I can not \vithstand the re- 
quest of aeveial divines, whose aituation and extensive serviceB 
entitle them U) the utmost deference, that I shoidd so far deviate 
from my firat intention as at least to indicate the point on which 
I stand, and t« prevent the misconception of my pui^pose : as if I 
held the doctrine of the Trinity for a truth which men could be 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning, independently of 
any positive Eevelation. Now though it might be sufficient to 
say, that I regard the very phrase, " Revealed Eeligion," as a 
pleonasm, inasmuch as a religion not revealed ia, in my judgment, 
no religion at all ; I have no objection to announce more particu- 
larly and diatinctly what I do and what I do not maintain on this 
point : provided that in the following paragraph, witli this view 
inserted, the Reader will look for nothing more than a plain state- 
ment of my opinions. The grounds on which they rest, and the ar- 
guments by which they are to he vindicated, are for another place. 
I hold then, it is true, that ail the so called demonstrations 
of a God either prove too little, as that from the order and appa- 
rent purpose in nature ; or too much, namely, that the World is 
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itself God : or Ihey clandestinely involve the coiichision in 
tte premisses, passing off the mere analysis o\ explicfttion of 
an assertion for tho proof of it, — a speoies of logical legerde- 
main not unlike that of the jugglers at a fair, who putting 
into their mouths what seems to be a walnut, draw out a score 
yards of rihbon — as in the postulate of a First Cause. And 
lastly, in all these demonstrations the demonstrators presuppose 
the idea or a conception of a God without being able to authenti- 
cate it, tliat is, to give an account whence they obtained it. 
For it is clear, that the pioof first mentioned and the most 
natural and convincing of all — {the cosmological, I mean, or 
that from the order in nature) — presupposes the ontological — 
that is, the proof of a God from the necessity and necessary ob- 
jectivity of the Idea. If the latter can a^ure us of a God as an 
existing reality, the former will go far to prove his power, wis- 
dom, and benevolence. All this I hold. But I also hold, that 
this truth, the hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of aU 
others least needs to he demonstrated ; that though there may 
be no conclusive demonstrations of a good, wise, living, and per- 
sonal God, there are so many convincing reasons for it, within 
and without—a grain of sand sufficing, and a whole universe at 
hand to echo the decision ! — that for every mind not devoid of 
all reason, and desperately conscience-proof) the truth wliich it is 
the least possible to prove, it is little less than impossible not to 
believe ; — only indeed just so much short of impossible, as to leave 
some loom for the will and the moral election, and thereby to keep 
it a truth of religion, and the possible subject of a commandment.* 
* In ft letter to a Meud on the mathematiasl Atheiste of the French Eevo- 
lutioD, La Lande and othara, or rather oo a yoiiog man of diatinguished abil- 
ities, but an avowed aod proselyting partisan of their tenets, I ooneluded 
■with these words : " The man who will beliave nothing but by force of de- 
mooBtrative evidence — (even though it is strictly demomtrable that tho 
demonstrability required would countevvena all tie purposes of tte truth 
iu question, ail that render the belief of the same desirable or obligatory) — 
is not in a state of mind to be reaaooed with on any sutgeot. But if he fur 
tier denies the fact of the law of consdence, and the essential difference be 
tween right and wrong, I eonfeas he puzzles me. I can not without gross 
ioconsisteiiay appeal to his Gonscience and inor^ seose, or I should admonish 
him that, as an honest man, he ought to advertise himself with a Oavete om- 
net! Seelua sum. And as an honest man myself I dare not advise him on 
prudential gi-ounds to Iteep bis opinions secret, lest I should make myself 
his accomplice, and be helping bim on with a wrap raaeaL" 
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On tliis account I do not demand of a Deifit. that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Ti-inily. For he might very well be 
justified in replying, that he rejected the doctrine not because it 
could not be demonstrated, nor yet on. the score of any incompre- 
hensibilities and seeming contradictions that might be objected to 
it, as knowing that these might be, and in. fact had been, urged 
with equal force against a personal God under any form capable 
of love and veneration ; but because he had not the same theo- 
retical necessity, the same interests and instincts of reason for the 
one hypothesis as for the other. It is not eiiQugh, the Deist might 
justly say, that there ia no cogent letstn whj I should not be 
lieve the Trinity ; you must show me some cogent reaeoa why I 
should. 

But the case is quite difierent with t. Ch TStian who accepti 
the Scriptures as the word of (rtd jet lefuses his assent to the 
plainest declarations ot these "sLriptuies and explams away the 
most express texts into metaphor and hypeibole because the ht 
eral and obvious interpretation is (according to his notions) ab- 
surd and contrary to reison He is bound to show that it is so 
in any sense, not equally applicable f« the texts asserting the 
being, infinity, and personality of God iJie Father, the Eternal 
and Omnipresent One, who created the heaven and the earth. 
And the more is he bound to do this, and the greater is my right 
to demand it of him, because the doctrine of Redemption from sin 
supplies the Christian with motives and reasons for the divinity 
of the Uedeeraer far more concerning and coercive subjectively, 
that is, in the economy of his own soul, than are all the induce- 
ments that can influence the Deist objectively, that is, in the in- 
terpretation of nature. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative reason from theology ? 
No ! It is its office and rightful privilege to determine on the 
negative truth of whatever we are required to believe. The doc- 
trine must not contradict any universal principle : for this would 
be a doctrine that ooatradicted itself Or philosophy 1 No. It 
may be and has been the servant and pioneer of faith by con- 
vincing the mind that a doctrine ia cogitable, that the soul can 
present the idea to itself; and that if we determine to contem- 
plate, or think of the subject at all, so and in no other form can 
this be effected. So far are both logic and philosophy to be re- 
ceived and trusted. But the duty, and in some cfises aud for 
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some persona even the right, of thiixldng oa suhjeots beyond the 
bounds of sensible experience ; the grounds of the real truth ; the 
life, the substance, the hope, the love, in one word, the faith ;-:— 
these are derivatives from the practical, moral, and spiritual na- 
ture and being of man. 

APHORISM III 

Euiaet and Coleridge. 
That Religion is designed to iinpiove the natme and faculties 
of man, in order- to the right govermng of our actions, to the 
securing the peace and progress, estemal and internal, of indi- 
viduals and of communities, and lastly, to the rendeiing uB capa- 
ble of a more perfect state entitled the kingdom of God, to which 
the present life is piohationary — thif. ifc a tiuth, which all who 
have truth only in Tiew, will leceive on its own evidence. K 
such then he the main end of lehgion altogethei (the improve- 
ment namely of our nature and lacidties), it is plain, that every 
part of religion ia to be judged by its lelation to this main end. 
And since the Christian scheme is leligion m its mo-t perfect and 
effective form, a revealed leligion, and, theiefore, m a special 
sense proceeding fix)m that Bemg who made us and knows what 
we are, of course theiefore adapted to the needs and capabilities 
of human nature ; nnthiug (,aii be a pait of this, holy Faith that 
is not duly proportioned to this end. 



This Aphorism should be homo in mind, whenever a theologi- 
cal resolve is proposed to us as an article of faith. Take, for in- 
stance, the determinations passed at the Synod of Dort, concern' 
ing the absolute decrees of God in connection with his omnis- 
cience and foreknowledge. Or take the decision in the Council 
of Trent on Transubstantiation, founded on the di2erence between 
its two kinds ; the one in which both the substance and the acci- 
dents are changed, the same matter remaining — as in the conver- 
sion of water into wine at Gana : the other, in which the matter 
and the substance are changed, the accidents remaining unaltered 
as in the Eucharist — this latter being Transubstantiation far 
-and further that it is indispensable to a saving faith 

. iieo persuasiim seinj>er in. JUccleaia Dei fnU. idqiie nunc denuo 

■a Ii/a: Synodal ilcdarai, per « 
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eai'efuUy to diBtiaguish tlie one kind from the other, and to believe 
both, and to believe the necessity of believing both ia order to 
salvation ! For each of these extta-Seriptnral articles of faith 
the pieceding Aphorism, supplies a safe criterion. Will the belief 
tend to the improvement of any of my moral or intellectual facul- 
ties ? But before I can 'be convinced that a faculty wiU be im- 
proved, I must be assured that it exists. On all these dark say- 
ings, therefore, of Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to ask, by 
what faculty, organ, or inlet of knowledge, we are to assure our- 
selves that the words mean any thing or correBpond to any object 
out of our oisn mmd oi even in it unless indeed the mere crav- 
ing and striviiig to think on after all the materiala for thinking 
have been exhausted can be caUtd an object When a number 
of trust worthy persons as^uie me that a portion of fluid which 
they saw to be water hf some change in the fluid it-^elt or m 
their senses suddenly acqnired the color taste smell and exhil 
arating piopeity ot wme I perfectly nndeistand what they tell 
me, and likewise by what faculties thej might have come to the 
knowledge of the fact But it any one of the nnmbei not satis 
fled witb my acquiescence in the fact, should msist on m.y believ- 
ing that the matter remained the same the substance and the 
accidents having been removed in order to make ■« ay foi a difiei 
ent substance with diflerent accidents, I must entreat his permis- 
sion to wait till I can discover in myself any faculty, by which 
there can be presented to me a matter distinguishable from acci- 
dents, and a substance that is diiferent H'om both. It is true, I 
have a faculty of articulation ; but 1 do not see that it can be 
improved by my using' it for the formation of words without 

jSeri totitia subslantiis panU in mhHanliam cofporii ChrUH Domini nostri, 
et iotias eubetanltie mni in, substaatiam sanguinis efsis. — Seas. sii. c. 4. 

Sbtus — et integer Chrisiiis mb panic specif, et sub giiavie ipsius spedei 
parU, totus Hem sub wJiii specie, el sub ^«s pa/rtibus existii. — lb. & S. 

Si quia dixerit, in saerosancio Sunharislice Saeromenlo remanere tubstan- 
tiam panis et vini una cum eorpore et sanguine Domini nosSri Jew* Okriiti, 
n^as^tque mtrabilem Ulam et siityuZarem eonvertionem latius »ii6sl(mtite 
panis in corpus, el toUus suistaniii^ vini ia eanffuinem, manentibui dmdaxat 
speciebua panis ef tini; qiiam quidem cemrerfioneia OalhoUca Scelesia 
Tranasubataniiaiionem appellat — Anatli^ma ail. — lb. Can. 12. 

Bi 5^» uegaserit, in venerabiU Sacramento Eueharsatii:s sui tma/juaque 
specie, ei sub sing^is ct^usquB speeiei partihus, separatione facta, tnfujn 
Qhristim aontineri—AaMkemii sit.— lb. Cun. S,— Ed. 
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meaning, or at best toi tlie Tittuance of thoughts that mean only 
the act of so thinking oi ]f tiying so to thml,. B«t t!ie enil of 
vehgion is the impio\ement of oui nature and lacultie? I sum 
Tip the whole m one gieat practical maxim The obiect of 
teligiouB contemplation and oi a, truly spiritual faith is the 
ways of God to man Of the workings of lite Godhead God 
himself has told ub Jit/ uatfi, aie not as your uayr, not my 
's as your thoughts 

APHORISM IV. 



By undeceiving, enlarging', and informing the intellect, Phi- 
losophy sought to puiify and to elevate the moral character. Of 
course, those alone could receive the latter and incomparably 
greater benefit, Twho by natural capacity and favorable contingen- 
cies of forttme were fit recipients of tlie former. How small the 
numbev, we scarcely need the evidence of history to assure us. 
Across the night of Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lan- 
tern-fly of the Tropica, a fight to itself, and an ornament, but 
alas I no more than an ornament, of the surrounding darlmess. 

Chriatianity reversed the order. By means accessible to all, 
by inducements operative on all, and by convictions, the grounds 
and materials of which all men might find in themselves, her 
first step was to cleanse the heart. But the benefit did not stop 
here. In preventing the rank vapors that steam up fi-om the 
corrupt heart, Ohristianity restores the intellect likewise to its 
natural clearness. By relieving the mind from the distractions 
and importunities of the unruly passions, she improves the quality 
of the understanding : while at the same time she presents for its 
ecntomphtions obiects so great and so bright as can not but en 
large the organ bv 'w hich thej are contemplated. The fears, the 
hopes the lemembiances the anticipations, the inward and out- 
ward experience the belief and the laith, of a Christian, form of 
themseh e& a philo^jophj and a sum of knowledge, which a life 
spent m the Gioie of Academua or the painted Porch, could not 
have attained oi LoUccted The lesult is contained in the faotof 
a wide and still widening Christendom. 

K* 
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Yet I dare not say that \h.s effects huve been proportionate to 
the divine wisdom of tlie scheme. Too soon did the Doctors of 
the Church forget that the heart, the moral nature, was the be- 
ginning and the end; and that truth, knowledge, Etnd insight 
were comprehended in its expansion. This was the true and first 
apostasy — when in council and synod the divine humanities of 
the Gospel gave way to speculative ayatems, and religion became 
a science of shadows tinder the name of theology, or at best a. hare 
skeleton of truth, without life or interest, alike inaccessible and 
unintelligible to the majority of Christians. For these therefore 
there remained only lites and ceremonies and spectacles, shows 
and semblances. Thus among the learned the substance of things 
hoped fi>r (Heb. xi. 1) passed off into notions ; and for the ua- 
learaed the surfaces of things became* substance. The Christian 
world was for centuries divided into the many, that did not think 
at all, and the few who did nothing but think — both alike unre- 
flecting, the one from defect of the act, the other from the ab- 

APHOEISM V. 

There is small chance of truth at the goal where there is not a 
ohiid-like humility at the starting-post. 



Humility IS the safest ground of docUlty, and docility the surest 
promise of doLibihty Where there is no working of self-love in 
the heart that peeures a leaning beforehand; where the great 
magnet of the planet is not overwhelmed or obscured by partial 
masses ol iron m tlohe neighborhood to the compass of the judg- 
ment though hidden or unnoticed ; there will this great deside- 
ratum be found of a ohild-hke humility. Do I then say, that I 
am to be influenced by no interest 1 Far from it ! There is an 
interest of truth : or how could there be a love of truth ? And 
that a love of truth for its own sake, and merely as truth, is pos- 
sible, my aotd bears witness to itself in its inmost recesses. But 
there are other interests — those of goodness; of beauty, of utility. 
It would be a sorry proof of the humility I am extolling, were I 

* Virimn el proprietainm, gtue no» misi de anbatantibiMpriedieixn poiaant, 
formis superHantibtis attribtitw, es( BuperatUi'y, 
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to ask for angel's wings to overfly my own hunaan uatuie. I ex- 
clude none of these. It is enough if the lene clinanien, the gen- 
tle bias, he given by no interest that concerns myself other than 
as I am. a man, and included in the great family of mankind ; 
but which does therefore especially concern me, becartse being a 
common interest of all men it must needs concern the very essen- 
tials of my being, and because these essentials, as existing in me, 
are especially intrusted to my particular chaise. 

"Widely different from this social and truth-attracted bias, dif- 
ferent both in its nature and its effects, is the interest connected 
■with the desire of distingiiishing yourself fixim other ifien, in or- 
der to be distinguished by them. Hoc revera est inter te et veri- 
tatem. This interest does indeed stand between thee and truth. 
I might add between thee and thy own soid. It is scarcely mora 
at variance with the love of truth than it is unfriendly to the at- 
tainment of it. By your own act you have appointed the many 
as your judges and appraisers i for the anxiety to be admired is 
a loveless passion, ever strongest with regard to those by whom 
we arc least known and least cared for, loud on the hustings, gay 
in the ball-room, mute and sullen at the family fireside. "Wliat 
you have acquired by patient thought and cautious discrimina- 
tion, demands a portion of tbc same efibrt in those who are to re- 
ceive it from you. But applause and preference are things of 
barter ; and if you trade in them, experience will soon teach you 
that there are easier and less unsuitable ways to win golden judg- 
ments than by at once taxing the patience and humiliating the 
self-opinion of your judges. To obtain your end, your words must 
be as indefinite as their thoughts : and how vague and general 
these are even on objects of sense, the few who at a mature age 
have seriously set about the discipline of their faculties, and have 
honestly taken stock, best know by recollectioii of their own state. 
To be admired you must make your auditors believe at least that 
they understand what you say ; which be assured, they never 
will, under such circumstances, if it be worth understanding, or 
if you understand your own soul. But while your prevailing mo- 
tive is to be compared and appreciated, is it credible, is it possible, 
that you shotdd in earnest seek for a knowledge which is and must 
remain a hidden light, a secret treasure ? Have you children,~or 
have you lived among children, and do you not know, that in all 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstaining? 
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they must believe in order to acquire a reason for their belief? 
But so is it with religious truths for alt men. These we must 
all learn as children. The ground of the prevailing error on this 
point is the ignorance, that in spiritual coneerumenta to believe 
and to understand are not diverse things, but the same thing in 
different periods of its growth. Belief is the seed, received into 
the will, of which tlie understanding or knowledge is the flower, 
and the thing believed is the h Hit Unless j e believe \ e can not 
understand: and unless ye bo humble as chillieii je, not only 
will not, but ya can not believe Oi such theiefoie 13 the King 
dom of Heaven. Yea blesaed is the calawity that makes Uj 
humble : though so repugnant thereto is oui naturt in o ii pres 
ent state, that after a wluie it is to be feaied a spconi and 
sharper calamity would be ■winted to ouie us of oui prile in 
having become so LumbL 

Lastly, there are among us though fewei and less in fashion 
than among our ancestcrs peisons who like Shaftesbury do not 
belong to " the herd ol Ep cunis yet prefei a philosophic pagan 
ism ta the morality of the Gospel Kuw it would conduce me 
thinks, to the child-like humility we have been discouismg of, if 
the use of the term, virtue, in that high, comprehensive, and no- 
tional sense in which it was used by the ancient Stoics, were 
abandoned, as a relic of Paganism, to these modern Pagans : and 
if Christians restoring the word to its original import, namely, 
manhood or manliness, used it exclusively to express the quality 
of fortitude ; strength of character in relation to the resistance 
opposed by nature and the irrational passions to the dictates of 
reason : energy of will in preserving the line of rectitude tense 
and firm against the warping forces and treacheries of tempta- 
tion. Surely, it were far less unseemly to value ourselves on this 
moral strength than on strength of body, or even strength of in- 
tellect. But we will rather value it for ourselves : and bearing 
in mind the old query, — Qids cuModiet ipsos custodes ? — wo will 
value it the more, yea, then only will we allow it true spiritual 
worth, when we possess it as a gift of grace, a boon of mercy un- 
deserved, a fiilfilment of a ftee promise (1 Cor. x. 13). What 
more is meant in this last paragraph, let the venerable Hooker 
say for me in the following : — 
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APHORISM VI, 

Hookei". 
What K virtue but a medicine, and vice but a wound ? Yea, 
we have so often deeply wounded oniselves witii medicine, that 
God hath been fain to make wonnda medicinable ; to secure by 
vice where virtue hath stricken; to suffer the just man to fall, 
that being raised he may be taught what power it was which 
upheld him standing. 1 am not a&aid to aifirm it boldly with 
St. Augustine, that men pufied up through a proud opinion of 
their own sanctity and holiness receive a benefit at the hands of 
God, and are assisted with his grace when with his grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted (and that grievously) to trans- 
gress. "Whereby, as they were through overgreat liking of them- 
selves supplanted {tripped up), so the dislike of that which did 
supplant them may establish them afterwards the surer. Ask 
the very soul of Peter, and it shall undoubtedly itself make you 
this answer : My eager protestations made in the glory of my 
spiritual strength I am atshamed of But my shame and the 
tears, with which my presmnption and my weakness were be- 
wailed, recur in the songs of my thanksgiving. My strength had 
been my ruin, my fall hath proved ray stay, 

APHORISM Vn. 

The being and providence of One Living God, holy, gracious, 
merciful, the Creator and Preserver of all things, and a Father 
of the righteous; the Moral Law in its' utmost height, breadth 
and purity ; a state of retribution after death ; the' resurrection 
of the dead ; and a day of Judgment — all these were known and 
received by the Jewish people, as established articles of the na- 
tional Faith, at or before the proclaiming of Christ by the Bap- 
tist, They are the ground-work of Christianity, and essentials 
in the Christian Faith, but not its characteristic and peculiar 
doctrines : except indeed as they are confirmed, enlivened, real- 
ized and brought home to the whole being of man, head, heart, 
and spirit, by the truths and influences of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity are : 

1, The belief that a Mean of Salvation has been effected and 
provided for the human race by the iECarnation of the Son of 
God in the person of Jesus Chiist ; and that his life on earth, his 
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suiTetings deith tnd resimection are aot only proofs and mani- 
testations but likewise essential and eftettii e parts of the great 
redemptive ^ct wheieliy ilso the obstacle fiom the comiption of 
oui natuie is leudered no kngei jn'fiirmountible 

II Tlie belief m tho pofsible appiopiiation of this benefit by 
lepentaiice ajid fiith mdudma; tiie iida that render an effoctive 
faith and repentance fhem=ehe= possible 

III. The beliel in the reception {by as many as shoU be heirs 
of salvation) of a living and spiritual principle, a seed of life ca- 
pable of surviving this natural life, and of existing in a divine 
and immortal state. 

IV. The belief in the awakening of the spirit in them that 
truly believe, and in the communion of the spirit, thus awakened, 
with the Holy Spirit. 

v. The belief in the accompanying and consequent gifts, 
graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting pri- 
marily on the heart and will can not but manifest themselves in 
suitable works of love and obedienci, that !« m right acts with 
right affections, from right principles 

VI. Further, as Christians we are taught that these Works 
are the appointed signs and evidences of our Faith ; and that, 
under limitation of the power, the means and the opportunities 
afforded us individually, they are the rule and measure, by which 
we are bound and enabled to judge, of lukat spMit weare, 

VII. AU. these, together with the doctrine of the Fathers re- 
proclaimed ill the everlasting (rospel, we receive in the full as- 
surance, that God beholds and will finally judge us with a mer- 
cifiil consideration of our iniixmities, a gracious acceptance of our 
sincere though imperfect strivings, a forgiveness of our defects, 
through the mediation, and a completion of our deficiencies by 
the perfect righteousness, of the Man Christ Jesus, even the 
Word that was in the beginning with God, and who, being God, 
became man for the redemption of mankind. 



I earnestly entreat the Header to pause awhile, and to join 
with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It has been 
my aim throughout this Work to enforce two points : 1, That 
Morality arising out of the reason and conscience of men, and 
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Prudence, which in like manner flows out of the luiderstanding 
and the naturaJ, wants and desires of the individual, are two dis- 
tinct things. 2. That Morality with Prudence as its instrument 
has, considered abstractedly, not only a value but a worth in it- 
self Now the question is (and it is a question which every man. 
must answer for himself) — Prom what you know of yourself ; of 
your own. heart and strength ; and from what 1 st ry a d p 
soual experience have led you to conclude of ma iku d g b ally 
dare you trust to it ? Dare you trust to it ? T t and t t 
alone ? If bo, well I It is at your own risk. I ludge you n t 
Before Him, who can not be mocked, you stand fall But f 
not, if you have had too good reascn to know tl at y lur hea t s 
deceitful and your strength weakness : if you a di -p se 1 x 
claim with Paul — The Law indeed is holy, just e i pir al 
but I am carnal, sold under sin : for that which Id I all w n t 
and what I would, that I do not ! — in this case, th a 1 

that saya. Come unto me : and IvnU give you rest. This is the 
voice of Christ ; and the conditions, under which the promise was 
given by him., are that you believe in him, and believe his words. 
And he has further assured you, that if you do so, you will obey 
him. You are, in short, to embrace the Christian Faith as your 
religion — those truths ■which St. Paul believed after his conver- 
sion, and not those only which he believed no less undoubtedly 
while he was persecuting Christ and an enemy of the Christian 
Religion. With what consistency could I offer you this Volume 
as aids to reflection, if I did not call on you to ascertain in the 
first instance what these truths are ? But these 1 could not lay 
before you without first enumerating certain other points of be- 
lief, which though truths, indispensable truths, and truths com- 
prehended or rather pre-supposed in the Christian scheme, are 
yet not these truths, (John i. 17.) 

"While doing this, I was aware that the petitions, in the first 
paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the numerical 
marks are affixed, will startle some of my readers. Let the fol- 
lowing sentences serve for the notes corresponding to the marks : 

' Ye shall be holy ; for I the Lord you/r God am holy.* He 

hath showed thee, O man, what is good : and lohat doth the 

Lord require of thee, hut to do justly, to love meray, and walk 

hurtibly with thy God?^ To these summary passages from 

* Lev. xix. I.—Ed. t '^'<^'^^ ^i- 8.— £A 
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Moses and the Prophet (the first exhibiting the closed, the second 
tlie expanded, hand of the Moral Law) I might add the authori- 
ties of Groliua and other more orthodox and not less learned di- 
vines, for the opinion that the Lord's Prayer was a selection, and 
the iamous passage [The hour is coming, ^c. John v. 28, 29] a 
citation by our Lord from the Liturgy of the Jewish Churoh. But 
it will be Hufficient to remind the reader, that the apparent dif- 
ference between the prominent moral truths of the Old and those 
of the New Testament results from the latter having been writ- 
ten in (ireelc ; while the conversations recorded by the Evangelists 
took plaoe iii Syro-Chaldaio or Aramaic. Hence it happened 
that where our Lord cited the original text, his biographers sub- 
stituted the Septuagint Version, while our English Version is ia 
both instances immediate and literal — in the Old Testament from 
the Hebrew Original, in the New Testament from the freer 
(Ireek translation. The text, I give you a new cormnandment, 
has no connection with the present subject. 

There is a current mistake on this point likewise, though this 
article of the Jewish belief is not only asserted by St, Paul, but is 
elsewhere spoken of as common to the Twelve Tribes. The mis- 
take consists in supposing the Pharisees to have been a distinct 
sect in doctrine, and in strangely over-rating the number of the 
Sadducees. The former were distinguished not by holding, as 
matters of religious belief, articles difibrcnt from the Jewiah 
Church at large : but by their pretences to a more rigid ortho- 
doxy, a more scrupulous perlbrmance. They were the strict pro- 
fessors of the day. The latter, the Saddijcees, whose opinions 
much more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than the Epicu- 
reans — (a remark that will appear paradoxical to those only who 
have abstracted their notions of the Stoic philosophy from Epic- 
tetus, Mark Antonine, and certain bnlhant inconsistencies of Sen- 
eca), — were a handful of rich men, Eomanized Jews, not more 
numerous than Infidels among us, and holden by the people at 
large in at least equal abhorrence. Their great argument was ; 
that the belief of a fiitiure state of rewards and punishments in- 
jured or destroyed the purity of the Moral Law for the more en- 
lightened classes, and weakened the influence of the laws of the 
land for the people, the vulgar multitude. 

I will now suppose the reader to have thoughtfully reperused the 
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paragraph containing the tenets peculiar to Ghristiamty, and ii 
he iiave liia religious principles yet to form, I should expect to 
overhear a troubled murmur : How can I comprehend this 7 
How is this to be proved ? To the first question I should answer : 
..Christianity, is not a theory, or a speculation ; but a life ; — not a 
philosophy of life, but a life and a Uving process. To the second ; 
Try it. It has been eighteen hundred years in existence : and 
has one individual left a record, lite the following : — " I tried it, 
and it did not answer. I made the experiment faithfully accord- 
ing to the directions ; and the result has been, a conviction of my 
ovm credulity ?" Have yoii, in your own experience, met Tvith 
any one in whose words you could place Ml confidence, and who 
has seriously affirmed : — " I have given Christianity a fair trial. 
I was aware, that its promises were made only conditionally. 
But my heart bears me witness that I have to the utmost of my 
power complied with those conditions. Both outwardly and in 
the discipline of my ulv, ard acts and affections, I have performed 
the duties which it enjoins and I have used the means which it 
prescribes. Yet my assuran:,e of its truth has received no in- 
crease. Its promises haie not been fulfilled : and I repent of 
my delusion ?" If neither your own experience nor the history 
of almost two thousand yeais has piesented a single testimony to 
this purport ; and if you have read and heard of many who have 
Hved and died bearing witness to the contrary : and if you have 
yourself met with some one, in whom on any other point you 
would place unqualified trust, who has on his own experience 
made report to you, that He is faithful who promised, and what 
He promised He has proved Himself able to perform : is it big- 
otry, if I fear that the unbelief, which prejudges and prevents the 
experiment, has its source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted 
judgment ; that not the strong free mind, but the enslaved will, 
is the true original infidel in this instance ? It would not be 
the fii^t time, that a treacherous boaora-sia had suborned the 
understandings of men to bear false witness against its avowed 
enemy, the right though unreceived owner of the house, who had 
long warned that sin out, and waited only for its ejection to enter 
and taie possession of the same. 

I have elsewhere in the present Work explained the difference 
between the Understanding and the ReaBon, by reason meaning 
exclusively the speculative or scientific power so called, the j'oCj, 
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or mens of tlie ancienla. And wider still la tlie distinction be 
(tween the understanding and the spiritual mmd But no gift of 
Trod doeo or cin contradict any other gift except bj misuse or 
lOisdirection Most readily therefore do I admit that tliere can 
be no contrariety between revelation and the understanding 
unless you call the iact, that the skin though Btnsible of the 
warmth oi the sun can convey no notion of its figure or its joy- 
ous light or of the colors which it impresses on the clouds, a con- 
trariety between the akin and the eye ; or infer that the cutaneous 
and the optic nt,ives contradict each other. 

But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet other raya 
or effluences from the sim, which neither feeling nor sight can 
apprehend, but which are to he inferred from the effects. And 
were it even so with regard to the spiritual sun, how would this 
contradict the understanding or the reason ? It is a sufficient 
proof of the contrary, that the mysteries in question are not in 
the direction of the understanding or the (speculative) reason. 
They do not move on the same line or plane with them, and 
therefore can not contradict them. But besides this, in the mys- 
tery that moat immediately concerns the believer, that of the birth 
into a new and spiritual life, the common sense and experience 
of mankind come in aid of their faith. The analogous facts, 
which we know to be true, not only facilitate the apprehension 
of the lacts promised to us, and expressed by the same words in 
conjunction with a distinctive epithet : but being confessedly not 
less incomprehensible, the certain knowledge of the one disposes 
us to the belief of the other. It removes at least all objections 
to the truth of the doctrine derived from the mysteriousness of its 
subject. The life, we seek after, is a mystery ; but so both in it- 
self and in its origin is the life wo have. In order to meet this 
question, however, with minds duly prepared, there are two pre- 
liminary inquiries to be decided ; the first respecting the purport, 
the second respecting the language of the Gospel. 

First then, of the purport, namely, what the Gfospel does not, 
and what it does profess to be. The Gospel is not a system of 
theology, nor a syntagma of theoretical propositions and conclu- 
sions for the enlargement of speoulative knowledge, ethical or 
metaphysical. But it is a history, a series of facts and events 
related or announced. These do indeed involve, or rather I 
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should say they a,t the eame time aie, most important doctrinal 
truths ; hut still facts ajid declaration of facts. 

Secondly, of the language. This is a wide suhject. But the 
point, to which I chiefly advert, is the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the distinction between analogous and metaphori- 
cal language. Analogies are used in. aid of conviction : metar 
phors, as means of illustration. The language is analogous, 
wherever a thing, power, or principle in a higher dignity is ex- 
pressed by the same thing, power, or principle in a lower hut 
more known form. Such, for instance, is the language of John 
iii. 6. That which is bom of tkejlesh, ii flesh ; that which is 
bom of the Spirit, is Spirit. The latter half of the verse con- 
tains the fact asserted ; the former half the analogous fact, by 
■which it is rendered intelligible. If any man choose to call this 
metaphorical or figurative, I ask him whether with Hobbes and 
Bolinghroke he applies the same rule to the moral attributes of 
the Deity '! "Whether he regards the divine justice, for instance, 
as a metaphorical term, a mere figure of speech ? K he disclaims 
this, then I answer, neither do I regard the phrase bom again, 
or. spiritual life, as a figure or metaphor. I have only to add, 
that these analogies are the material, or (to speak chemically) 
the base, of symbols and symbolical expressions ; the natiire of 
which is always tautegorieal, that is, expressing the same suh- 
ject but with a difference, in contra-distinction from metaphora 
and similitudes, which are always allegorical, that is, expressing 
a different subiect but with a resemblance.* 

Of metaphorical language on the other hand let the following 
be tiken ai instance and illustration I am speaking we will 
suppose of an ict ■which m its o^wn natuie and a* a pioducing 
and efficient cause is transcendent but which produces srmdry 
eflects ea;,h of whn,h is thi. same in km 1 with an effeot pioduced 
by a cauie well known and of ordmaiy occuxreuce Now when 
I i,haracterize oi designate this tianscendent ait m (,\cliisi'\e 
reference to these its efiect"! by a succession i f names borrowed 
fiom theu ordinary ca ises not foi the purpose of rendering the 
act itself, or the manner of the agency, conceivable, but m order 
to show the nature and magnitude of the benefits received from 
it, and thus to excite the duo admiration, gratitude, and love in 
the receivers ; in this case I should be rightly described as speak- 
* See Works, I. p. 453, IV. p. 24,1, V. p. 224.— ffii 
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iag metapiiorically. And in this case to confound the similarity 
in respect of the effects relatively to the recipients, with an iden- 
tity in respect of tlie causes or modes of causation relatively to 
the transcendent act or the Divine Agent, is a confiiaion ol' met- 
aphor with analogy, and of figurative with literal ; and has been 
and continues to be a ftuitiiil source of auperatition or enthusiasm 
in believers, and of objections and prejudices to infidels and skep- 
tics But each of these points is worthy of a separate considera- 
tion ; and apt occasions will be found of reverting to thcra sever- 
ally in the following Aphorisms, or the comments thereto attached. 

APHORISM VIII. 

Leigbton. 
Faith elevates the soul not only above sense and sensible things, 
but above reason itself As reason corrects the errors, which 
sense might occasion, so supernatuial faith corrects the errors of 
natural reason judging according to sense. 



My remarks on this Aphorism &om Leighton can not be better 
introduced, or their purport more distinctly announced, than by 
the foOowing sentence from Harrington, with no other change 
than is necessary to make the words express, without aid of the 
context, what from the context it is evident was the writer's 
meaning, " The definition and proper character of man — that, 
namely, which should contra-distinguish him from other animals — 
is to be taken from his reason rather than from his understand- 
ing : in regard that in other creatures there may he something 
of understanding, hut there is nothing of reason." 

Su Thomas Brown m his Rehgio Medici complains, that 
theic are not impo&sibihties enough in leligion for his active faith ; 
and adopts by choice and in ftee pieference such interpretations 
of certam texts and decKratioi e. ot Holy Writ as place them in 
irreconcilable contridiction to the demonstiations of science and 
the experience of mankind because (says he) " I love to lose 
myself in a mystery and Xv my soblary rci,reation to pose my 
apprehension with thee mvolve 1 enigmas and riddles of the 
Trin ty and Incarnation — and because he deUghts {as thinking 
it no vulgar part of faith) to believe a thing not only above but 
contrary to reason, and against the evidence of our proper senses. 
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For the worthy knight could answer all the objections of the 
Devil and reason '■ with the old resolution he had learnt of Ter- 
tulliati : Ceitum est quia impossibUe est. It is certainly true 
because it is quite impossible!" Now this I call Ultcafidian- 

* There a thia advantage iu the ooeasional use of a newly minted term or 
title, expressing the dootrinal schemes of pavtieulai' sects ov parties, tliat it 
avoids the iDcouvenieaee that presses on either side, whethef ire adopt tjie 
name wliieh the party itself has taken up by which to express its peculiar 
tencta, or thai by which the same party is designated by its oppoueuts. 
If we take the latter, it most often happens that either the persons are in- 
vidiously aimed at in the designntioa of the prindples, or thst the name ini- 
pties some consequence or occaMonal accompaniment of the principles denied 
by the parties tJieniselves, as applicable to them collectively. On the other 
hand, convmeed as I am, that current appellations are never wholly in- 
difereut or inert : and that, when employed to express the oharaeteristio 
belief or olgect of a rel^ious confederaey, they exert on the many a great 
and constant, though insensible, influence ; I can not but feai' that in adopt- 
lug the former I may be saerifidug the interests of truth beyond tvlmt the 
duties of courtesy can demand or Justify. I have elsewhere stated my ob- 
jeetions to the ^vord Unitarians, aa a name which in its proper sense can 
belong only to the nudntainers of the truth impugned by the persons, who 
have chosen it as their designation. For unify or unitjon, and iodistin- 
guisliable wBJdiy ov sameaess, are incompatible terms. We never spent of 
the unity of attraction, or the unity of repulsion ; but of the unity of attrac- 
tion and repulsion in eaeh corpuscle. Indeed, the essential diversity of the 
conceptions, unity aud sameness, was nmoog the elementary principles of 
the old h^idaos ; and I>dbnitz, in his critique on Wissowatius, has ably ex- 
posed the sophisms grounded on the confusion of the two terms. But in 
the exclusive sense, in which the name, XJnitariaa, is ^propriated by &s 
Sect, and in which (hey mean it to be understood, it is a preBuraptuons 
boast and an uncharitable calumny. So one of the Churches to which they 
on thia article of the Christian Faith stand opposed, Graek or Latm, ever 
adopted the term, Trini — or Tri-uni-tariaaa as their ordinary and proper 
name : and had it been otherwise, yet unity is assuredly no logical opposite 
to Tri-unity, whidi expressly includes it. The triple alliance is a fortiori 
an alliance. The true designation of their cbaraeteristiu tenet, and which 
woidd simply and inoffensively express a £ict admitted on all sides, is 
Psilanthropism, or the assertion of the mere humanity of Christ* 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret that any aebeme of doctrines or 
tenets should be the subject of penal law: though I can easily conceive, that 
any scheme, however excellent in itseH may be propagated, and however 
false or injmious, may be assailed, in a manner and by menus that would 
mabo the advocate or assailant justly punishable. Bat then it is the 
mnniier, the means, that constitute the crime. The merit or demerit of the 
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A tl ahm t-utdntl principle of retain- 

it al n p tl th t tte I n th name of believer, 

t th 1 aht p sa bl p 1 tu f b 1 i scheme of pitking 

nd boo g b ptua t t f tl pp t of doctrines, that 

ha, bnla-ndbf h diimtl hi oracle of common 

pin OS til m 1 1 i d t!iei g nat g aud determining causes, 
wli li m y liS y diff b 1 and certainly known to 

Hu 1mi w oommaiid d Ub / J no I be j idged. At aH events, 

tp«« tat h law lint wh wean begin, or wliera 
■we can stop, without loooneieteney and ooQsequent liardsHp. Judgiug by 
all that we ctm pretend to know or are entitled to infer, who among ua will 
take oa Mmself to deny that the late Dr. Priestley was a good and benero- 
lent yaaa, as ^noere in his love, us he was intrepid and indelatigable in bis 
pursuit, of trulb J Now let ue oonstmot three parallel tables, the first con- 
tainii:^ the actioles of belief, moral and theological, maintained by the 
veneriie Hooker, as tbe representative of the EstabUshed Oburoh, each 
ai'Uele being disfinofly lined and numbered ; the second the tenets and per- 
BUflsione of Lord Hei'bert, as the representative of the Platoniziog Deists ; 
and the third, those of Dr. Priestley. Let the points, in wbioh the second 
and third agree with or differ from the first, be considered as to the oom- 
parafive number modified by the comparative wdght and importance of the 
several points — and let any competent and upright man bo appointed the 
arbiter, to detade according to bis best judgment, without any reference to 
the tmth of the opinions, which of the two differed from the first more 
widely. I say this, well aware that it would be abundantly more prudent 
to leave it unsiud. But I say it in the conviction, that the adaption of ad- 
mitted mienomera in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have 
been negatively legalized, is but an equivocal proof of liberality towards 
the persons who dissent from us. Oo ^6 oontJ-aiy, I more than suspect 
that the lotTD^c liberality does in too many men arise from a latent pre-dis- 
position to transfer their reprobation and intolerance from the doctrines to 
the doctors, from the belief to the believers. Indecency, abuse, scoffing on 
suljjects dear and awful to a multitude of our fellow-dtizeos, appeals to the 
vanity, appetites, and mahgnant pas^ons of ignorant and iucompetent 
judges — these are flagrant over-acts, condemned by the law written in the 
heart of every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Ohriatiao. These are points 
respecting wbicb the humblest honest man feels it his duty to hold himBelf 
inMlible, and dares not hesiti^e in giving utterance to the verdict of bis 
consoienoe in the jury-box as fearlessly as by hia fire-side. It is far other- 
wise with respect to matters of ftith and inward conviction ; and with 
respect to these I say — Tolerate no belief that you judge lalse and of injuri- 
ous tendency : and arrMgn no believer. The man is more and other than 
his belief: and God only knows, how small or how large a part of him tbe 
belief in question may be, for good or for evil. Resist every false doctrine ; 
hqA call no man heretic. The ialse dootrine does not necessarily make the 
man a heretic ; but an evil heart can nmko any doctrine heretical. 
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sense ; which, as applied to the truths of religion, means the 
popular part of the philosophy in. fashion. Of course, the scheme 
differs at different times and in different iiixlividuala in the ttuiQ- 
ber of articles excluded ; but, it may always be recognized by this 
permanent oharaeter, that its object is to draw religion down to 
the heUever's intellect, instead of raising his intellect up to 
religion. And this extreme I call Minimi-fid ianism. 

Aetuated by these principles, I have objected to a fiilse and decepfiye 
desigaation in the ease of one system. Pei'sviaded that the doctrines, enu- 
merated in pp.229, 80 are not only essential to tie Chrieiian reli^oo, bat 
those 'which eontra-dlstjoguish the reli|^on. ae Chrietian, I merely repeat 
iMs persuasion in another form, when I assert, that {id my sense of the 
word, Ohriatian) UDitarianism k not Ohristiaoity. But do I say, that those 
who call themselves Unitarians ate not Christiana ! God forbid ! I would 
not think, much less promulgate, a judgment at onea so presumptuous and 
so imoliaritiiUe.* Let a friendly ant£^;{«iiet retort on my scheme of &ith in 
the like manner : I shall respect him all the more for his eonaiateney as a 
ressoner, and not confide the less in hia kindoeBa towards me as hia neigh- 
bor and fellow-Christian. Tiiis latter and most endearing name I sc^cely 
know how to withhold even from laj friend, Hjman Hurwitz, as often as I 
read what every reverer of Holy Writ and of the English Bible ought to 
read, his admirable Vindici^ EebraUfe. It has trembled on the verge, as 
it were, of my lips, every time I have conversed with that pious, learned, 
atrong-minded, and amgle-hearted Jew, aa Israelite indeed, and without 
guile— 

Cujtii aava tegm naim-cmi, legilrae lUi, 

Si meiiteni viliis, ota negare dolit ; 
ViHuies opibus, aes'um prieponere /also, 

Jf/U vaomaa sensw iiieeTe,ml faeere. 
PoH obiisiia viiam secum,^ asczita requiescccni, 

Necjiat melior eora mea aorta «aa / 

From a poem of Mldebert on Ma Master, the 
persecuted Berertgaritta. 
Under the same feelings I oonolude tins aid to refteotion by applying the 
principle to anoHier mianomer not less inappropriate and fer more influen- 
tial Of those, whom I have found most reason to respect and value, many 
ha been members of the Church, of Home : and certidnly I did not honor 
th th least, who scrupled even in common pailance to Cidl our Ohm"ch 
a f n d Chuceh. A similar scruple would not, mcthinke, diagi'ace a 
P t t nt aa to the uae of the words, Catholio or Roman Catholic ; Mid if 
(tao ly t Jeast, and in thought) he remembered that the Komish anti- 
Cath li Church would more truly express the fiiot. Romiah, to mark that 
th pt oQs in discipUne, doctrine, and practice do, for the larger part, 
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Now if theie be one preventive of both these extremes more 
efficacious than another, and prehminary to aU. the leHt, it is the 
being naade iulJy aware oi'the diversity of Ueason and the Un- 
derstanding. And this is the more expedient, because though 
there is no want of authorities ancient and modern tor the dis- 
tinction of the faculties, and the distinct appiopriatioE oi the terms, 
yet our best writers too ofien confound the one with the other 

yv/e bath theiv origin and perpetuation to the Romish Court, and tlie local 
tribuoale of the City of Rome ; and neitJier ai'e nor ever have been Catholic, 
that is, viuiTeraal, throughout the Roman Empire, or even in the whole 
latin or WeBtern Church — end anfi-CathoIio, because no oUief Ohuruh acts 
on BO narrow and exGommuuicative a principle, or ie characterized by euch 
a jealous spirit of monopoly. Instead of a Oatholio (uniTarsal) spirit, it 
may be truly described as a spirit of partioulariEm counterfating Gatho- 
hcity bj a negatiTe totality, and heretical Bclf-circuinBcription — in the first 
instancea unUmg of^ and Bince then cutting berself off from, aU the otlier 
members of Ciu'iat's body. For the rest, I thint as that man of true catho- 
lic Bpirit and apostolio zeal, Bictiard Baxter, thought ; ^id my readers will 
tbaofc me for conveyii^ my reflections in bis own words, in the following 
golden passage from his lafe, " feithfiillj published from his own original 
MSS. by Matthew SilveBter, 1696." 

" My censures of the Papists do much diftv from what they were at 
first. I thea thought that theii- errors in Hie doctrines of faith were their 
meet dai^rous mistakes. But now I am assured that their misexpressions 
and misunderstanding of us, witi .our roistatings of them, and inconyement 
expressing ot our own opuuons, have made the difference in most points 
appear much greater th^i it ia ; and tliat in some It is next to Done at alL 
But the great and unreoondlable differences lie in their Church tyranny ; 
in the usurpations of tlieir hiararehj, and priesthood, under the name of 
spiritual authority exercising a temporal lordship ; ia their corruptjons and 
^jascment of God's worship ; but above all in their systematic befriending 
of ignorance and vice. 

" At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved that a Papist can not 
go beyoad a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that God hath many sanctified 
ones among them, wljo have received the true doctrine of Clu'istiamty so 
practically, that their contradictory eii'ors prevail not against them, to 
hinder their tove of God and their salvation : but that their errors ai'e lite 
a conquerable dose of poison, which a healthful natui'e doth overcome. 
And I oan «e«ac believe that a man, may not be saved by tliat religion, wkkh 
doth bat bring him ia a true Iwie of Chd and to a heavenly mind ami life : 
nor that God mil ever east a s<ml into hell thai truly loveth him. Also at 
first it would disgrace any doctrine with me, if I did but hear it called 
Popery and auti-Chvistian ; but I have long learned to be more impartial, 
and to know that Satan can use even Ihe names of Popery and Antichrist, 
to bring a truth into suspidon and discredit." — Easter's Life, Part L p. 181. 
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Even. Lord Bacon himself, who in bis Noviem Organum, has so 
incomparably set forth the nature of the difference, and the un- 
fitness of the latter faculty for the objects of the former, does nev- 
ertheless in sundry places use the term reason where he means 
the understanding, and Bometimes, though less frequently, under- 
standing for reason.* In consequence of thus confounding the 
two terms, or rather of wasting both words for the expression of 
one and th'o same faculty, he left himself no appropriate term for 
the other and higher gift of reason, and was thus under the ne- 
cessity, of adopting fantastical and mystical phrases, for example, 
the dry light {Vwinen siccwn), the lueiiic vision, and the like, 
meaning thereby nothing more than reason in contradistinction 
from the understanding. Thus too in the preceding Aphorism, 
by reason Leighton means the human understanding, the expla- 
nation, annexed to it being (by a noticeable coincidence) word for 
word, the very definition which the founder of the Critical Phi- 
losophy gives of the imdei'standing— namely, "the faculty judg- 
ing according to sense." 



On the contrary, Reason is the power of universal and neces- 
sary convictions, the source and substance of truths above sense, 
and having their evidence in themselves. Its presence is always 
marked by the necessity of the position, afiirmed : this necessity 
being conditional, when a truth of reason is applied to facts of 
experience, or to the rules and maxims of the understanding ; 
but absolute, when the' subject matter is itself the growth or off- 
spring of reason. Hence arises a distinction in reason itself, 
derived from the different mode of applying it, and from the ob- 
jects to which it is directed : accordingly as we consider one and 
the same gift, now as the ground, of formal principles, and now 
as the origin of ideas. Contemplated distinctively in reference to 
formal (or abstract) ti'utii, it is the Speculative Eeason ; but in 
reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas and 

• See The Friend, H pp. 146-160 ; Essays Vnl, and IX., IL pp, 431-448.— JU 
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the light of the conscience, we name it the Practical Reason. 
Whenever by self-suhjection to this imiversal hght, the will of 
the individual, the particular will, has become a will of reason, 
the mail is regenerate : and reason is then the spirit of the re- 
generated man, whereby the person is capable of a quickening 
iiitercommuoion with the Divine Spirit. And herein consists the 
mystery of Redemption, that this has been rendered possible for 
us. And so it is written ; the first man Adam was made a 
living soul, the last Adam a quickening Spirit. (1 Cor. xv. 
45.) We need only compare the passages in the writings of the 
Apostles Paul and John, concerning the Spirit and spiritual 
gifts, with those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
respecting Reason, to be convinced that the terras are synony- 
mous,* la this at once most comprehenBive and most appro- 
priate acceptation of the word, Reason is pre-eminently spiritual, 
and a spirit, even our spirit, through an effluence of the same 
grace by which we are privileged to say, Our Father ! 

On the other hand, the judgments of the Understanding are 
binding only in relation to the objects of our senses, which we 
reflect under the forms of the understanding. It is, as Leighton 
rightly defines it, " the faculty judging according to sense." 
Hence we add the epithet human without tautology ; and speak 
of the human understanding in disjunction from that of beings 
higher or lower than man. But there is, in this sense, no human 
reason. There neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the 
same ; even the light that lighteth every man's individual un- 
derstanding {discursus), and thus maleth it a reasonable under- 
standing, discourse of reason — one only, yet rrumifold : it goeth 
through all understanding, and remaining in itself regener- 
ateth all other powers. The same writer calls it hkewise an in- 
fiuence frwn, the Glory of the AljiiigMy, this being one of the 
names of the Messiah, as the Logos, or co-eternal Filial Word. 
And most noticeable for its coincidence is a fragment of Hora- 
clitus, as I have indeed already noticed elsewhere ; — " To dis- 
course rationally it behooves us to derive strength from that which 
is common to all men : for all human understandings are nour- 
ished by the one Divine Word." 

Beasts, I have said, partake of understandmg. If any man 

deny this, there i.s a ready way of settling the question. Let 

• Seo "Wisi of Sol. 0. vji. 1% 23, 21.— Ed. 
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him give a careful perusal to Hiiber'H two small vohmies oe beea 
and ants (especially the latter), and to Kirby and Spence'a In- 
troduction to Entomology ; and one or other of two things must 
follow. He will either change his opinion as irreconcilable with 
the facts ; or he must deny the facts ; which yet I oaa not sup- 
pose, inasmuch as the denial would he tantamount to the no less 
extravagaikt than imoharitahle assertion, that Hiiher, and the 
several eminent natuiaiists, IVench and English, Swiss, German, 
and Italian, by whom Hiiber's observations and experiments have 
been repeated and confirmed, have all conspired to impose a. 
series of falsehoods and fairy-tales on the world. I see no way, 
at least, by which he can get out of this dilemma, but by over- 
leaping the admitted rules and fences of all legitimate discussiou, 
and either transfarring to the word, Understanding, the definition 
already appropriated to Reason, or defining understanding in 
gcnere by the specific and accessioaal perfections which the hu- 
man understanding derives fiom. its co-exiatence with reasoii and 
ftee-will in the same individual person ; in plainer words, firom 
its being exercised by a self conscious and responsible creature. 
And, after all, the supporter of Harrington's position would have 
a right to ask him, by what other name he would designate the 
faculty in the instances referred to ? If it be not understanding, 
what is it ? 

In no former part of this Volume have I felt the same anxiety 
to obtain a patient attention. For I do not hesitate to avow, 
that on my success ia establishing the validity and importance 
of the distinction between Reason and the Understanding, rest 
my hopes of carrying the Reader along with me through all that 
is to follow. Let the student but clearly see and comprehend 
the diversity in the things themselves, and the expediency of a 
correspondent distinction and appropriation of the words will fol- 
low of itself. Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, and 
having re-perused the first paragraph of this Comment thereon, 
regard the two following iian-atives as the illustration. I do 
not say proof: for I take these from a multitude of facts equally 
striking for the one only purpose of placing my meaning out of 
all doubt. 

I. Hiiber put a dozen humble-bees under a beli-glass along 
with a comb of about ten silken cocoons so unequal in height as 
not to be capable of standing steadily. To remedy this two or 
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three of the humhle-hees got upon the comh, stretched themselves 
over its edge, and with their heads downwards fixed their fore- 
feet on the tahle on which the comh stood, and so with their 
hind feet kept the conib from falhng. When these were weary 
others took their places. In this consti'aiaed and paiiiful posture, 
fresh heea relieving their comrades at intervals, and each worlt- 
ing in its turn, did these affectionate little insects support the 
comb for nearly three days : at the end of which they had pre- 
pared sufficient wax to build pillars with. But these pillars 
having accidentally got displaced, the bees had recourse again to 
tlie same manceuvre, till Hiiber pitying their hard case, &o. 

II. "I shall at present describe the operations of a single aat 
that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy ray curiosity. 

" One rainy day I observed a laborer digging the ground near 
the aperture ■which gave entrance to the ant-hill. It placed in 
a heap the several iragments it had scraped up, and formed them 
into small pellets, which it deposited hero and there upon the 
nest. It returned constantly to the same place, and appeared to 
have a maiked design, for it labored with ardor and persever- 
ance. I remarked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground in a 
straight line, representing the plan of a path or gallery. The 
laborer, the whole of whose movements fell under my immediate 
observation, gave it greater depth and breadth, and cleared out 
its borders : and I saw at length, in which I could not be de- 
ceived, that it had the intention of establishing an avenue which 
was to lead ftom one of the stories to the underground chambers. 
This path, which was about two or three inches in length, and 
formed by a single ant, was opened above and bordered on each 
side by a buttress of earth; its concavity en forme de goutiere 
was of the most perfect regularity, for the architect had not left 
an atom too much. The work of this ant was so well followed 
and understood, that I could almost to a certainty guess its next 
proceeding, and the very fragment it was about to remove. At 
the side of the opening where this path terminated, was : 
oad opening to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. 
The same ant engaged in and executed alone this undertaking. 
It furrowed out and opened another path, parallel to the first, 
leaving between each a httle wail of three or four lines in hi 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a wall, chamber, or gal- 
lery, from working separately occasion, now aiid then, a wa 
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coincidence in the parts of the same or diflcrent ohjeets. Such 
exaxnples are of no unfrequent occuiTence, hut they by no nieans 
emhai'i'ass thorn. What follows proves that the workman, on 
discovering his error, knew how to rectify it, A wall had been 
erected with the view of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, still incom- 
plete, that had been projected from the wall of the opposite 
chamber. The workman who began constructing it, hod f^ven 
it too little elevation to meet the opposite partition upon which 
it was to rest. Had it been continued on the original plaa, it 
must infallibly have met the wall at about one half of its height, 
and this it was necessary tfl avoid. This state of things very 
forcibly claimed my attention, when one of the ants arriving at 
the place, and visiting the works, appeared to be struck by the 
difficulty which presented itself; but this it as soon obviated, by 
taking down the ceiling and raising the wall upon which it re- 
posed. It then, in my presence, conatrueted a new ceiling with 
the fragnients of the former one." — Hiiber's Natural History 
of Ants, pp. 38-41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts here nar- 
rated does not differ in kind from understanding, and that it does 
so differ from reason. What I conceive the former to be, physio- 
logically considered, wiU be shown hereafter. In this place I take 
the understanding as it exists in men, and in exclusive reference 
to its inteUigential functions ; and it is in this sense of the word 
that I am to prove the necessity of contra-distingaishing it from 

Premising then, that two or more aubjectB having the same 
essential characters are said to fall under the same general defi- 
nition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth — (it is, in fact, an 
identical proposition) — that whatever subjects fall under one and 
the same general definition are of one and the same kind : con- 
sequently, that which does not fell under this definition, must 
differ in kind from eacK and all of those that do. Difference in 
degree does indeed suppose sameness in kind ; and difference in 
kind precludes distinction from difference of degree. Heterogenea 
non compa/rari, ergo nee dtsiingui, possunt. The inattention to 
this rule gives rise to the numerous sophisms comprised by Aris- 
totle under the head o£ itsjii^oait sU &li.o yhoi, that is, transition 
into a new kind, or the falsely applying to X what had been truly 
asserted of A, and might have been true of X, had it differed ixom 
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A in. its degree only. The sophistry consists in ■ 
notice what not being noticed will be Biipposed not to exist , and 
where the silence reBpecting the diffeience m kind is tantamount 
to an assertion that the difference is meiely m degree But the 
frand is especially gioss, wheie the heterogeneous subject thus 
clandestinely dipt in, ib in its owniiiituie insusceptible of degiee 
such ns, for instance certamt} oi cuoulaiity contra'^ted with 
strength, or magnitude 

To apply these remarks foi oui piesent purpose we have only 
to describe Understanding and Reason, each by its cliaractenslie 
qualities Tlie comparison will show the (hfierence. 



HEASon. 

1 tJiidpi^t Hiding IS hsc i 1 Ilejsoi s fbced. 

2 The Understandnig n all Z Tlii Reason in all its de- 
lta judgments refers to some cisi ns appeals to itself as the 
other taculty ai its ultimate in giound and itubUance of their 
thouty truth {Mti vi. 13.) 

3 Undeiatandiiig IS the fii, 3 Season of contemplation, 
ulty of reflection Reason indeed is much nearer 

to Sense than to "Understanding ; 
for Reason (says our great Hook- 
er) is a direct aspect of truth, 
an inwsjd beholding, having a 
similar relation to the intelligi- 
ble or spiritual, as Sense has to 
the material or phenomenal. 

The result isj that neither falls under the definition of the other. 
They differ in kind : aiid had my object been confined to the 
estabhahment of this fact, the preceding columns would have su- 
perseded all further disquisition But I have ever in view the 
especial interest of my youthful readers whose reflective power 
is to be cultivated, as well as their particular reflections to be 
called forth and guided. How the main chance of their reflect- 
ing on i-eligious subjects aright, and of their attaining to the con- 
templation of spiritual truths ^t all, lests on their insight mto 
the nature of this disparity still moie than on their conviction of 
its existence, I now, thcrefoie, pioceeJ to a biitf aniljsia of 
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the Understanding, in elucidation of the definitions already 

The "Understanding then, considered exclusively as an organ 
of human iutelhgence, is the faculty by which we reflect and gen- 
eralize. Take, for instance, any oly'ect coHBisting of many parts, 
a house, or a group of houses : and if it he contemplated, as a 
whole, that is, as many constituting a one, it forms what, in the 
technical language of psychology, is called a total impressioa. 
Among the various component parts of this, we direct our at- 
tention especially to such as we recollect to have noticed in other 
total impressions. Then, by a voluntary act, we withhold our 
attention from all the rest to reflect exclusively on these ; and 
these we henceforward use as comnion characters, by virtue of 
which the several objects aie retened to one and the same soit * 
Thus, the whole process nl^y he leducod to thice acts all do- 
pending on and supposing a pievioua impiession on the sensM 
first, the appropriation of oui attention second (ind in older to 
the continnance of the first) abstraction or the voluntary with 
holding of the attention ; and third gener^hzition And these 
are the proper functions of the Understanding and the powi,r 
of so doing, is what we mean when we say we possess under 
standing, 01 are created with the faeultj of undeistanding t 

* AioordiDgly as we attend more or leae to the differences, the sort be- 
comes, of eourBe, more or less ootopreUensive. Hence there arises for the 
Bystematio naturalist the ueoesdty of subdividing the eorte into orders, 
ol(iaBea,,fiimiLes, <lie. ; all whidi, however, resolve themselves for the mere 
logician into the ooaoeption of genus nnd spedes, that is, the comprehending 
and the compreh^ded. 

f It is otjvious, tliat the tho'd function ioolttdes ihe act of comparing 
one objeet vitli another. Tlie act of comparing supposes in the eomparing 
focalty certain inberent forms, that is, modes of reflecting not referable to 
the objects reflected on, but pre-detemiined by the constitution and meobtui- 
ism ot the nnderstandiog itaell And under some one or other of these 
forms, &e resemblances and differences must be subsumed in oi'der to be 
conceivable, tiada fortiori Hierefore inorder tobeoomparoble. Tlieaenflfls 
do not oompare, but merely furnish the materials for compoi'ison. 

Were it not so, how oould the first comparison have been possible t It 
would involve the absnrdity of measuring a thing by itsel£ But if we iJnnfc 
on some one thing, the length of our own foot, or of our hand and arm from 
the elbow-joint, it is evident that in order to do this, we must hare the con- 
eepHon of meaanve. Now these antecedent and most general coneeptiont 
ai'e what is meant by the constituent forms of the understani^ng ; we call 
them constituent beisiuse they are not acquired by tbe understanding, but 
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Now ■v/hsa. a persoa speaking to us of any particular object or 
appeajaiico refers it liy means of some common character to a 
known, class (which he does in giving it a, name), we say, that 
we understand him; that is, we imderstaad his words. The 
name of a thing, ia the original sense of the word name (nomen, 

sea implied in its conatitution. As ratiomJl; might a circle he Bead to ae- 
qaire a. centre and di'oumfepehee, as the uuderstandbg to iwijnire these its 
iuherent forms or ■ways of eoneeiviug. Ttiis is wha,t Leibnitz meant, when 
to the old adage of Uia Peripatetiia, Nihil in intelleetxt qaod tion, priit» in 
smsu — Here is notlung in the nuderstandiog not derived from the eenses, 
or — there is oothiug cmweiTed that wss not previouBly pe/eeived, — he re- 
phed — -prater iatelleolam ipaitm, except the mistmdef standing itself. 

And here let me remmk for ouee aod all: whoffrefwonld reSeet to any 
purpose — whoeyer ia in earnest in his pursuit of self-knowledge, and of one 
of tie principal meane to this, an insight into the meaning of (he words he 
uses, and tlie different meanings piroperly or improperly conveyed by one 
and tho same word, accordingly as it is used in the schools or the market, — 
aeoordingly as the kind or a high degree is intended (for example, heat, 
■weight, and the like, as employed scientifically, compared with the same 
■word used popularly) — whoever, I say, seriously, proposes this as his ob- 
ject, must so far overcome Ms dislike of pedantry, and his dread of being 
sneered at as a pedant, as not to quarrel with an uncouth ■word or phrase, 
tiU he is quite sure that some other and more familiar one would not only 
have expresecd the predse meaning with equal clearness, but have been as 
likely to draw attention to this meaning exclusively. The ordinary lan- 
guage of a philosopher in conversation or popular ■writings, compared ■with 
the lacgu^e he uses in strict reasoning, ia aa his watoh compassed witb the 
chronometer in his observatory. He seta the former by the town-clock, or 
even, perhaps, by the Dutch dock in hia Mtchen, not because he believes it 
right, but because Ms nei^bors and his cook go by it. To afford the reader 
an opportunity for exeroialng the forbearance here recouunended, I turn 
back to the phrase, " most general conceptions," and observe, that in strict 
aod severe propriety of language, I should have said generalise or geTierifia 
rather than general, and oondpienoes or conceptivo acts rather than con- 
It ia an old complaint, that a man of genius no sooner appears, but the 
host of duneea are up in arms to repel the invading alien. This observation 
would have made more converts to its truth, I suspect, had it been worded 
more diapaesiooately and with a less contemptuous antithesis. For " dunces," 
let 113 substitute 'Itliemany," or the " oirrof H^o/tOf" ((/lis Hwrii) of the Apos- 
tle, and we shall perhaps find no great difficulty in acoountiiig for the fact. 
To arrive at the root, indeed, and last ground of the problem, it would be 
neccaaary to investigate the nature and effects of the sense of difference on 
the human mind whei'e it is not holden in check by reason and reflection. 
We need cot go to the savage tribes of North America, or the yet ruder oa- 
tivea of the ludiiui lalea, to leain how slight a degree of diffcrcnco will, in 
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v0{itievoy,Tl, intelligible id cjtiodintelhgnto) expres=«s that-wlucli 
is undeistood in tun apptaiince that which we place (or make 
to stand) tmder it, as the con<litiott of itt real exi'iteiioe and m 
proof that it is not an accideat ot the senses or afiection of the 
indiTiduai, not a phantom or appariljon that la tn appearance 

uncuMTated minds, eall up i aeoae of diyeraity ami mil ard p^iploiitj anj 
eoQtradiotioa, as if the stvaogere ware, and yet woi'e not, of the same kind 
■with thamaelTea. Who has not had oeoasioo to observe the effect which the 
gestioulatioas and nasal tones of a Prenchman produce on oui' own Tulgar ! 
Hete -we may aes the origin and primary import of our VMkindness. It is 
a sense 6i unMdd, and not the mere negation but the posittTe opposite of 
the sense of kind. Alienation, ^gravated now by fear, now by oootempt, 
ajid not Beldom by a mixture of both, aversion, hatred, BQinity, are so many 
Buceeesive sliapes of its growth and meiamoTphmis. In applioatioii to the 
present ease, it is euffident to say, that Pindar's remark on aweet mnsio 
holds equally true of geniue : aa many aa are not delighted by it are dis- 
turbed, perplexed, irritated. The belloldar either recognizes it as a pro- 
jected form of his own being, that moY«s before bim witli a glory romid its 
head, or recoils from it as from a spectre. Bat this speculadon would lead 
me too fei' ; I must be content wiSi having referred to it as the altimata 
ground of the foot, and paa^ to the more obvious and proximate causes. 
And as the first, I would rank the person's not understanding what yet he 
expects to understand, and as if he bad a right to do so. An oiiginat mathe- 
matical work, or any other that requires peculiar and techoical marks and 
symbols, will exoite no uneasy feelings — not in the uiiad of a competent 
reader, for ha underetMids it ; and not with others, because they neither 
expect nor are expected to understand it. The second place we may assign 
to the misunderstanding, which is almost sure to follow in cases where the 
inoompetent person, fiudii^ no outward marks (diagrams, arbitrary s^os, 
and the like) ba inform bim at first sight, that the aubjeot ia one which he 
does not pretend to underatand, and to be ignorant of which does not de- 
tract from his estimation as a man of abihtiea genei-ally, will attach some 
meaning to what he heara or reads ; and as he is out of humor with the au- 
thor, it will moat often be such a jneaning as he can quarrel with and ex- 
hibit in a ridiculous or offensive point of view. 

But above all, the whole world almost of mmda, as far as we regard in- 
tdleetual efforts, may he divided into two classes of the busy-indolent and 
lazy-indolent. To both alike all fhiokhig is pamfnl, and all attempts to 
rouse them to think, whether in the re-examination of their existing convio- 
tioas, or for the reception of new light, are irritating. " It may all he very 
deep and clever; but really one ought to be quite sure of it before one 
wrenches one's brain to find out what it is. I tolto up a book aa a eompan- 
ioo, with whom I can have an easy cheerful chitchat on what we both know 
befoi'ebaud, or else matters of fiict. In oai' leisnre hom'a we have a right 
to relaxation and amusement." 

Well 1 but in thoti' stiiMous hours, when their bow is to be bent, when 
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which is only aa appearance. (See Gen, ii. 19, SO, and in Psalm 
XX. 1, and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of no- 
men with nwmen, that is, invisible power and presence, the no- 
men svMtaTUivv/m of all leal objects, and the ground of their 
reality, independently of the affections of sense in the percipieat.) 
In like manner, in a connected anccessioii of names, as the speaker 
passes from one to the other, we say that we understand his dis- 

they are apud Musas, or amidst the Musoa! Alaa 1 it is just tlia eama. 
The same craving for aTmis&ntent, that le, to be away fi-om the MuaeB ; for 
relaxation, that is, the unbending of a bow which, in faot had never been 
BtruQg I There are two ways of obtainiog their applaase. The fttst is r 
enable th«m to reGODoile in one and the same oecupatioo the love of sloth 
and the hatred of vftoanoj'. Qratiff indolence, and yet save them from eimui 
—in plain English, from themBelvea. For, spite of their antipathy to dry 
reading, the lieepiog company with themselves is, after all, the insufferable 
annoyance : and the trae secret of their dislike to a work of thought and in- 
quiry lies in its tendency to make them acquaiuted with their own perma- 
nent being. The other t'oad to their javor is, to introduce to them their 
own thoughts and predileetiona, t^'icked out in the fine language, in which 
it would gratify thrir vanity to express them in their own conversation, and 
with which they can imagiae Qiemselves showing off : and this (as has been 
elsewhere remarked) ia the characteristic diiference between the second-rate 
writers of the last two or Uu'ee geuerations, and the same cla^ .under Eliza- 
beth and the Stuaria. lu tie latter we find the most fer-fetohed and singu- 
lar thoughts in the simplest and most native langui^e ; in tie former, the 
most obvious and common-place t^i^hte in the most ^Lr-fetahed and motley 
lanp:uage. But lastly, and aa the sine qua non of their patronage, a suffi- 
cient are most be left for the reader's mind to oseiUate in — freedom of 
choice. 

To make the shilling cloud be what you please, 

save only where the attraction of curiosity determines the hue of motion. 
The att^jiiion must not be laatened down ; and this every work of genius, 
not simply narrative, niast do before it can be justly appreciated. 

In former times a popular work meant one that adapted the results of 
studious meditation or scientific research (o the capacity of the people, pre- 
senfiogiathe concrete, by instances and examples, what had been ascer- 
tained in the abstract and by discovery of the law. Now, on the other hand, 
that is a popular work which gives back to the people their own errors and 
prejudices, and flatters the many by ereatiog them under the title of thb 
PDiiiio, into a supreme and iuappeUable tribunal of intellectual exaellence. 

P.S. Iq a continuous work, the frequent insertion and length of notes 
would need au apology: in a hook like this, of aphorisms and detached 
comments, none is neccsEary, it being understood beforehand that the sauce 
and (he garnish ai'e to occupy the greater part of the dish. 
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cotirse, discu/rno intdlectus, discursm, his passing from one thing 
to another. Thus, in all instances, it is words, names, or, if 
images, yet images used as woi-ds or names, that are the only 
and exelusive subjects of understanding. In no instance do we 
understand a thing in itself; but only the name to which it is 
referred. Sometimes indeed, when several classes are recalled 
conjointly, we identify the words with the object — though by 
courtesy of idiom rather than in strict propriety of language. 
Thus we may aay that we wnderstand a rainbow, when recall- 
ing successively the several names for the several sorts of colors, 
we know that they are to be applied to one and the same jjfttE- 
nomenon, at once distinctly and simultaneously ; but even in 
common speech we should not say this of a single color. No 
one would say he understands red or blue. He sees the color, 
and had seen it before in a vast number and variety of objects ; 
and he imderstands the iiwd red, as referring his fancy or mem- 
ory to this his collective experience. 

If this be so, and ao it most assuredly is — ^if the proper luno- 
tions of the understanding be that of generalizing the notices re- 
ceived from the senses in order to the construction of names : of 
referring particular notices, tbat is, impressions or sensations, to 
their proper names ; and, vice versa, nanieB to their corresiwndent 
class or kind of notices — thien it follows of necessity, that the 
Understanding is truly and accurately defined in the words of 
Leighton and Kant, a faculty judging according to sense. 

Wow whether in defining the speculative Reason, — (that is, the 
reason considered abstractedly as an intellective power) — we call 
it "the source of necessary and universal principles, according lo 
which the notices of the senses are either affirmed or denied ;" 
or describe it as " the power by which we are enabled to draw 
from paiticular and contingent appearances -universal and neces- 
sary conclusions :"* it is equally evident that the two definitions 

* Take a femiliar iUustrntion. My sight and touch oonyey to me a cer- 
tain impreBsion, to which, my undetatanding appli«B its pre-eoneeptions 
(concepfus atttecedetites el generiUissimi) of quimtity and rekiUtvi, and thus 
refers it to tho chias and name of thi'ee-coraered bodiea — we will suppose 
it the iron of a tm'f-spadc It oompaFcs the aides, and iinds that any two 
measured hs one are gceater than the third ; aud according to a law of the 
imBgination, there arises a presamption that in all other bodies of the eitue 
figure (that is, three-cornered and equlhiteral) the same proportion existB, 
After this, the Bcaaes hiivc been dircoLod ouaocaslyely to a number of tlu-ee- 
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differ in their essential characters, and consequently the subjects 
differ ia. land. 

The dependence of the Understanding on the rejircsentatious 
of the senses, and its consequent posteriority thereto, as contrasted 
with the independence and antecedency of Reason, are strikingly 

ooraercd bodies of iioequBl eidee — and in these too the same proportion has 
been found witliout *xeeptioii, till at lengtli it be«oni«B a faot of esperieaoe, 
tljat in all triangles hithecto Beeo, (te two sides together are gceatee than 
tlie third : and there will exist do ground or analogy for autidpatiug an ex- 
ception to a rule, generalized frani so vast a number of pai'tieular instanoes. 
So lar and no drljier could the understanding carry us : and as far as this 
" tbfl faculty, jud^ng according to sense," conducts many of tbe inferior 
animals, if not in fie same, yet io inatanees analogous and fully equiraleni 

The reason Enpecsedes the whole process, and on the first oonoeption pre- 
sented by the understaudmg iu consequence of the first «ght of a triangulai' 
figure, of whateyer sort it might chanee to be, it affirms with an assurauee 
incapable of future inorense, with a perfeot certainty, that in all possible 
triangles any two of tbe inclosing lines will and must be gi'eater than the 
tiird In short, undei'standiog in its highest form of experience remains 
commensurate with tbe experimental notices of the senses from which it is 
generabzed It^ason, on the other band, either predetermines experience, 
or avails itself of a past experience to supersede its necessity in all future 
time ; and affirms truths wbicb no sense could perceive, uor experiment 
verify, nor esperienoe confirm. 

Yea, this is the test and cbaracter of a trutJi so affirmed, that in its own 
proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a function of the under- 
standing, which can be eserdsed only on subjeeta subordinate tbei'cto. And 
yet to the forms of the understanding, all truth muat be reduced, that is to 
be fixed aa an ol^ect of reflection, and to be rendered expressible. And 
bere we have a second test and sign of a trudi so affirmed, that it can come 
forth out of tbe moulds of the understanding only in the disguise of two con- 
tradictory eoncepfdons, each of wbicb is partially true, and the conjunction 
of both conceptions becomes the representative or expression (the exponent) 
of a trufb beyond conception and inexpressible. Examples : Before Abra- 
ham was, I am. — God is a circle, the centre of wbicb is everywhere, and 
drcumferenoe nowhere. The soul is all in every part. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance which no man can indeed 
learn fi'ora another, but which, (were tbis possible,) I might have learnt 
from Plato, Kepler, and Bacon ; fi'om Luther, Hookei", Pascal, Leibnitz, and 
FeneloD. But in this last paragraph I have, I see, unwittingly overstepped 
lay purpose, according to which we were to tate reason as a simply intelleo- 
tual power. Yet even ae such, and with all the disadvantage of a technical 
and artatirary abstraction, it has been made evident: — 1. that there is an 
intuition or Mnmediate beholding, accompanied by a conviction of the neces- 
aty and universality of the ti-uth so beholden, not derived fi'om the senses, 
.which intuition, when it is construed by pure senfie, gives birth to the 
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exemplified in the Ptolemaic system — that truly woacferful product 
and highest hoast of the faculty, judging according to the senses — 
compared with the Newtonian, as the oflspring of a yet higher 
power, arranging, correcting, and aimulhng the representations of 
the senses accoi-ding to its own inherent laws and constitutive ideas. 

Boienoe of mathemntioB, and ■when applied to oljjects superaeosuous or spir- 
itual ifl tho organ of theology und philosophy : — and 2. tJiat there ia likewiaa 
a Fefleefiye and diaimraive &ciilty, or madiata apprehension which, taken 
by itealf and uninfluenced by the former, depends on the senses for the ma- 
terials on which it is exercised, and is ooutained within the sphere of the 
senses. And tins faculty it ia, which in generalizmg the notices of the sen- 
ses constitutes sensible experienoe, and gives rise fo masiniB or rules which 
may become more and more general, but ean never be raised into universal 
Teritiee, or beget a eonaciousness of alsoiute cert^ty ; though they may 
be aufflcient to extinguish all doubt. (Putting revelation out of view, take 
our first progenitor in the SOth or 100th year of bia esiatenoe. His expe- 
rieoce would probably have freed Mm fi-om all doubt, as the sun sank in the 
horizon, that it vonld re-appear the next morning. But compu'e this state 
of assurance with that -which the same man would have bad of the 41th 
proposifiou of EuoUd, suppowog him lika Pythagoras to have discovered the 
damonatration.) Ifow is it expedient, I ask, or eonforroable to the lawe Mid 
purposes of language, to call two so altogether disparate sabjeets by one 
and the same name S Or, having two names in our language, shoidd -we call 
each of the two diverse BUbjecta by both — that is, by either name, as oaprico 
might i^etiite ! If not, then as we have the two words, reason and under- 
ataoding (as iadeed what language of cultivated man has not !) — what should 
prevent ua from appropriating the former to the power distinctive of 
huniamty ! We need only place the derivatives from the two terras in op- 
puBition (for example, " A nnd B are both rational beii^s ; but there is no 
compai laon between them in point of intelligence," or " She always con- 
cludes lationallj, though not a woman of mudi undei'stuiding") to aae that 
ne can not raTerae the order — that is, coll the hi^er gift understanding, 
and tha lower reason. What ehould prevent us? I asked. Alaal that 
which haa prevented ua — the cause of this confusion in the terms — ia only 
too obvious; namely, inattention to the mom entoi^ distinction in the things, 
and generally, to the duty and habit recommended in th& fifth iotrodnetory 
Aphorism of this Volume. But the cause of this, and of ah its lamentable 
effects and subeauaes,/a^ doctrine, blindnen of heart, and tiontempt of the 
vx>rd, is best declared by the phUosOphio Apostle : i/iei/ did not liJce to re- 
tain God in their hnoaledge (Bom. i, 28), and though they could not eitin- 
guish tlie light that lightetk eoerg man, and which shone in the darkness: 
yet because the darkness could not comprehend tha light, they refvBcd to 
bear -witiieBS of it and -worahipad, inatead, the ahaping mist, which the 
light had drawn upward from the ground (that is, from the mere animal 
nature and inatinet), and winch that light alone hiul made visible, that is, by 
auperinduoing on the animal instinct tlie principle of seif-eonseiousuesa. 
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APHORISM IS. 



In ■wonder all philosophy began ; in ■wonder it ends ; and ad- 
miration fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is the off- 
spring of ignorance : the last is tko parent of adoration. The 
first is the birth-throe of oui- knowledge ; the last is its euthanasy 
and apotheosis. 

I THE PRECEDING 

As in respect of the first wonder we are all on the same level, 
how comes it that the philosophic niiitd should, in all ages, he 
the privilege of a few ? The most obvious reason is this. The 
■wonder takes place before the period of reflection, and (with the 
great mass of mankind) long before the individual is capable of 
directing his attention freely and consciously to the feeling, or 
even to its exciting causes. Surprise (the form and dress ■which 
the wonder of ignorance usnally pu'ls on) is worn away, if not 
precluded, by custom and faoiiharity. So is it with the objects 
of the senses, and the ways and fashions of the world around us ; 
even as with the heat of our own hearts, which we notice only in 
moments of fear and perturbation. But with regard to the con- 
cerns of our inward being, there is yet another cause that acts in 
concert with the power in custom, to prevent a fair and equal ex- 
ertion of reflective thought. The great fundamental truths and 
doctrines of leli^on, the existence and attributes of God and the 
life after death, are in Christian countfies taught so early, under 
such circumstances, and in such cloBe and vital association with 
whatever makes or marks reality for our infant minds, that the 
■words ever after represent sensations, feelings, iiital assurances, 
sense of reality — rather than thoughts, or any distinct conception. 
Associated, I had almost said identiiied, with the parental voice, 
look, touoh, ■with the living warmth and pressure of the mother, 
on whose lap the chUd is first made to kneel, within whose palms 
its little hands are foHed, and the motion of whose eyes its eyes 
follow and imitate — (yea, what the blue sky is to the naothex, the 
mother's upraised eyes and brow are to the child, the type and 
symbol of an invisible heaven I) — from within and without these 
great first truths, these good and gracious tidings, these holy and 
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humanizing bpells in tht, preconforiuity to ivhich out very hu 
manity may be baid to conbist aie bo iiifu=«d that it ■were but a 
tame and inadequate expie=sion to say ■we all take them lor 
granted. At a later penod in youth oi earlj manliocd most of 
us, indeed (in the higher and middle cla&sea at leabt) real or 
hear certain proofs of these truths — which we oomm^oly listen 
to, when we listen at all with much the «ame feelmgs as a pop- 
ular prince on hiR coionation day in the eentie oi a fond and le 
joicijig nat on may he '^ppofced to hear the cI]l^^Jpzoll s chtl 
lenge to all the non anttents that deny oi diipiite his rights and 
royalty. In iict the order of proof is most often reveised or 
transposed As fai at least as I dare judge fiom the gomgs on 
in my own mini when with keen delight I hrst read the worlts 
ofDerham JSieuwentiet and Lyonet I should 6 ly tliat the full 
and lifelike conviction of a giacious Cieator is the proof (at all 
events, perfoims the office and answers all the purposes of a 
proof) of the wifedoni and benevolence in the construction of the 
creature. 

Do I blame this' Do I w^sh it to be otherwise ' God folbid ' 
It is only one of its accidental but too fiequent cou'sequence* of 
which I complain and against which I piotest I regiet noth 
ing that tends to make the light become the life of men even as 
the life in the eternal Word is their oiJy onl. single tiue light 
But I do regiet that in after jears — when by oooasicn: of =omo 
new dispute on seme old heresy or any other ate dent the attpn 
tioH has for the first time been dislmctly attracted to the super 
structure raided on these fundami.nlal tniths oi to truths of later 
revelation feupplementai of these and not less important — all the 
doubts and difficulties that can not but aiise where the unler 
standing, tlie mind ofthejlesh, is made the measiae of spiritual 
things ; all the sense of slarangeness and seeming contradiction in 
terms ; all the marvel and the mystery, that belong equally to 
both, are first thought of and applied in objection exclusively to 
the latter. I would disturb no man's faith in the great- articles 
of the {falsely so called) religion of nature. But before a man 
rejects, and calls on other men to reject, the revelations of the 
Gospel and the religion of all ChiJEtendom, I would have him 
place himself in the state and under all the privations of a Si- 
monides, when in the fortieth day of his meditation the sage and 
philosophic poet abandoned the problem in despair. Ever and 
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anon, he seemed to have hold of the truth ; but when he asTied 
himself what he meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved 
itself into meanings, that destroyed each other. I would have 
the akeptio, while yet a skeptic only, seriously consider whether a 
doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain no other 
assurance than what he derived fi:om his strong wish that it 
should be true ; and which Plato found a mystery hard to dis- 
cover, and when discovered, communicable only to the fewest of 
raen ; can, consonantly with history or common sense, he classed 
among the articles, the belief of which is insured to all men by 
their mere common sense ? "Whether without gross outrage to 
fact, they can be said to constitute a rehgion of nature, or a nat- 
ural theology antecedent to revelation, or superseding its neces- 
sity ? Tes ! in prevention (for there is little chance, I fear, of a 
cure) of the -pugnacious dogmatism of partial reflection, I would 
prescribe to every man who feels a commencing alienation from 
the Catholic faith, and whose studies and attainments authorize 
him to argue on the subject at all, a patient and thoughtful peru- 
sal of the arguments and representations which Bayle supposes 
to have passed through the mind of Simonides. Or I should be 
fully satisfied if I could induce these eschewers of m^tery to give 
a patient, manly, and impartial perusal to the single treatise of 
Pomponatius, De Fato.* 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown the ob- 
jections and cleared away the difficulties urged by this sharp- 
witted Italian against the doctrines which they profess to retain, 
then let them commence 'l^heir attack on those which they reject. 
As far as the supposed irrationality of the latter is the ground of 
argument, I am much deceived if, on reviewing their forces, they 
would not find the ranks wofwlly thinned by the success of their 
ovm fire in the preceding engagement — unless, indeed, by pure 
heat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their antagonists, 
they nan bring to hfe again the arguments which they had them- 
selves killed off in the defence of their own positions. In vain 

* The philoaopiier, ■whom the InquisiUon would have bvirat alive as an 
atheist, bad aot Leo X. and Oardinal Bembo decided that the work might 
be foimidable to tliose scmi-pagnn Cbrietjans who regarded revelation as a, 
mere make-weight to their boaated rali^on of nature ; but contmnad noth- 
ing dangerous to the Catholic Church or offensive to a true believer. (He 
wasbornat M(mkiaiiil46Sanddiediu 1535,— .EiJ) 
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shall -we seek for any other mode of meeting the broad facta of 
the scientific Epicurean, or the req^uisitions and queries of the all- 
anaJyzing Pyrrhonist, tlian by challenging the tribunal to ■which 
thoy appeal, as incompetent 1» try the question. In order to 
nonsuit the plainti;^ we must remove the cause from the faculty,, 
that judges according to sense, and whose judgments, therefore, 
are vaJid only on objects of sense, to the superior conrts of con- 
science and intuitive reason. The words I speak unto you, are 
Spirit, and such only are life, that is, have an inwaid and ac- 
tual power abiding in them. 

But the same truth is at once shield and bow. The shaft of 
Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce the breast-plate 
of the heretic. Well for the latter, if, plucking the weapon fiora 
the wound, he recognizes aJi arrow from his own quiver, and aban- 
dons a cause that connects him with such confederates ! An in- 
sight into the proper functions and subaltern rank of the under- 
standing may not, indeed, disarm the Psilanthropiat of his nieta- 
phorical glosses, or of his versions fresh from the foige, with no 
other stamp than the private mark of the individual raanufec- 
turer ; but it will deprive him, of the only rational pretext for 
having recourse ta tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous 
example. 



Since the preceding pag(,s wne compos d ai d d img ■in in 
terira of depression and disj^uilihoalnn I heard with a dehght 
and an interest which I m ght without hyperbole call medicinal, 
that the eontradiatinction of the understandmg from reason — for 
which during twenty years I have been conteudmg casting my 
bread iipon the waters with a peraeveianoe which in the e^istmg 
state of the public taste, nothmg but the deepest conviction of 
its importance could have inspired — has been lately sinctioned by 
the preseat distinguished Professor of Anatomy, m the course of 
lectures given by him at the Koyai College of Surgeons, on the 
zoological part of natural history ; and, if I am rightly informed, 
in one of the eloquent and impressive introductory discourses.* 
In explaining the nature of Instinct, as deduced from the actions 
* The allusion is to Mr. Green ; and the pasa^e to wMoli the Author re- 
feca, will be foimd in an Appendix, reprinted from fbe " Vital Dynamics." 
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!S of animab successively presented to the observa- 
tion of the comparative physiologist in the ascending scale of 
organic life — or rather, 1 should have said, in an attempt to de- 
termine that precise import of the term, which is required by the 
facts* — :the Professor explained the nature of vifhat I have else- 
where called the adaptive power, that is, the faculty of adapting 
means to a proximate end. I mean here a relative end — that 
which relatively to one thing is an end, though relatively to some 
other it is in itself a mean. It is to be regretted that we have 
no single word to express those ends, that are not the end : for 
the distinction between those and an end in the proper sense of 
the term, is an important one. The. Professor, I say, not only 
explained, first, the nature of the adaptive power in genere, and, 
seeondly, the distinct character of the same power as it exisia 
specifically and exclusively in the human being, and acquires the 
name of understanding ; but he did it in a way which gave the 
whole sum and substance of my convictions, of all I had so long 
wished, and bo often,- bat with such imperfect success, attempted 
to convey, free from all semblance of paradoxy, and from all oc- 
casion of offence — owmem offendic^i ansam fTfsddens-i It is, 



* The word, Instinot, brii^B togefier a number of iaets into one class 
by tlie Baaartion of a oommoQ ground, the nature of 17111011 ground it deter- 
minea negatively only, — tbat is, the WOTd does not eitplain what this com- 
mon grouml is -, but simply iudieates that there is Buch s. ground, and that 
it is different in bind fi'om that in wliieh the Tesponsible and oonaiaously 
volnBtaiy actions of ioea ordinate. Thus, in ifa true and primary import, 
lustuict stands in antithesis to Reason ; and (he perplexity and contrndie- 
tory statements into which bo many meritarious- natm'olists and popular 
writers on natural history (ftisoilla Wakefield, Erby, Spenee, Hiiber, and 
even Eeliuarus) have tallen on this Bubjeet, arise wholly from their taking 
the word in opposition to Understaniliog. I notice this, because I would 
not lose any opportunity of impreasii^ on the mind of my youthfnl readers 
the important truth that langu^e, as the embodied and articulated spirit 
of the race, as the growth and eroaaation of a people, and not the work of 
any iodividual wit or will, is oiteu inadequate, sometimes defident, bnt 
never false or delusive. We have only to master the true oi-^iu and ori- 
ginal import of an; native and abiding word, ki find iii it, if not tbe solu- 
tion of the fiiots ejjtressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to He road on 
which tbis solution is to be soi^bt. 

\ Jftyiw 5«icyK<mi (wMuJifo, juineo floisdiijss <»nni6i«yarifl(8ai(ia Quid 
atitem faeun ialvi gni vd 06 ingenii perliiuiciam aiSi aaiia^i nolintvel ttu- 
pidiores iint quairt ut Sittisfactionem inieUigaat ? 2^ttm gtEemirdmodum Si- 
monides dixil, 3'hessalos hebetiores esse quam «( possiiii a se decipi, i(a qjios- 
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indeed, for tlie fragmentaiy reader only that I have any scruple. 
Iq thosu who have had tlie patience to accompany me so far on the 
up-hill road to manly principles, I can have no reason to guard 
against that disposition to hasty offence from anticipation of con- 
sequences — that faithless and loveless spirit of fear which plunged 
Galileo into a prison ;* — a spirit most unworthy of an educated 
m.an, who ought to have learnt that the mistakes of scieutiiic 
men have never injured Christianity, while every new truth dis- 
covered hy them has either added to its evidence, or prepared 
the mind ibr its reception 



It is evident, that the definition of a genus or class is an ade- 
quate definition only of the lowest species of that genus : for each 
higher species is distinguished from the lower hy some additional 
character, while the general definition includes only the charac- 
ters common to all the species. Consequently it descrihes the 
lowest only. Now I distinguish a genus or kind of powers-under. 

dmi vidtat 6iKpidiims quana ut ploeicri qtieant. Adhim non mirmii est in- 
venire qtu>d ealvmidelsir qui nihil aliiui gwisrit fiisi gaod cat-umnielttr. 
(Efasmi Epist. ad Darpiuni.) At oil events, the parngrapli paasing throx^gh 
tha medi'unt of my own prflposseBBione, if arty fiiult be found with it, the 
fault probably, and tlie blarae. certainly, belongs to tte rexiocter. 

• And whidi (I loay add) in a more eolightenad age, and in a Prot^taat 
oouotry, impelled mora than one Garmac Univereity to auathematiza Pr. 
Hoffman's liaaovary of <ftrbomo acid gas, oud of its effects oa animal life, 
ae hostile to religion, and tanding to atheism I Three or four students at 
tlie Umversity of Jena, in the attempt to raise a spirit for the diseovery of 
a Buppoaed bidden treaaura, were etrangled or poisoned by the fumea of the 
ohareoal tliey had been burning in a close garden-hoose of a vineyard near 
Jeaa, while emplajad in their ma^c fumigations and cbarms. Ooe only was 
restored to life : and from bis account of the noisea and spaotrea (in his eara 
and eyes) ae he was loaiog bis senses, it was taken for granted tbat tbe bad 
spirit had deatroyed them. Fredetiok Hoffman admitted that it was a very 
had spirit who had tempted them, the spirit ot avarice and folly ; aniJ that , 
a very nosious spirit (gas, or Geial) was the immediate cause of their death. 
But he contended tbat this latter spirit was the apirit of charcoal, which 
would have produced the same effect, had the young men been ehaoiiog 
psalms instead of inoantatioDS : and acquitted the Devil of all direct eoneern 
ia the business. The tbeoh^ical faculty took tha alarm : even pbyaimans pre- 
teuded to be horror-strickan at Hotfman's audacity. The controvarsy and 
its appcadages embittered several years of this great and good man's life. 
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the ntuce of adaptive power, and give as its generic defiaition — 
the power of selecting and adapting- means to proximate ends ; 
and as an instance of the lowest species of this genus, I take the 
stomach of a caterpillar. . I aak myself, under what words I can 
generalize the action of this organ ; and I see, that it selects and 
adapts the appropriate means (that is, the assimilable part of the 
vegetable congesta) to the proximate end, that is, the growth or 
reproduction of the insect's body. This we call Tital Power, or 
vita propria of the stomach ; and this being the lowest species, 
its definition is the same with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! from the power of the stomach I pass to the power 
exerted by the whole animal. I trace it wandering from spot to 
spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegetable ; 
and again on this chosen vegetable, I mark it seeking out and 
fixing on the part of the plant, bark, leaf, or petal, stdted to its 
nourishment : or {should the animal have assumed the butterfly 
form), to the deposition of its eggs, and the sustentation of the 
future larva. Here I see a power of selectang and adapting 
means to proximate ends according to circumstances : and this 
higher species of adaptive power we caU Instiaot. 

Lastly, I reflect on the facts narrated and described in the pre- 
ceding extracts from Hiiber, and see a power of selecting and 
adapting the proper means to the proximate ends, according to 
varying circumstances. And what shall we call this yet higher 
species ? We name the former. Instinct : we must call this In- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here then we have three powers of the same kind ; life, in- 
stinct, and instinctive intelligence : the essential characters that 
define the genus existing eq^ually in all three. But in addition 
to these, I find one other character common to the highest and 
lowest: namely, that the pmrposes are all manifestly predeter- 
mined by the peculiar organization of the animals ; and though 
it may not be possible to discover any such immediate depend- 
ency in all the actions, yet the actions being determined by the 
purposes, the result is equivalent : and both the actions and the 
purposes are all in a necessitated reference to the preservation 
and continuance of the particular animal or the progeny. There 
is selection, but not choice ; volition rather than will. The pos- 
sible knowledge of a thing, or the desire to have that thing repre- 
sentablc by a distinct correspondent thought, does not, in the ani- 
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mal, Huffioe to render the thing an object, or the ground of a 
pmpose. I select and adapt the proper means to the separation 
of a stone from a rock, which I neither can, nor desire to use for 
food, shelter, or ornament : because, perhaps, I iviah to measure 
the angles of its primary crystals, or, perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficulty of loosening the stone — sit pro ra- 
tione voluntas — and thus make a motive out of the absence of 
all motive, and a reason out of the arbitrary will to act without 

Wow what is tbe conclusion from these premisses ? Evidently 
this : that if I suppose the adaptive power in its highest species, 
or fbmi of instinctive intelligence, to co-exist with reason, free- 
will, and self-consciouane^i it instantly becomes "Understanding : 
in other words, that understanding differs indeed from the noblest 
form of instinct, but not in itself or in its own essential properties, 
but in conseq^uence of its co-existence with far higher powers of a 
diverse land in one and the same subject. Instinct in a rational, 
responsible, and self-conscious animal, is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to be the true view and exposition of In- 
stinct ; and in confirmation of its truth, I would merely requrat 
my readers, from the numerous well-authenticated instances on 
record, to recall some one of the extraordinary actions of dogs for 
the preservation of their masters hves and even for the aveng 
ing of their deaths. In these instances we have the third fpecjes 
of the adaptive power in connection with an appaiintlj moral 
end — with an end in the propei sense of the word Heie the 
adaptive power co-exists with a p irpoie apparently -vol mtaiv 
and thfe action seems neither pie determined b> the oigai ization 
of the animal, nor in any direct reference to ins ow n pieserva 
tion, nor to the continuance of his loce It is united with au 
imposing semblance of gratitude fidehty and ditinterested love 
"We not only value the faithful brute , we attiibute worth to him. 
This, I admit, is a problem, of which I have no solution to offei 
One of the wisest of uninspired men has not he=itated to declare 
the dog a great mystery, on account of this dawnmg of a moiil 
nature, unaccompanied by any tlie least evidence of reason, m 
whichever of the two senses we interpret the woid — whether as 
the practical reason, that is, the power of proposing an ultimate 
end, the determinability of the will by ideas ; or as the sciential 
reason, that is, the faculty of concluding universal and necessary 
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truths from particular and contingent appearaiieea. But in a 
question respecting the possession of reason, Ike absenne of ail 
proof ia tantamount to a proof of the contrary. It is, however, 
by no means equally clear to me, that the dog may not possess 
an afialogoti of words, which I have elsewhere shown to he the 
proper objects of the " faculty, judging according to sense." 

But to return to my purpose : I entreat the Reader to reflect 
on any one fact of this kind, whether occurring in his own ejcperi- 
ence or selected from the numerous anecdotes of the Dog pre- 
served in the wrilinga of zoologists. I will then confidently ap- 
peal to him, whether it is in his power not to consider the faculty 
dispHyed m these actions as the same in kind with the under- 
standing however inferior in degree. Or should he even in these 
m'ttances prefer calling it instinct, and this in cowJj-a-distinetion 
from understanding, I call on him to point out the boundary be- 
tween the two, the chasm or partition-wall that divides or sepa- 
latee the one from the other. If tie can, he will have done what 
none beluie him have been able to do, though many and eminent 
men have tried hard for it : and my recantation shall be among 
the fiist trophies of his success. If he can not, I must infer that 
he IS controUeii by his dread of the consequences, by an appre- 
hension of some injury resulting to religion or moraHty from this 
opinion and I shall console myself with the hope, that in the 
sequ(,l ot this Work he will find proofs of the directly contrary 
tendencj Not only is this view of the Understanding, as dificr- 
ing m degiee ftom Instinct, and in kind from Eeason, innocent in 
its possible inflnences on the religious character, hut it is an in- 
.dispensable preliminary to the removal of tlie mxist formidable 
obstacles to an intelligent heliei of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, of the eharacteiistic ait cle' of the Christian Faith, with 
which tlie ad^ ocates ot the tr th in Christ have to contend ; — 
the evil heart of unbelief alone e-vcepted. 

REFLECTIONS INTEODTIOTORY TO APHOEISM X. 

The most momentous question a man can ask is, Have I a 
Saviour ? And vet as far as the individual querist is con- 
cerned, it is prcmati re and to no purpose, unless another ques- 
tion has been, previ usl\ ]uf and answered, (alas I too generally 
put after the wound d conwiience ha^i already given the answer 1) 
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namely, Ilave I any need of a Saviour ? For him who needs 
none, {0 bitter irony of the evil Spirit, whose whispers the proud 
soul takes for its own thoi:;ghtB, and knows not how the tempter 
is scofiiug the while I) there is none, as long as he feels uo need. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely posailile to have answered this 
question in the affirmative, and not ask — ^first, in what the neces- 
sity consists — secondly, whence it proceeded — and, thirdly, how 
far the answer to this second question is or is not contained in 
the answer to the first. ^ I entreat the intelligent Reader, who 
has taken me as his temporary guide on the straight, hut yet, 
from the number of cross roads, difficult way of religious inquiry, 
to halt a moment, and consider the main points which, in this 
last division of my Work, have been already offered for his re- 
flection. I have attempted, then, to Bk the proper meaning of 
the words, Nature and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the 
other : so that the most general and negative definition of nature 
is, whatever is not spirit ; and vice versa of spirit, that which is 
not comprehended in nature ; or in the language of our elder 
divines, that which transcends nature. But Nature is the term 
in which we comprehend aU things that are repreaentable in the 
forms of time and space, and subjected to the relations of causa 
and effect ; and the cause of the existence of which, therefore, is 
to be sought for perpetually in something antecedent. The word 
itself expresses this in the strongest manner possible : Naturd, 
that which is about to bo bom, that which is always becoming. 
It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own acts, or in 
any sense contains in itself the cause of its own state, must be 
spiritual, and consequently supernatural ; yet not on that account 
necessarily miraculous. And suck must the responsible Will in 
us he, if it be at all. 

A prior step has been to remove all misconceptions from the 
subject ; to show the reasonableness of a behef in the reality and 
real influence of a universal and divine Spirit ; the compatibility 
and possible communion of such a spirit with the spiritual in 
principle ; and the analogy offered by the most undeniable truths 
of natural philosophy.* 

* It has io ite eonscqucncea proved no trifling evil to tlic Christian world, 
that Aristotle's definitiooa of Natvire are all grounded on tlie petty and 
rather rhetorical than philosophical antitheaia of nature to art — a flonoep- 
tion inadequate to the demands even of hia philosophy. Hence in the proj. 
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These views of tlie Spirit, and cff the Will as spiritual, fonn the 
ground- work of my scheme. Among the numerous corollaries or 
appendents, the first that presented itself respects the question ; — 
whether there is any faculty in nian hy which a knowledge of 
spiritual truths, or of any truths not abstracted from nature, is 
rendered possible ; — and an answer is attempted in the comment 
on Aphorism Tin. And here I beg leave to remark, that in this 
comment the only novelty, and if there be merit, the only merit 
is — that there being two very different meanings, and two differ- 
ent words, I have here and iu former works appropriated one 
meaning to one of the words, and the other to the other — instead 
of using the words indifferently and by hap-hazard : a confusion, 
the ill effects of which in this iastaaee are so great and of such 
frequent occurrence in the works of our ablest philosophers and 
divines, that I should select it before all others in proof of Hobbes' 
niaxim : that it is a short downhill passage from errors in words 
or errors in things. The differenoe of the Reason fiwm the Un- 
derstanding, and the imperfection and limited sphere of the latter, 
have been asserted by laany both before and since Lord Bacon ;* 
but still the habit of using reason and imderstanding as syno- 

rees of Lis reasoning, he confounds the naiio-a «aiu»*a(a (tlmt ia, the sum total 
of the &cta anS. phanomeaa of tie seoaes) with an hjpbthetlijal naiiira nat- 
wcm», a, Gkiddeee Nature, that has no better claim to a. place in any aober 
system of natnral philosophy Uian tlie (loddeas MuliUudo ; yet to which 
Aristotle not rarely gives the name and attributes of the Snpreme Being. 
The result was, that Uie idea of God thus identified with this hypothetical 
nature beoomefl itadf but an hi/potheaU, or at best but a preearious infer- 
ence from ineotnmenBurate premieses and on disputable priociples : while in 
otiiec paasi^ea, God is confounded with (and erarywhere, io Arietotle's gen- 
uine -morts), iuohidad in tha universe ; wMeli most grievous error it is fJie 
great and characteristic merit of Plato to have avoided and denomioad. 
-, * Tata one passage among many from the Posthumous Tracts (1660) of 
John Smilh, not the laaat star in that bright oonstellfttion of Cambridge 
men, tha contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. " While we reflect on our own 
idea of Reason, we know that our souls are not it, but only partake of it: 
and that we bsva it xarcl jieHe^iv and not kot" aiaiyv. Keither can it be 
ealled a feoulty, but far rather a light, which we enjoy, but the source of 
whioh IB not in oiu-selTes, nor ri^tly by any individual to be danominated 
mineP This pure intelligence he then procaeda to contrast with the dis- 
cursive fkoulty, that is, the Understandiug. (Sea the notes on this remark- 
able writer in the Author's " Literary Remains." V. p. 266.— .Kl) 
Also see Cndworth's Immutable Morality, book iv. chap. 4, et p 
Am.M. 
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nymes acted as a disturbing force. Some it led into mysticism, 
others it set on explaining away a clear difference in kind into a 
mere superiority in degree : and it partially eclipsed the truth 

In close connection with this, and therefore forming the com- 
ment on the Aphorism next following, is the suhjeot of the legiti- 
mate exercise of the Understanding, and its limitation to ohjects 
of sense ; with the errors both of unbelief and of misbelief, which 
result from its extension beyond the sphere of possible experience. 
Wherever the forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natui-al 
world are applied to spiritual realiti^, it may be truly said, that 
the more strictly logical the reasoning is in all its parts, the more 
irrational it is as a whole. 

To the Header thus armed and prepared, I now venture to pre- 
sent the so-called mysteries of Faith, that is, the peculiar tenets 
and especial constituents of Ohristianity, or religion in spirit and 
in truth. In right order I must have commenced with the arti- 
cles of the Trinity and Apostasy, including the question, respect- 
ing the origin of EvU, and the Incarnation of the Word, And 
could I have followed this order, some difficulties that now press 
on me would have been obviated. But the limits of the present 
Volume render it alike impracticable and inexpedient ; for the 
necessity of my argument would have called forth certain hard 
though most true sayings, respecting the hoilowness and tricksy 
sophistry of the so-called "natural theology," "religion of nature," 
" light of nature," tmd the like, which a brief exposition could not 
save from innocent misconceptions, much, less protect against 
plausible misinteirpretation. And yet both reason and experience 
have convinced me, that in the greater number of our Alogi, who 
feed on the husks of Christianity, the disbelief of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ included, has its origin and support in the as- 
sumed self-evidence of this natural theology, and in their igno- 
rance of the insurmountable difficulties which on the same mode 
of reasoning press upon the fundamental articles of thoir own 
remnant of a creed. But arguments, which would prove the 
falsehood of a known truth, must themselves be false, and can 
prove the falsehood of no other pc«ition in eodem genere. 

This hint I have thrown out as a spark that may perhaps fall 
where it will kindle. And worthily might the wisest of men 
make inquisition into the three momentous points here spoken 

VOL, I. M 
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of, for the purposes of speculative insight, and for the formation 
of enlarged and systematie views of the destination of Man, and 
the dispensation of God. But the practical Inquirer — (I speak 
not of those who inquire for the gratification of curiosity, and 
still less of those who lahor as students only to shine as dispu- 
tants ; but of one, who seeks the truth, because he feels the want 
of it), — ^the practical inquirer, I say, hath already placed his 
foot on the rock, if he have satisfied himself that whoever needa 
not a Redeemer is more than human. ■ Eemove fi:om him the 
diiBculties and objectiona that oppose or perplex his belief of a 
crucified Saviour ; convince him of the reality of sin, which is 
impossible without a knowleclge of its true nature and inevitable 
consequences ; and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
and as to the truth spiritually, of a redemption thereflrom by 
Christ ; do this for him, and there is little fear that he will permit 
either logical quirks or metaphysical puzzles to contravene the 
plain dictate of his common sense, that the sinless One who re- 
deemed mairkind from sin, must have been more than man ; and 
that Ho who brought light and immortality into the world, could 
not in his own nature have been an inheritor of death and dark- 
ness. It is morally impossible that a man with these convictions 
should suffer the objection of incomprehensibility, and this on a 
subject of faith, to overbalance the manifest absurdity and con- 
tradiction in the notion of a Mediator between God and the hu- 
man race, at the same infinite distance from God as the race for 
whom ho mediate 

The ongm of Evil meanwhile it, a question inteiestma; onl} 
to the metaphjsician and m i, hyitem ol moial and religicua 
philosophy The man ot sober mind who seeks kr truths that 
possess a moii! tnd piactn,al interest is content to be certain 
first thit evil must have h^d a begiiming since otherwise it 
must eithei be G od or a co etemtl and co-equal rival of trod 
both impious notions ind the latter foolioh to boot — seconlly 
that it could not originate in God foi if bo it would be it once 
evil and not omI oi (rod would be at once God that is infinite 
goodness, and not God — both alike impossible positions. Instead, 
therefore, of troubling himself with this barren controversy, he 
more profitably turns his inquiries to that evil which most con- 
cerns himself, and of which he may find the origin. 

The entire scheme of necessary Faith may be reduced to two 
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heads ; first, the object and occasion, and secondly, the fa«t and 
effect,— of our redemption by Christ : and to this view does the 
order of the following OoEonjenta correspond. 1 haTO began with 
Ori^al Sin, and proceeded in the foUowiag Aphorism to the 
doctrine of Eedemption. The Comments on the remaining 
Aphorisms are all subsidiary to these, or written in the hope of 
making the minor tenets of general belief be believed in a spirit 
worthy of these. They are, in short, intended to snpply a febri- 
fuge against aguish scruples and horrors, the hectic of the soul ; 
— and, in Milton's words, " for servUe and thrall-lite fear, to 
substitute that adoptive and cheerfiil boldness, which our new 
alliance with God requires of us as Christians." Not the origin 
of evil, not the chronology of ain, or the chronicles of tlie original 
Mmier ; but sin originant, nnderived from without, and no pas- 
Mve link in the adamantine chain of effects, each of which is in 
its turn an instrument of causation, but no one of them a cause ; 
— not with sin inflicted, which would be a calamity ;— not with 
sin (that is, an evil tendency) implanted, for which let the 
planter be responsible ; — but I begin with original ain. And for 
this purpose I have selected the Aphorism from the ablest and 
most formidable antagonist of this doctrine, Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and from the most eloquent worlt of this most eloquent of 
divines.* Had I said, of men, Cicero would forgive me, and 
Demosthenes nod assent If 

* See the notes on J. Taylor, Lit. Mem. V. p, 194-218.— .fi'A 
I It does not appear that the Chuvdi of Euglimd demands the literal 
understaQding of the doouinent contained in the aeoond (from verse 8) and 
Cbild ehaptera of OeueBie ae a point of faith, or regards a different inter- 
pretation Ba affecting the ovltodoiy of the interpreter;* divines of the 
most uoimpeaobable orthodoi^ and tlie most averse to the allegorizing of 
Scripture history in general, having from the earliest ages of the Chrisfiao 
Oburch adopted or permitted it in this inetunce. And indeed no unpreju- 
diced rnao can pretend to doubt, that if io any other wort of Eastera ori- 
gin he met with trees of life and of knowledge ; or taHdng and conversable 
snakes: 

Inqvi m ^gnmn serpeiitem serpen j-auum ; 
he would want no other proofs that it was an allegory he was ceadiug, Mid 
intended to be understood ae aneh. ITor, if we suppose hira conversant 
with Oi'iental works of any thing like the same antiquity, could it anrpriae 
Mm to find events of tj'tie Jijstory in connection with, or historical person- 

* See Bp. HorsIej'B Sermon xvi. 2 Peter i. 30, 21. — M. 
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Jeremy Taylor. 
The question ia not wliethei- there be any such thing as ori- 
ginai Sin : for it is certain, and confeaaed on all hands almost. 
For my part I can not but confess that to he, wJiich I feel and 
groan under, and hy which all the world ia miserable. 

ages among the aetors acid interlocutors o^ the parable. In the temple- 
language of Egypt the eerpeat w&a the symbol of the miderataiiiKng in ite 
twofold function, namely, as . the faculty of meaiis to proidmata or 'medial 
ends, analogoUB to the inatinot of the more intelligent animals, ant, bee, 
heaTer, and the like, and opposed to praeSoal reason, as the determioant 
of the cltiniate end ; and ^ain, as fie dificursire and logieal feculty pos- 
seaaed indiTldually by eaeh individoal — the Tvoyo^ bi iKuarifi, in diatinotion 
from the voUc, that is, intuitive reason, the soliroe of ideas and absolute 
truths, and the prineiple of the necessary and the nnivecaal in our afSrma- 
tioQfl and conclusions. Without or in contraTeotion to the reason — (that 
is, the apiTitaal mind of St. Paul, and the light that lightetk every man of 
St. Jobn) — this underetfflidii^ {^phiniixa aapKbc, or oarna! mind) becomes the 
Bophistio principle, the wily tempter to evil by counterfeit good; tiie pan- 
dar and adyooate of the passions and appetites : ever in league 171111, and 
always first applying to, the deaire, as the iuferior nature in man, the wo- 
man in our humanity ; and thi'ough the desire prevailit^ on the will (the 
manhood, virlus) against the conuuand of the uuiversal reason, aud against 
the light of reasoa in the will itsel£ This eaaential inherence of an intel- 
ligential principle (^df voepov) in the will {dp,^ dei.riTiK'q), or rather the 
Will itself thus considered, the Greeks expressed by an appropriate ■word, 
pml4- This, but little differing from Origen's interpretation or hypothesis, 
is supported' and conSrmed by the very old tradition of fiio homo andro- 
jrjmue, that is, that the origintd man, the individual first cre^ed, was bi- 
sexaal ; — a cMmiera, of which, aud ot many other mytholt^oal traditions, 
the most probable esplanataon is, that they were origmally symbolioal 
glyphs or seulptures, and aiterwards translated into words, yet literally, 
that is, into the eommon nauies of the several dgures and images composing 
the symbol ; while flie symbolic meauii^ was left to be deciphered as be- 
fore, and sacred to the initiate. As to the abstruseness and subtlety of the 
conceptions, this is ao fer from being an objection to thia oldest gloss on 
thia ^venerable relic of Semitic, not impossibly ant«-diluTian, philosophy, 
that to tJiose who have carried their researches farthest back into Greek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Indian antiquity, it will seem a strong eonfirmatiou. 
Or if I chose to addi'esa the akepiic in the language of tie day, I might re- 
mind Mm that as alchemy ■went before chemistry, and astrology before as- 
tronomy, 80 in all oonntries of civilized men have metaphysics outrun com- 
mon sense. Fovtimately for ua tiat they have so ! For from all we know 
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Adam tamed liia back upon the nun, and dwelt in tke dark and 
the shadow. He sinned, and fell into God's displBOSure, and was 
made nalced of ail his aupematural endoAvments, was ashamed 
and sentenced to death, and depriired of the means of long hfe, 
and of the sacrament and instrument of immortality, I mean the 

of the UDin«tapliyBi<!al tribes of New Holland and elEawliere, a eommoo. 
aenae not preceded by metaphysies is no very eaviable possesaion. be 
not eteated, my youthful Reader, by this shallow praio I The creed of 
true common seDiae is composed of the results of scieutific meditaijon, ob- 
BSTTatioii, and experiment, as far us they are generally intelligible. It dif- 
fers therefore in different countrieB, and m every different age of the same 
country. The common sense of a people is the movable index of its aver- 
age judgment and information. Without metaphysics science could have 
had no languDge, and common eeose no materials. 

But to retm'n to my satjeet. It can not be denied, that the Mosala 
naiTuiive thuis interpreted gives a just and faithful esposition of the tirth 
snd p^entage and successive moments of pbenometml sin {pecfaivrnpha^ 
momeBOM- ; crimen, primariiaa el connnune), that ih, of sin »3 it reveals itself 
in tdme, and is an immediate object of consciousness. And in this sense most 
trnly does the ApoEtle assert, thsit in Adam we aU fell. The first hmnau 
flumer is the adeqnate representative of all bis sucoeasorB, And with no 
less tmtii may it be said, that it is the same Adam that Wis in every man, 
and from the same reluctance to abandon the too dear and midivoreeable 
Eve : and the same Eve tempted by the same serpenlioe and perverted mi- 
dersfanding, which, framed originally to be the iaterpreter of the reason 
Bad the minieteriog angel of the spirit, is hencefoi-th sentenced and bound 
over to the seivice of the animal nature, its needs and its cravings, depen- 
dent on tie senses for all its materials, -with the world of sense for its ap- 
pointed sphere : Upon thy belly skalt llum go, and dust shall thou eat all the 
daye of thy life. I have shown elsewhere, that as the instinct of the mere 
intelligence lUSers in degree not in Mnd, anA circumstantially, not easen- 
tially, from the vis vitm, or vital power in the assimilative and digestive 
functions of the atomach and other organs of nutrition, even so the Under- 
standing in itself, and distinct from the Reason and Conscience, differs in 
degree only from the instjnet in the animal. It is stiU but a beast of the 
Jield, thoi^b more subtle thatt any bsaH of the field, and therefore m its oor- 
raplion and pCFversion cwrsed above an^ ; — a pregnant word 1 of whidi if 
the R«ader wants an exposilion or paraphrase, he may find one more than 
two thousand years old among the ti'^ments of the poet iUenander. This 
is the WTuUrstanding which in its every thougltt is to be brought imder obc- 
dienee to faith ; which it can acarcely tail to be, if only it be first snliieeted 
to the reason, of which apu^ituol Mtji is even the blossoming aaA the fructi- 
fying process. For it is indifferent whether I say that FaiOi is the inter- 
penetration of tJia Reason and the Will, or that it is at onc( ' ' 
and the commencement of the approaching union between 
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tree of life.* He then feU under the evils of a sickly tody, and 
a passionate, ignorant, and uninstructcd soul. Hia sin made 
him sickly, his sickness made him peevish : hia sin left him igno- 
rant, hia ignorance made him fbohsh and unreaBonalsle. His sin 
left him to his nature ; aod by hie nature, whoever vf as to be 
born at aU, was to be bom a child, and to do before he could un- 
derstand, and to be bred under laws to which he was always 
hound, but which could not always be exacted ; and he was to 
choose when he conld not reason, and had passions moat strong 

the intelligible realities, the living and substantial truths, that are even in 
this life its most proper objects. 

I have thiis put the Reader in poBseasion of ray own opinions respeetiug 
the nacMttive in ffen. ii. and iii. "Eotiv o&i 6^, (jj l/imye doxeS, lepo^, 
uOSof, (iSjjSlfrrQTOT Koi upxaiorarov f t/locfo^/io, evnl^eai jiiv ci0aafia, nv- 
i>EToif re i^avdv ii ii rd ttSv ipjafiiea^ x<"''i^'- ^*^ I might ask with Augus- 
tine, wij not both i Why not at onoe symbol and history t Or rather 
how ahonld it be otherwise ! Must not of necessity the first man be a sym- 
bol of mankind in the fullest force of the ■mird symbol, lightly defined ;—-a. 
sign included in the idea wMch it Fep'esenta ; — -that is, an nctual part chosen 
to represent the whole, as a lip with a chin prominent is a symbol of man ; 
or a lower form or species of a higgler iu the same kind ; thus maguetisnt is 
the symbol of vegetation. Mid of the vegetative and reproductive power in 
animals ; the instinct of the ant-triba or tie bee is a symbol of the human 
imderstanding. And this definition of the word is of great practical impor- 
tance, ioaBmudi as the symliolioal is hereby distinguished toio gatere from 
the allegorio and metaphorical. But, perhaps, parables, allegories, and 
all^orical or typical applications, are iuoompatiblo with inspired Serip- 
ture I Tlie writings of St Paul are sufficient proof of the contrary. Yet I 
readily acknowledge that allegorical applications are one thing, and alle- 
gorical interpretation another : anS that where there is no gronnd for sup- 
poMng such a sense to have entered into the intent and purpose of the sacred 
penraau, they are not to be eommended. So &r indeed am I from enter- 
taining any predilection foe them, or any fevorable opinion of the Rabbini- 
cal commentators and traditiouists, from whom the iashion was derived, that 
in oarrjing it as fiir aa our own Church hoe carried it, I follow her Judg- 
ment, not my own. hideed I know bnt one other part of the Scriptures not 
univeraaHy held to be parahohoal, which, not without the sauotion of great 
authoritjes, I am disposed to regard as an apologue or parable, namely, the 
book of Jonah ; the reasons for believing the Jewish Nation collectively to 
be therein impersonated seemii^ to me unanswei'able. And it is my delib- 
erate and conscientious conviction, that the proofs of such interpretation 
having been tliB intention of the inspired writer or oompilec of the book of 
Geneaia lie on the lace of the narrative itael£ 

* Som. V. 14. — Who were they who had not eittned after the similitude 
of Adata'a transgreisiou ; and over whom noUnthetraitSng, death reigned? 
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■when, he had his uuderstauding most weak ; and the more need 
he had of a curb, the less strength he had to use it 1 And thia 
being the case of aE the world, what was eveiy man's evil be- 
came all men's greater evil ; and though alone it was very had, 
yet when, they came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a storm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride it ; 
but when they meet, besides the evils of the sf«rm, they find the 
intolerable calamity of their mutual conctiesion ; and every ship 
that is ready to be oppressed with the temp^t, is a worse tempest 
to every vessel against which it is violently dashed. So it is in 
manltind. Every man hath evil enough of his own, and it is 
hard fpr a man to hve zip to the rule of his oion reason and conr 
science. But when he hath parents and children, friends and 
enemies, buyers and seller? Kwyers and clients, a family and a 
neighborhood — the t s that e ry man dashes against another, 
and one relation qui e what another denies; and when one 
spealis another will t ad t h m ; and that which is well spo- 
ken is soKoetimes n oc ntly m talcen ; and that upon a. good 
cause produces a e li fie and by these, and ten thousand 
other concurrent aus m s a ^de more than most miserable * 



The first question we should put to ourselves, when we have 
to read a passage that perplexes us in a work of authority, is : 
What does the writer mean by all this ? And the second ques- 
tion should be, "What does he intend by all this ? In the passage 
before us, Taylor's meaning is not quite clear. A sin is an evU 
which has its ground or origin in the agent, and not in the com- 
pulsion of circumstances. Circumstances are comptdsory firom 
the absence of a power to resist or control them : and if this ab- 
sence likewise be the effect of circiunstanoe (that is, if it have 
been neither directly nor indirectly caused by the agent himself), 
the evil derives &om the circumstances ; and therefore (in the 
Apcstle's sense of the word, sin, when he speaks of the exceeding 
sinfulness of an) such evil is not sin ; and the person who suffers 
it, or who is the compelled instrument of its infliction on others, 
may feel regret, but can not feel remorse. So likewise of the 
word origin, original, or originant. The Eeader can not too early 

» Dev* Ju^ipMiiia, with some slight (Bniasions and alterations.— .M 
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be -warned that it is not applicable, and, without abuse of lan- 
guage, can never be applied, to a mere link in a chain of eflects, 
where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a cause to those that 
follow, but is at the same time the effect of all that precede. 
For in these cases a cause amounts to little more than an antece- 
dent. At the utmost it raeaiis only a conductor of the causative 
influence; and the old axiom, cama causcB causa cau»ati, ap- 
plies with a never-onding regress to each several link, up the 
■whole chain of nature. But this is Nature : and no natural 
tbing or act can be called originant,* or be truly said to have an 
origint in any other. The moment we assume an origin in na- 

a * * « -wtei'dn tkey are not guilty. 

Since Naiare can not ehoose his origin. 

Hamlet, Act 1 so. iv.—Am. J'd. 

■[ Ttia sense of the word is implied evenioitametjiphorioaL or figuratire 
use. Thus we may say of a Hyer tJiat it originates in saoh or Bnoli a foun- 
tnin ; but the ivatar of a canal ia derived from eueh or Booli a river. The 
power wWcb we oaU Nature, may be thus defined : a power Bubjeet to the 
law of continuity (lea continid ; nam in natura nan datur sallus) wbieb law 
the human understanding, by a neoeesity arising oat of its own constitution, 
can conceive only under the form of cause and eifeot That this form or 
law of cause and effect is, relatively to the world without, or to things as 
tbej subsist independently of our perceptions, only a forin or mode of thiok- 
ing ; that it ia a law inherent iu the nndecstanding iteelf just as the sym- 
metry of the miseellaneons olgects seen by Uie kaleidoscope inheres in, or 
results from, the mechaniem of the kaleidoscope itself — this becomes evi- 
dent ae BOOQ as we attempt to apply the preconception directly to any ope- 
ration of nature; Por in this case we are forced to represent the cause as 
being at tlie Bame instant the effect, and mee veraa the effect as beit^ the 
cause — a relation wbicb we seek to espreas by the terms aotiou and re-ae- 
tion ; but for which the term reciprocal action, or ttie law of reciprocity 
(WechselmThting), would be both more accurate and more espressiva. 

These are truths whioh can eoarody bo too frequently impressed on the 
mind that is in earnest in the wish to reflect arigtit. Natm'e is a line in 
cooBtant and contiiraoua evolution. Its beginning is .lost in the eupernat- 
ural: and for onr imderetanding therefore it must appear as a continuous 
line without beginning or end. Bnt where there is no discontinuity Hiece 
con he no origination, and every appearance of origination in nature is but 
a shadow of oui' own casting. It is a reflection from our own irill or spirits 
Herein, indeed, the will oonflists. This h the essential character by which 
Will is opposed to Nature, as spirit, and raised above nature aa self-deter- 
mining spirit — this namely, that it is a power of originating an act or 
state 

A young friend, or ps he was pleaded to describe himself, a pupil of mine, 
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ture, a true beginniig-, an actual first — that moment ■we rise 
above nature, aad are compeUed to assume a Bupomatural power. 
(G«.. L 1.) 

It will be an equal convenience to mj^elf and to my Beader, to 
let it be agreed between ub, that me will generalize the word 

who is beginning to learn to think, asked me to esplflin by an, instance wiiat 
is meant by "oiTginatdng an aot or atftt&" My answer was — This morning 
X awoke with a dull pain, whieh I knew from experience the getting up 
would remove : and yet by adding to the drowsineea and by -weakening or 
depressii^ the volition (yoltmtM sensorialis sea ntfehanioa), (he very p^n 
leemed to hold me back, to fix me, as it were, to the ted. After a peevish 
ineffectuftl qnarrel with this painful disinoliDation, I said to myaalf ; Lat me 
wimt twenty, and the moment I come t<3 nineteen I -will leap out of bed 
So said, and so dona. Now should you ever find yourself in the same or in 
a, similar state, aad should attend to tlie goiogs-on within you, you will 
learn what I meai by originating an act. At the same time you will see 
that it belongs esolusively to the will {arbitHum) ; that there is nothing 
analogous to it in outward experiences ; and that I had, therefore, no way 
of axplajning it bat by referring you to an act of your own, and to the pe- 
culiar self-eonsdousness preceding and aecompanjing it. Ae we know what 
life is by being, so we know what will is by acting. "Huit in willit^, re- 
plied tay friend, we appear to ourselves to constitute an actual beginning, 
and that this seems unique, and without any example in our sensible ex- 
perience, or in tJiepAiiBBOinenttOf naturo,isMi undeniable fact. But may it 
not be an illusion arising from our ignoi-aace of Uie antecedent causes 1 
Ton may suppose this, I rejoined : — that fie soul of every msn eliould im- 
pose a lie ou itself ; and that this lie, and tbe acting on the faith of its being 
fbe most important of all truths, and the most real of all realities, should 
form the main oontra-distinotiTe character of humanity, and tha only basis 
of tliat distinction between things aad persons on which oiu' whole mor^ 
and criminal law is grounded ; — joo may suppose this ^I can not, as I 
could in the case of an arithmetiMd or geometrical proposition, render it 
impossible for you to suppose it Whether you can reconcile such a suppo- 
sition with the belief of an all-wise Creafflr, is another question. But, taken 
singly, it is doubtless in your power to suppose this. Were it not, the be- 
lief of the contrary ivould be no subject of a command, no part of a moral 
or religiouB duty. You would not, however, suppose it without a reason. 
But all the pretexts that ever have been or aver can be offered for this 
supposition, are built on certain notions of the understanding that have been 
geaeralized from conceptions ; which coaceptions, again, are themseiTes 
generalized or abstracted from ol^'ecta of sense. Neither tbe one nor tbe 
other, Hierefora, have any force aioept in application to objects of sense, 
and within the sphere of sensible experience. Wbat but absurdity can fol- 
low, if you dedde ou spirit by the laws of matter; — if you judge that, 
which if it be at all must be supersensual, by that 6ciilty of your mind, 
the very definition of which is "the feoulty judging according to sense!" 
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circumstance, so as to understand by it, as often as it occurs in 
thia Comment, all and every tiling not connected witti tlie Will, 
past or present, of a free agent. Evea though it were the hlood 
in the chambers of his heart, or his own imnost sensations, we 
will regard them as circumstantiai, extrinsic, or ftom "without. 

In this sense of the word, original, and in the sense before given 
of sin, it is evident that the phrase. Original Sin, is a pleonasm, 
the epithet not adding to the thought, but only enforcing it. For 
if it be sin, it must be original ; and a state or act, that has not 
its origin in the will, may be calamity, deformity, disease, or mis- 
chief ; but a sin it can not be. It is not enough that the act 
appears voluntary, or that it is intentional ; or that it has the 
most hateful passions or debasing appetite for its proximate cause 

These then are unworthj- tlie oftme of i-eaaons : they are oulj pretexts. 
Bat mthout I'enaou to coutrsdict your own consdouenese in defiatice of your 
own oonsoienca, is contrary to raaeon. Su<!h aud eueh wi-itere, you Bay, have 
made a great sensation. If bo, I am sorry for it ; but the fiict I take to be 
this. From a variety of causes tbe more austere seienees have faiien joto 
discredit, and impostors have taken advantage of the general ignorance to 
give a sort of mysterious and torriCo importanoa to a parcel of trashy bo- 
phistry, the authors of ■which would . not have employed themselves more 
irrationally ia submitting the works of Ka&eUe or Titian to canons of 
eriti'Msin deduced fi'om the sense of smelL Nay, less so. For here the ob- 
jects and the organs are dispara.te ; while in the other case they are abso- 
lutely diverse. I coneliide this uote by reminding the Header, that my 
first object is to make myself uudecatood. When ho is in full poasessionof 
my meaniug, then let hibi consider whether it deserves to be received as 
the truth. Had it been ray immediate purpose to make him behove me as 
well as undefstand me, I should have thought it necessary to wai'n him 
that afinite will does indeed originate an act, and may origioate a state of 
being ; but yet only ic and for the ^eut himself, A finite will conetitutes 
a true be^nning ; but with regard to the aeries of motions and changes by 
which the free act ia manifested and made et^tual, the finite will gives a 
beginning only by coincidence wifh that Absolute WiU, which is at the 
same time Infinite Power. Such is the language of religion, and of philos- 
ophy too in the last instance. But I express the same truth in ordinary 
lajignage when I say, that a finite will or the will of a finite free agent, 
acta outwai-dly by confluence with the laws of nature, 

(The studeut will find the fullest development that has yet been made of 
this most fundamental and most important distinotion between Nature and 
Spirit, or Will, in Kant's Kritik der practischen Vemvn/i, aud in Jaeobi's 
Vbii goltliekenDingen, pp. 338-428, vol, iii. Leipaio, 1816. Sue also Mohte's 
Bestimmmig des jtfenacA™, p. 356, et seq. for many forcible statements re- 
speoting the Will as originant in its esaenee. — Am. Sid.) 
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and accompaniment. All these may be found in a madhouse, 
where neither law nor humanity permits us to condemn the actor 
of sin. The reason of law declares the m.aniac not a &ee-agent ; 
and the verdict follows of course — Not guilty, Now mania, as 
distinguished from idiocy, frenzy, delirium, hypochondria, and de- 
rangement (the last term used specifically to express a suspen- 
sion or disordered state of the understanding or adaptive power), 
is the occultation or eclipse of reason, as the power of ultimate 
ends. The maniac, it is well known, is often found clever and 
inventive in the selection and adaptation of means to his ends; 
but his ends are madness. He has lost his reason. For though 
reason in finite beings, is not the -will — or how could the will be 
opposed to the reason ? — yet it is the eoadition, the sine qua non 
of a free will. 

We will now return to the extract from Taylor on a theme of 
deep interest in itself, and trebly important from its bearings. 
For "without just and distinct views respecting the Article of 
Original Sin, it ia impossible to understand aright any one of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Wow my first complaint is, 
that the eloquent Bishop, while he admits the fact as established 
beyond controversy by universal experience, yet leaves us wholly 
in the dark as to the main point, supplies us with no answer to 
the principal question — why he names it Original Sin 1 It can 
not he said, We know what the Bishop means, and what matters 
the name ? — for the nature of the fact, and in what light it 
should be regarded by us, depends on the nature of our answer to 
the question, whether Original Sin is or is not the right and 
proper designation. I can imagine the same qtiantumi of suffer- 
ings, and yet if I had reason to regard them as symptoms of a 
commencing change, as pains of growth, the temporary deformity 
and misproportions of immaturity, or (as in the final sloughing of 
the caterpillai) the throes and struggles of the waxing or evolv- 
ing Psyche, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, how far 
I was authorized to declare the circumstance an evil at all. Most 
assuredly I would not express or describe the fact as an evil hav- 
'ng n '<nn in th uff -s tl mselves, or as sin. 

L h T^a his bjectioH. Let it he supposed 

ahBhp hw ma different and more oompre- 

h n e ai ha by n h understands evil of all kind 

nn d g f n actions— though T do not see 
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how ■we Pan. lepiessnt the propeitiea even of inanimate bodies 
(uf poiHonoufc aubstancea tor instance) except as acts resulting 
irom the constitution of "i eh bodies Or if this sense, though not 
unknown to the mystic divines should be too comprehensive and 
lemote I will suppose the Bi'.hop to comprise under the term Siu, 
the evil accompanying or consequent on human actions and pur- 
poses : — ^though hero, too, I have a right to be informed, for what 
reason and on what grounds sin is thus limited to human agency ? 
And truly t ihould be at no loss to assign the reason. But then 
this reason m ould instantly bung me back to my first definition ; 
and any other reason than that the human agent is endowed 
with reason and with a will which can place itself either in sub- 
jection or m oppos tion to his rea^n — m other words, that man 
13 alone of all known animals ^ lesponsible creature — I neither 
know nor can imagine 

Thus tiiea the sense w hich Tiyloi — and with him the antag- 
omats generally ol this Article is propounded by the first Eeform- 
ers — attaches to the w ords Ojigii al 'iin needs only be carried on 
mto its next consequence, and it will be toiind to imply the sense 
which I have given — namely, that sin is evil having an origin. 
But inasmuch as it is evil, in God it can not originate : and yet 
in some Spirit (that is, in some supernatural power) it must. For 
in nature there is no origin. Sin therefore is spiritual evil : but 
the spiritual in man is the will. How when we do not refer to 
any particular sins, but to that state and constitution of the will, 
which is the ground, condition, and common cause of all sins ; 
and when we would further express the truth, that this corrupt 
nature of the wiU must in some sense or other be considered as 
its own act, that the corruption must have been self-originated ;— 
in this case and foi this purpose we may, with no less propriety 
than force, entitle this dire spiritual evil and source of all evil, 
which is tbBolutcly such. Original Sin. I have said, the corrupt 
nature ol the m lU I might add, that the admission of a nature 
into a spuituil essence by its own act is a corruption. 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, if Taylor's 
sense of the term were eairied on into its immediate conse- 
quences. But the whole of hia most eloquent Treatise makes it 
certain that Taylor did not carry it on : and consequently Origi- 
nal Sin, according to his conception, is a calamity, which being 
common to all men must be supposed to result from their cotn- 
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mon nature ; — in otfier words, the univorsal calamity of Iiumaii 
nature. 

Can. we wonder, then, that a mind, a hoart, lite Taylor's, 
should reject, that he should strain his faculties to explaia aiyay 
the belief that this calamity, so dire in itself, should appeal to 
the AU-merciful God a rightful cause and motive for inflicting on 
the wretched sufierers a calamity infinitely more tremendous ; — 
nay, that it should be incompatible with Divine Justice not to 
punish it by everlasting torment ? Or need we be surprised if 
he found nothing that could reconcile his mind to such a belief, 
in the circumatance that the acts now consequent on this calam- 
ity, and either directly or indirectly efiects of the same, wore, 
five or six thousand years ago in the instance of a certain indi- 
vidual and his accomplice, anterior to the calamity, and the 
cause or occasion of the same ; — that what in aU other men is 
disease, in these two persons was guilt ; — that what in lis is 
hereditary, and consequently nature, in them was original, and 
consequently sin ? Lastly, might it not he presumed, that bo en- 
lightened, and at the same time so affectionate, a divine would 
even fervently disclaim and reject the pretended justifications of 
God grounded on flimsy analogies drawn from the imperfections 
of human ordinances and human justice-courts — some of very 
doubtful character even as human institutes, and all of them just 
only as far as they are necessary, and rendered necessary chiefly 
by the weafcn^s and wickedness, the limited powers and corrupt 
passions, of mankind ? Tho more confidently might this he pre- 
sumed of so acute and practised a logician, aa Taylor, in addition 
to his other extraordinary gilb, is known to have been, when it 
is demonstrable that the most current of these justifications rests 
on a palpable equivocation : namely, the gross misuse of the word 
Eight.* An mstanoe will explain my meaning. In as far as, 

" It may conduce to the raadier flomprehenwou of this point if I say, that 
the equiyoqoe consists in oonfoundir^ the almost teohnical sense of the noun 
aubfltontive, S^ht (a sense most often determined by the genitive case fol. 
lowing, as the right of property, the right of hustaoda to chastise their 
VfireB. and so fortli) wift the popular sense of the adjective, right: though 
this likewise has, if not a double sense, yet a double, applioatioa ,^-the first, 
when it is used to express the fitness of a mean to a relative end ; for ex- 
ample, " the right way to obtain the right distance at which a picture should 
be esamioed," and the like ; and the other, when it expi'eeaes a perfect con- 
formity and eommensurateneBS with the immutable idea of eijuity, or pnv- 
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from the known, frequency of dishonest or mischievous peiBons, it 
may have been found necessary, in so far ia the law jnstiliable in 
giving landowners the right of proceeding against a neighbor or 
fellow-citizen for even a, slight trespass on that which the law 
has made their property : nay, of proceeding in sundry instances 
criminally and even capitaUy, But surely, either there is no re- 
ligion in the world, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occafiiona in which it would he very wrong 
in the proprietor to oxercise the right, which yet it may be highly 
expedient that he should possess. On this ground it ia, that reli- 
gion is the sustaining opposite of the law. 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently against 
the Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is (for me at least) a, 
Bubjeet neither of surprise nor of complaint. It is the doctrine 
which he substitutes ; it is the weakness and inconsistency be- 
trayed in the defence of this substitute | it is the unfairness with 
which he blackens the established Article — for to give it, as it 
had been caricatured by a few Ultra- Calvinistfi during the fever 

feel rectitude. Hence the close connection between tlia words I'ightoousnaas 
aod godliness, that ia, godlikencss. 

I sbovild be tempted to subjoin a few worda on a predoimnating docti'ioe 
dosely connected witli tte present argument — th.e Palejan principle of 
general conBequane^ ; but the itiadequacy of this prindple as a oriterion 
of r^lit and wrong, and above all its utter unfitness aa a moral guide, have 
lieen elsewtere so fully stated (JiHend, Essay iv, II, p. 385), that even 
in again refei-ring to the subject I must shelter myself under Seneca's rule, 
that what we ean not too frequently think of, we can not loo often ho made 
to recollect. It is, bowever, of immediate importance to tlie point in dis- 
cussion, that the reader should be made to see bow altogether incompatible 
the priniaple of judging by ganaral eonsequenoas is with the idea of an 
Eternal, Omnipresent, and Omniecient B^ag; — tbat be sbouhi be made 
aware of the alaurdity of attributmg any form of generalization to the All- 
perfect Mind. To generalize is a laculty and function of the buman under- 
standing, and from the imperfection and limitation of the nnderstaioding are 
tbe use and the necessity of generalizing derived. Oeneralization is a snb- 
stituta for intuition, for lie power of intuitive, that is, immediate knowl- 
edge. An a substitute, it is a g^t of inestimable value to a finite intelli- 
gence, such as man in bis present state is endowed with and capable of ex- 
ercising; but yet a substitute only, and an imperfect one to boot. To at- 
tribute it to God is tbe grossest anthropomorphism : and grosser instances 
of anUiropomorphism than are to be fonnd in tie controversial writings on 
Original Sin and Vicarious Satiebction, tbe records of superstition do not 
supply. 
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of the (so-called) GLuinquai'ticular controversy, was in effect to 
blacken it — and then imposes another scheme, to which, the saxae 
otrjections apply with even increased force, a scheme which seems 
to differ from the former only hy adding fraud and mockery to 
injustice ;^these are the things that excite my wonder ; it is of 
these that I complain. For what does the Bishop's scheme 
amount to ? God, he tells us, required of Adam a perfect obedi- 
ence, and made it possible by eadowing him " with perfect recti- 
tude and supernatural heights of grace" proportionate to the obe- 
dience which he required. As a consequence of his disobedience, 
Adani lost this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportionateness 
of his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and impulses; 
and as the penalty of his crime, he was deprived of all supernat- 
ural aids and graces. The death, with whatever is comprised in 
the Scriptural sense of the word, death, began, from that moment 
to work in him, and this consequence he conveyed to his oiispring, 
and through them to all his posterity, that is, to all mankind. 
They were bom diseased in mind, body and will. For what less 
than disease can we call a necessity of error and a predisposition 
to sin and sickness? Taylor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomparably more difficult, it was not, how- 
ever, absolutely impossible. Yet he himself admits that the con- 
trary was universal; that of the coimtless millions of Adam's 
posterity, not a single individual ever realized, or approached to 
the realization of, this possibility ; and (if my memory* does not 
deceive me) Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — and if he has 
not, yet common sense will do it for him — the sophistry in assert- 
ing of a whole what may he true of the whole, but is in fact true 

* I bave, einoe this page was written, met witli'aeTeral passages in fte 
Treaties on Eepentanoe, the Holy Living and Dying, aad tlie "Worthy Oom- 
munioimt, in which the Bishop aesertB without scruple the impossibUity of 
total obedience ; and on the same groimde as I bare ^ven. 

[See the Doctrine and Practice of Repeutaace, e. I. b. 2, " — who — con- 
clude that is possible to keep the commandmenta, though as yet do roan 
ever did, but ha that did it for us alL" xv. " But in the moral sense, that 
is, when we eonsidei- what man ia, and what are bis sti'engths, and how 
many his enemies, and how soon he isXla, and that he forgets when he 
should remember, and bis Acuities are asleep when they ehould be awa1<e, 
and he is hindered by iuterveoiLig accidents, and weaiieued und deterroiued 
by euperinduoed qualifies, habits and necessities,^ — ^the keeping of the «om- 
mandments is morally impossible." xxxiv. — JSi,] 
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only of each of its component parts Any one i ia\ 'in ip a horae- 
liair : tlierefore, anyone may peifoim tte same feat with the 
horse's tail. On a level floor (on the haidened sand ior mstance, 
of a Bea-beach) 1 ckalk two parallel straight Imea ■with a -width 
of eight inches. It is possible ioi a man with a bandage over 
his eyes, to keep ■within the path foi twj oi three pat-es there- 
fore, it is possible for him to ■walk blindfold Ici two or tbree 
leagues without a single deviation And thib poawbility would 
suffice to acquit me of injustice though I had placed man-traps 
■within an inch of one line, and knew that there 'neie pit-falls 
and deep wells beside the other ' 

This assertion, therefore, ■without adverting to its discordance 
■with, if iiot direct contradictioa to the tenth ind thirteenth Arti- 
cles of our Church, I shall not, I trust be thought to late below 
its true value, if I treat it as an infimtesimal possilihty that may 
be safely dropped ia the calculation : and so proceed ■with the ar- 
gument. The consequence then of Adam's crime ■was, by a nat- 
ural necessity, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplices in the crime or par- 
takers in the guilt : and yet consistently with the divine holiness, 
it ■was not possible that the same perfect obedience should not be 
required of them, Now what would the idea of equity, what 
would the Jaw inscribed by the Creator on the heart of man, 
seem to dictate in this case ? Surely, that the supplementary 
aids, the supernatural graces correspondent to a law above na- 
ture, should be increased in proportion to the diminished strength 
of the agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by 
them. But no ! not only the consequence of Adam's act, but the 
penalty due to his crime, was perpetuated. His descendants 
were despoiled or lefi destitute of these aids and graces, while the 
obligation to perfect obedience was continued ; an obligation too, 
the non-ftilfilment of ■which brought -with it death and the unut- 
terable ■woe that cleaves to an immortal soul forever alienated 
ftora its Creator. 

Observe that all these results of Adam's fall enter into Bishop 
Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into that of the first 
Reformers, In this respect the Bishop's doctrine is the same 
with that laid down in the Articles and Homilies of the Eng^lish 
Churoh, The only diiFerence that has hitherto appeajred, con- 
eists in the aforesaid mathematical possibility of fulfilling the 
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whole la.w,'whiKli in tlie Bisliop's scheme is affirmed to rem.aiti 
still ill human aature,* or (as it is elsewhere expressed) in the na- 
ture of the huraaa will.f But though it wece possible to grant 
this existence of a power in all men, which in no man was ever 
exemplified, and where the non-actualization of such power is, a 
priori, so certain, that the belief or imagination of the contrary 
in any individual is expressly given us by the Holy Spirit as a 
test, whereby it may be known that the truth is not in him, as 
an infeUible sign of imposture or self-delusion ! — though it were 
possible to grant this, which, cdnsistently with Scripture and the 
principles of reasoning which we apply in all other cases, it is not 
possible to grant ; and though it were po^ible likewise to over- 

* " There is a natural poesibility and a moral : there are aMIities iu erer j 
man to do nay tUng tliat is there commanded, and be that can do well to- 
day, may do so to-morrow ; in the nature of things thia is tme : and sinet 
erery sin is a breaxi of law, which a man might and ought to have kept, it 
is naturally certain, that wheoevar any man did break the commandment, 
he might have done otherwise. In man, therefore, apeakingmiturftlly andof 
the physical posMHlitiee of Urings, there is by those Dsaistances which are 
given in the Gospel, ability to keep (be coramandmcntB eyangelical. But in 
the moral sense," Ac. vM sitpra, — Sd, 

I Availiag himself of the equivocal sense, and (I most readily adinit) (he 
iiyudifflous use of tha word "free" in the — even on this account — fitulty 
phrase, " free only to sin," Taylor treats the notion of a power in the will 
of determining itaelf to evil wKiioat an equal power of determining itself to 
good, OS a "foolery." I would this bad been the only instance in his Il^ua 
Jjiitifiattvs of that inconsiderate contempt so frequent in the polemic trea- 
tises of minor divines, who will have ideas of reason, spiritual truths that 
can only be Hpiritiially diseerne'd, translated foe them iato adequate ooneep- 
tioQs'of the understanding. The great articles of Corruption and Redemp- 
tion are propounded to us as spiritual mysteries ; and eyery interpretation 
that pretends to explain them into oomprehensibla notions, does by i(a very 
Buoeess furnish presumptive proof of its Mluro. The aoutenesa and lo^eal 
deiterity, with which 'faylor has brought out the Msehood, or semblance 
of felsehood, in the Calvinistic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next 
concentred his thoughts in tranquil meditation, and asked himself; what 
then is the ti-uth l^f a Will be at all, what must a Will be !— he might, I 
think, have seen that a natorain a will implies already a corruption of that 
will : that a nature is as inconsistent with freedom as free choice with an in- 
capacity of choosing aught but evil And lastly, a fi'ee power in a nature to ful- 
fil a law above nature 1^1, who love and honor this good and great man with 
ail the reverence that can dwell " on this aide idolatry," dare not retort on tJiia 
assertion the charge of foolery ; but I find it a paradox as startling to my reason 
as any of ttiehavd sayings of tbeDort divines were to his undera landing. 
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look the glaiing sophistry of eoaclucLing in relation, to a wiieb of 
indeterminate length, that whoeyef can do anj one can tl ere 
fore do all ; a conclusion, the futility of which mi st forcL itself 
on the eonimon sense of every man who understands the proposi 
fion ; still the questicm will arise^-'Why and on what principle 
of equity, were the unoffending sentenced to he born -vulh so fear 
fill a disproportion of their powers to then dut es ' Why ■« ere 
they Buhjected to a law, the fulfilment of which was ill hut m 
possible, yet the penalty on the failure tremendo a A bnit that 
for those Who had never enjoyed a happi(,r lot, it was no punish 
ment to be made to inhabit a ground which the Creator had 
cursed, and to have been bom with a body prone to sickness, and 
a soul surrounded with temptation, and having the worst tempta- 
tion within itself in its own temptabihty ; — to have the duties of 
a Spirit with the wants and appetites of an Animal ! Tet on 
such imperfect creatures, with means so scanty and impediments 
so numerous, to impose the same task-work that had been re- 
quired of a creature with a pure and entire nature, and provided 
with supernatural aids— if this be not to inflict a penalty ; yet to 
be placed under a law, the difEculty of obeying which is infinite, 
and to have momently to struggle with this difficulty, and to hve 
niomently in haaard of these consequences — if this be no punish- 
ment ; — words have no correspondence with thoughts, and 
thoughts are but shadows of each other, shadows that own no 
substance for their antitype. 

Of such an outrage on common sense Taylor was incapable. 
He himself calls it a penalty ; he admits that in effect it is a 
punishment ; nor does he seek to suppress the question that so 
naturally arises out of this admission ; — on what principle of 
eqidty were the innocent offipring of Adam punished at all ? He 
meets it, and puts in an answer. He states the problem, and 
gives his solution — namely, that " God on Adam's account was 
Eo exasperated with mankind, that being angry he woiild still 
continue the punishment 1" — "The case" (says the Bishop) "is 
this : Jonathan and Michal were Saul's children. It came to 
pass that seven of Saul's issue were to be hanged : all equaUy 
innocent, equally culpable." [Before I quote fiirther, I feel my- 
self called on to remind the reader, that these last two words were 
added by Taylor, without the least grounds in Scripture, accord- 
ing to which (3 Sam. xxi.) no crime was laid to their charge, 
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HO blame imputed to them. "Witliout any pretence of culpable con- 
duet on their part, they were arraigued as children of Saul, and 
sacrificed to a point of state-expedience. In recommencing the 
quotation, therefore, the reader owght to let the sentence conclude 
with the words — ] " all equally innocent." David took the five 
sons of Michal, for she had left him imhandsomely. Jonathan 
was his firiend : and therefore he spared his son, Mephihosheth. 
How here it was indiOerent as to the guilt of the persons ipear in 
mind, Reader, that no guilt was atiac/ied to any of them .') 
whether David should take the sons of Michal, or Jonathan's ; 
but it is likely that as upon the kiiidnobs that David had to 
Jonathan, he spared his son : fo upon the lUst provocation of 
Michal, he made that evil fall upon, them ■vihich !tmayhe,they 
should not have suffered, if theii mother had been kind. Adam 
■was to God, as Michal to David * 

This answer, this solution, prueeedmp; too from a divme so pre- 
eminently gifted, and occurring {with other passages not less start- 
ling) in ft vehement refutation of the received doctrine, on the ex- 
press ground of its opposition to the clearest conceptions and best 
feelings of mankind — this it is that surprises me. It k of this 
that I complain. The Almighty Father exasperated with those, 
whom the Bishop has himself in the same Treatise described as 
"innocent and most unfortunate" — the two things best fitted to 
conciHate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain inno- 
cent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere nature, while thoy 
were left amenable to a law above nature, he affirms to be the 
irreristible cause, that they one and all did sin 1 And this de- 
cree illustrated and justified by its analogy to one of the worst 
actions of an imperfect mortal ! From such of my Readers as 
will give a thoughtful perusal to these works of Taylor, I dare 
anticipate a concurrence with the judgment which I here tran- 
scribe from the blank space at the end of the Deus JuUiJkatus 
in my own copy ; and which, though twenty years have elapsed 
since it was written, I have never seen reason to recant or mod- 
ify. " This most eloquent Treatise may be compared to a statue 
of Janus, with the one lace, which we must suppose fronting the 
Calvinistic tenet, entire and fresh, aa ftom the master's hand ; 
beaming with life and force, witty scorn on the lip, and a brow 
at once bright and weighty with satisfying reason : — ^the other, 
• Vol. ix. p. 5, 6. Heber'B edit,— S'd. 
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looking toward the " something to be put in its place," maimed, 
featureless, and weather-bitten into an. almost visionary confusion 
and iadiatinctness."* 

With these expositions I hasten to contrast the Scriptural 
article respecting Original Sin^ or the corrupt and sinful nature 
of the human Will, and the belief which alone is required of as 
as Christians. And here the first thing to he considered, and 
which will at oaca remove a world of error, is ; that this is no 
tenet first introduced or imposed by Christianity, and which, should 
a man see reason to disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would 
no longer have any claiai on his attention. It is no perplexity 
that a man may get rid of by ceasing to be a Christian, and which 
has no existence for a philosophic Deist, It is a fiiet affirmed, in- 
deed, in the Christian Scriptures alone with the force and fre- 
quency proportioned to its consummate importance ; hut a fact 
acknowledged in every religion that retains the least glimmering 
of the patriarchal faith in a trod infinite, yet personal ; — a fact 
assumed or implied as the basis of every religion, of which any 
relics remain of eailier date than the last and total apostasy of 
the Pagan world, when the faith in the great I Am, the Creator, 
was extinguished in the sensual Polytheism, which is inevitably 
the final result of Pantheism, or the worship of Nature ; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic scheme — that, according 
to which the World is God, and the material universe itself the 
one only absolute Being— can exist ibr a people, or become the 
popular creed. Thus in the most ancient books of the Brahmins, 
the deep sense of this fact, and the doctrines grounded on obscure 
traditions of the promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now 
gleaming, now flashing, through the mist of Pantheism, and pro- 
ducing the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin 
Mythology ; while in the rival sect — in that most etraxigephcsnouir 
enon, the religious Atheism of the Buddhists, with whom G-od b 
onlj umveiial matter considered abstrictedly from all particular 
forms — tho fact is placed among the delusions natural to man, 
which together with other superstitions gioimded on a supposed 
eisentiil difference between nght and wrong the sage is to de- 
compose and piecipilate from the mettshuum of his more refined 
appiehensions Thus m denying the iact they virtually ac- 
knowledge it 

-*^^ Lit P mun^ V pi an "U 
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From the remote East, turu to the mythology of the Lesser 
Asia, to the deaieiidaiilB of Javan, who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem, and possessed the isles. Here, again, and in the usual 
fcrm of an historic solution, we find the same fact, and as char- 
acteristic of the human race, stated in that earliest and most 
venerable myikvs, or symbolic parable of Prometheus — that truly 
wondetftil fable, in which the characters of the refaeUious Spirit 
and of the Divine Friend of mankind (Qeds epiXaedQutnog) are 
united in the same person ;* thus in the most striking manner 
noting the forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with 
the incongruous scheme of Pantheism. This and the connected 
tale of lo, which is but the sequel of the Prometheus, stand alone 
in the foeek Mythology, in which elsewhere both gods and men 
are mere powers and products of nature. And most noticeable 
it is, that soon after the promulgation and spread of the Gospel 
had awakened the moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of 
its wiser enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the moral world, the beautiful parable of 
Cupid and Psyche was brought forward as a rival Fall of Man : 
and the fact of a moral corruption connatural with the human 
race was again recognized. In the assertion of Original Sin the 
Greek Mythology rose and set. 

But not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the nature 
of man resisting the law of God {and whatever is placed in ac- 
tive and direct oppuguancy to the good is, ipso facto, positive 
evil) ; it was Kkewise an acknowledged mystery, and one which 
by the nature of the subject must ever remain such — a problem, 
of which any other solution than the statement of the fact itself 
was demonstrably impossible. That it is so, the least reflection 
will suffice to convince every man, who has previously satisfied 
himself that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postulate of a responsible will. Effuse to grant this, 
and I have not a word to say. Concede this, and you concede 
all. For this is the essential attribute of a will, arid- contained 
in the very idea, that whatever determines tho will, acquires this 
power fi'om a previous determination of the will itself. Tho will 
is ultimately self-determined, or it is no longer a will under the 
law of perfect freedom, but a nature under the mechanism of 
cause and effect. And if by an act, to which it had determined 

" See L^t. Ramnios, IV. pp. 344-366.-^(1 
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itself, it has subjected itself to the determination of nature (in the 
language of St. Paul, to the law of thefiesh), it receives a nature 
inlfl itself, and ao far it becomes a nature : and this is a corrup- 
tion of the will and a corrupt nature. It ia also a fall of man, 
inasmuch ,as his will is the condition of his personality ; the 
ground and condition of the attribute which constitutes him man. 
And the ground-work of personal being is a capacity of acknowl- 
edging the moral law (the law of the Spirit, the law of freedom, 
the Divine Will) as that which should, of itself, suffice to determine 
the will to a free obedience of the law, the law working therein by 
its own exceeding lawfulness,* This, and this alone, is positive 
good ; good in itself, and independent of aU relations. "Whatever 
resists, and, as a positive force, opptses this in the will, is therefore 
evil. But an evil in the will, is an evil will; and b& all moral 
evil (that is, a)l evil that is evil without reference tp its contin- 
gent physical consequences) is of the will, this evil will must have 
its source in the will. And thus we might go back from act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad infinitum, without advancing a step. 

"We call an individual a bad man, not because an action of his 
is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to conclude from 
it some principle opposed to the law, some private maxim or by- 
law in his will contrary to the universal law of right reason in the 
conscience, as the ground of the action. But this evil principle 
again must be grounded in some other principle which has been 
made determinant of his will by the will's own self-determination. 
For if not, it must have its ground in some necessity of nature, 
in some instinct or propensity imposed, not acquired, another's 
work not his own. Consequently neither act nor principle could 
be imputed ; and relatively to the agent, not original, not sin. 

How lot the grounds on which the fact of an evil inherent in 
the will is aifirmable in the instance of any one man, be supposed 
equally applicable in every instance, and concerning all men ; so 
that the fact is asserted of the individual, not because he has 
committed this or that crime, or because he has shown himself to 
be this or that man, but simply because he is a man. Let the 
evil be supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an individ- 
ual's referring to any particular time at which it might be con- 

* If the law worked on Ite will, it would be tlie working of an infrinaie 
and alicii force, and, aa Si Paul profoundly arguea, would proye tie will 
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ceived to have commenced, or to any period of hie existence at 
■which, it was not existing. Let it be supposed, in short, that the 
subject stands ui no relation whatever to time, can neither be 
called in time nor out of time ; hut that all relations of time are 
aa alien and heterogeneous in this question, as the relations and 
attributes of space (uortli or south, round or square, thick or thin) 
are to onr afiections and moral feelings. Let the Reader suppose 
this, and he wiH have before him the precise import of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of Original Sin ; or rather of the fact acknowledged 
in all ages, and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

In addition to this it will be well to remind the inquirer, that 
the steadfast conviction of the existence, personality, and moral 
attributes of Gf od, is presupposed in the acceptance of the Gospel, 
or required as its indispensable preliminary. It is taken for 
granted as a point which die hearer had already decided for him- 
self, a point finally settled and put at rest : not by the removal 
of aD difficnlties, or by any such increase of insight as enabled 
him to meet every objection of the Epicurean or the Skeptic, with 
a full and precise answer ; but because he had convinced himself 
that it was folly as well as presumption in so imperfect a crea- 
ture to expect it ; and because these difficulties and doubts dis- 
appeared at the beam, when tried against the weight and convic- 
tive power of the reasons in the other wale. It is, therefore, 
most unfair to attack Christiamty, oi any article which the 
Church has declared a Christian doctnne, by arguments, which, 
if valid, are valid against all rehgion Is theie a disputant who 
scorns a mere postulate, as the basis of any aigument in support 
of the faith ; who is too high mmded to beg his ground, and will 
take it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheists, 
or the Manicheans ; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, and 
then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed as well by 
Saul of Tarsus yet breathing out threatenings and daughter 
against the Church of Christ, as by Paul the Apostle, fuMy 
preaching the Go'^pd of Christ. A moral evil is an ovil that 
has its origm in a ■will An evil common to all must have a 
giound common to all But the actual existence of moral evil 
we are bound m conscience to admit ; and that theie is an evil 
I to all IS a lict T,nd this evil muat therefore have a 
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a. ground. Now this evil ^lomid can not ongma-te in the 
Divine Will ; it must theietoie be leieiied to the will of man 
And this evil gronnd we call oiiginal sin It is a myRtery, that 
is, a fiict, which we see, but can not explain , and the doctrine 
a tvnth -which we appiehend, bnt can neither compiehend nor 
communicate. And such "by the quality of the biihject (namely 
a responsible will) it mubt he, if it be truth at all 

A sick man, whoBO complaint was as. ofaseuie as hi6 fcuffermgs 
weie severe and notorious, was thus addiesaed by a humane stiaii- 
ger : " My poor Friend ' I find jou dangerously ill, and on this 
account only, and liavmg certam information of youi hemg to 
and that yoji have not wheiewithal to pay for a physician, I 
•have come to yon. Kespectmg your disease, indeed, I can tell 
you nothing that yon are capable of imderstandrng, moie than 
you Imow already, or can only be taught hy reflection on your 
own experience. But I have rendered the diseaie no longer ir 
remediable. I have brought tho lemedy with me and I now 
offer you the means of iminediat* relief with the assuiance of 
gradual convalescence, and a final peifect cure , nothing more 
being required on youi pait, but your best endeavors to follow 
the prescriptions I shall leave with you It is, indeed, too proba- 
ble, from the nature of joui disease, that yoa will occasionally 
neglect or transgi-ess them But even this has been calculated 
on in the plan of your cure, and the remedies provided, if only 
you are sincere and in right earnest with yourself, and have youi 
heart in the work. Ask me not how such a disease can be oon- 
cciyed possible. Enough for the present that you know it to ba 
real: and I come to cure' the disease, not to explain it," 

Now, what if the patient or some of his neighboi-s should 
charge this good Samaritan with having given rise to the mis- 
chievous notion of an inexplicable disease, involving the honor of 
the king of the countiy, — should inveigh against him as the author 
and first introducer of the notion, though of the numerous medi- 
cal works composed ages before his arrival, and by physicians of 
the most venerable authority, it was scarcely possible to open a 
single volume without findmg some description of the disease, 
or some lamentation of its malignant and epidemic character ; — 
and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends of this good Samari- 
tan, in theii zeal to vindicate him againet this absurd charge, 
should assert that he was a perfect stranger to this disease, and 
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boUly deny that he had ever said or done any thing connected 
with it, or that implied its existence ? 

In this apologue or imaginary case, Reader ! you have the 
true bearings of Christianity onthe fact and doctrine of Originai 
Sin. The doctrine (that is, tlie confession of a known fact) 
Christianity has only in common with every religion, and with 
every philosophy, in which the reality of a responsible will, and 
the essential difference between good and evil, have been recog- 
nized. Peculiar to tho Christian religion are the remedy and 
(for aE purposes but those of a merely apeculative curiosity) the 
solution. By the annunciation of the remedy it affords all the 
solution which our moral interests rec[uire ; and even in that 
which remains, and must remain, unfathomable, the Christian 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Lord his God. 

Should a professed believer ask you, whether that which is the 
ground of responsible action in yo«r will could in any way be re- 
sponsibly present in the will of Adam, — answer him in these 
words : " You, Sir ! can ao more demonstrate the negative, than, 
I call conceive the affirmative. The corruption of my will may 
very warrantably he spoken of as a consequence of Adam's fall, 
even as my birth of Adam's ejcistence ; as a consequence, a linlc 
in the historic chain of instances, whereof Adam is the first. 
But that it is on account of Adam; or that this evji principle 
was, d priori, inserted or infused into ray will by the will of an- 
other — which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my will in such 
case being no will — this is nowhere asserted in Scripture ex- 
plicitly or by implication." It belongs to the very essence of the 
doctrine, that in respect of original sm every man is the adequate 
representative of all men. What wonder, then, that where no 
inward g'ound of preference existed, the choice should be deter- 
mined liy outward relations, and that the first in time should be 
taken as the diagram I Even in the book of Genesis the word 
Adam is distinguished from a proper name by an article before it. 
It is the Adam, so as to express the genus, not the individual — 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, as well as the individual. But 
that the word with its equivalent, the old man, is used symboli- 
cally and universally by St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 22, 45. Eph, iv. 22. 
Col. iii, 9. Rom. vi. 6), is too evident to need any proof. 

1 conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Original Sin 
men. But it concerns Christians in particular no 
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otherwise than, by its connection, ■witli the doctrine of Hodcmp- 
tioa ; and with the divinity ajid divine hiimanity of liie Ee- 
deemer, as a corolliury or necessary inference from both mysteriM. 
Beware of argnnieiits against Qhristiiuiity, wHch can not stop 
thei-e, and consequently ought not to have commenced there. 
Something I might have added to the eleameas of the pieceding 
views, if the hmits of the "Work had permitted me to clear away 
the several delusive and fanciful assertions respecting the state* 
of our first parents, their wisdom, science, and angelic faculties, 
assertions without the slightest ground in Scripture : — or, if con- 
sistently with the wants and preparatory studies of those, for 
whose use this Yolume was especially intended, I could have 
entered into the momentous subject of a spiritual fall or apostasy 
antecedent to tlie formation of man — a belief the Scriptural 
grounds of which are few and of diverse interpretation, but 
which has been almost universal in the Christian Church. 
Enough however has been given, I trust, for the Header to see 
and (as far as the subject is capable of being understood) to un- 
derstand this long controverted article, in the sense in which 
alone it is binding on his faith. Supposing him therefore to 
know the meaning of Original Sin, aud to have decided for him- 
self on the fact of its actual existence, as the antecedent ground 
and oocasion of Christianity, we may now proceed t» Ohristianity 
itself, as the edifice raised on this ground, that is, to the great 
constituent article of the faith in Christ, as the remedy of the dis- 
ease — the doctrine of Kedemption. 

But beioie I pioceed to this great doctrine, let me briefly re- 
mmd the young and friendly pupil, to whom I would still be 
supposed to addrcMi myself, that in the following Aphorisms the 
word science is used in its strict and narrowest sense. By a 
science I here mean any chain of truths which are either absolutely 
certain, oi necessirily true for the human mind, from the laws 
and oonstitut on of the mind itself In neithei tase is oui con 
viction derived or capable of receiving any a Idition hom out 
ward expeiience oi empiiical data — that is matters of fact 
given to us through the n.cd im of the senses — though these 

* Foi a spe men of these Habbm «al dotages I efec not to tho wi it 
inga o( myatice lod eutliui aat" b t to tlie Blntw I ind witty Ih S ith, 
one of whose most elaborate seimons stanis piomment among the many 
splendid eztiavBgiuzas oo tb)a sabje t (&e« Sermoita II Gen i. 2T — Md) 
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data may have been the occasion, or may even be an indispen- 
sable condition, of our reflecting on the fornici', and thereby be- 
coming conscious of the same. On the other hand, a connected 
series of conclHsiona grounded, on empirical data, in contra-dis- 
tinction from science,.! beg leave {no better terra occurring) in 
this place and for this purpose to denominate a scheme. 

APHORISM XI, 

In "ivhateyer age and. country it ia the prevailing mind and 
character of the nation tc regard the present life as subordinate 
to a life to come, and to mark the present state, the world of 
their senses, by signs, instruments, and mementos of its connecliou 
with a future state and a spiritual world ; — where the mysteries 
of faith are brought within the hold of the people at large, not 
by being explained away in the vain hope of accommodating 
them to the average of their understanding, but by being made 
the objects of love by their combination with events and epochs 
of history, with national traditions, with the monuments and 
dedications of ancestral faith and zeal, with memorial and sym- 
boUoal observances, with the realizing influences of social devo- 
tion, and, above all, by early and habitual a^ociation with acts 
of the will, — there Religion is. There, however obscured by the 
hay and straw of human will-work, the foundation is safe. In 
that aoimtry and under the predominance of such maxims, the 
National Church is no mere State-institute, It ia the state itself 
in its intensest federal •union ; yet at the same moment the 
guardian and representative of all personal individuality. For 
the Church is the shrine of morality : and in morality alone the 
citizen averts and reclaims his personal independence, his integ- 
rity. Our outward acts are efficient, and most oflea possible, only 
by coalition. As an efiicient power, the agent is but a fraction 
of unify ; he becomes an integer only in the recognition and 
performance of the moral law. ISfevertlielcsB it is most tme (and 
a truth which can not with safety be overlooked) that morality, 
as moraUty, has no existence for a people. It is either absorbed 
and lost in the quicksands of prudential ccdcuhts, or it is taken 
up and transfigured into the duties and mysteries of religion. 
And no wonder : since morality (including the personal being, 
the I am, as its subject} is itself a mystery, and the ground and 
su^iposititm of all other mysteries, relatively to man. 
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Schemes of conduct, groutideii on. calcnlationa of self-interest, 
or on the average consequences of actions, supposed to be general, 
form a btaneli of Political Economy, to -which let all due honor 
be given. Their utihty is not here questioned. But however 
estimable within their own sphere such schemes, or any one of 
them in particular, may be, they- do not belong to moral science, 
tfl -which, both in Knd and purpose, fhey are in all cases foreign, 
and, when substituted for it, hostile Ethics, or the science of 
Morality, does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration of ac- 
tion ; but it contemplates the same in its originating spiritual 
source, without reference to a]jace, or tune, or sensible existence. 
"WhatcYer springs out of the pmfect lav, oj freedom, which exists 
only by its unity with the -will of God, its inherance in the 
Word of God, and its communion with the Spirit of God—that 
(according to the principles of moral science) is good — it is light 
,gnd righteousness and very truth. "Whatever seeks to separate 
itself from the divine principle, and proceeds irom a false centre 
in the agent's particular will, is evil — a work of darkness and 
contradiction. It is sin and essential falsehood. Not the out- 
■ward deed, constructive, destructive, or neutral, — not the deed as 
a possible object of the senses, — is the object of ethical science. 
For this is no compost, collectoriiim or inventory of single duties ; 
nor does it seek in the multitudinous sea, in the predetermined 
wave, and tides and currents of nature, that freedom which is 
exclusively an attribute of Spirit, Like all other pure sciences, 
whatever it enunciates, and whatever it concludes, it enunciates 
and concludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential character ; 
and its first proposition is, Whosoever shall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. For as the -will 
or spirit, the source and substance of moral good, is one and aU. in 
every part ; so must it be the totahty, the whole articulated 
series of single acts, taken as unity, that can alone, in the severity 
of science, be lecognizod as the proper counterpart and adequate 
representative of a good will. Is it in this or that limb, or not 
rather in the whole body, the entire organismus, that the law of 
Life reflects itself? Much less, then, can the law of the Spirit 
work in fragments. 
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APHORISM XIII. 

Wherever there exists a permanent* learned claaa, haidng 
authority, and possessing the reapeot and ooiifidenco of the cono- 
tiy ; and ■wlierever the science of ethics is acknowledged and 
tatight in this class, as a regular part of a learned education, to 
its future memhers generally, but as the special study and indis- 
pensable ground-work of such as are intended for holy orders ; — 
tbere the article of Original Sin will he an axiom of faith in all 
classes. Among the learned an undisputed truth, and with the 
people a fact, which no man. imagines it possible to deny : and 
the doctrine, thus interwoven in the faith of all, and coeval with 
the consciousness of each, will, for each and all, possess a reality, 
subjective indeed, yet virtually eqtuvalent to that which we in- 
tuitively give to the objects of our senses. 

"With the learned this will be the case, because the article is 
the firet — I had almost said spontaneous — product of the applica- 
tion of modern science to history, of which it is the interpreter. 
A. mystery in its own right, and by the necessity and essential 
character of hs subject — (for the will, like the life, in every act 
and product pre-supposes to itself a past always present, a present 
that evermore resolves itself into a past) — the doctrine of Original 
Bin gives to all the other mysteries of religion a common basis, a 
connection of dependency, an intelligibility of relation, and a total 
harmony, which supersede extrinsic .proof There is here that 
same proof from imity of purpose, that same evidence of symme- 
try, which in the contemplation of a human skeleton flashed coii- 
victionon the mind of Galen, and kindled meditation into a hymn 
of praise. 

* A learned order must be BiippoBsd to consist of three dassee. First, 
those who are employed in adding t« the exiating sum of power and knoivl- 
odge. S«Km.d, and most numerous olasE, those wliose office it is to dilfuse 
through the community at large the practical results of acieuee, and that 
iind and degree of knowledge aud eultivatiou, which for all is requisite or 
dearly useful. Third, the formerH and instructors of the second — in sehools, 
halls aod universities, or through the medium of the preaa. The eecond 
class includes not only the Parochial Clergy, and all others duly ordained to 
tJie ministerial offiee ; but Ukewise all the members of the legal aud medi- 
cal professions, who have rceeiredalearaed education under ftcei'eiJited and 
responsible teachers. — (Sec the Ghurch and Stale, VI. p. liL—^Jd. 
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Meanwhile the people, not goaded into douht by the leasona 
and examples of their teachers and superiors ; not drawn away 
from the fixed stars of heaven— the form and magnitude of 
which are the same for tlie naked eye of the shepherd as for the 
teleacope of the sage — from the immediate truths, I mean of 
Reason and Conscience, to an exercise to which they have not 
been trained — of a faculty which has been imperfectly devel- 
oped — on a subject not within the sphere of the faculty, not in 
iny May amenable to its judgment; — ^the people wiU need no 
arguments to receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience 
from within and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most veneiable traditions common to all races, and the traces of 
■which hnger in the latest twilight of civilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on the brute bewilderments 
of a Godless revolution, a great and active zeal for the interests 
of religion may be one. I date not trust it, till I have seen what 
it is that gives religion this interest, till I am satisfied that it is 
not the interests of this world; necessary and laudable interests, 
perhaps, but which may, I dare believe, be secured as effectually 
and more suitably by the prudence of this world, and by this 
world's powers and motives. At all events, I find nothing in 
the fashion of the day to detet me ftom adding, that the teverse 
of the preceding — that where Religion is valued and pattonized 
as a supplement of Law, ot an aid extraordinary of Police ; 
where motal science is exploded as the mystic jargon of dark 
ages ; where a Jax system of consequences, by which every ini- 
quity on eatth may be (and how many have been !) denounced 
and defended with equal plausibility, is pubhcly and authorita- 
tively taught as Motal Philosophy ; where the mysteries of reli- 
gion, and truths supersensual, are either cut and squared for the 
comprehension of the Understanding, the faculty judging accord- 
ing to sense, or desperately torn asunder from the Reason, nay 
fanatically opposed to it ; lastly, where private* intetpietation is 

" The Author of the Stnte^msn's Manual must be the most incousistent 
of men, if he can be justly suEpeoted of cleaning to the Romish Ohnrch; or 
if it be necessary for Mm to repeat hie fervent Amen to tba ■wish and 
prayer of our late good old Mng, that " every adult in the British Empire 
should be able to read his Bible, and have a Bible to readt" NeTerthelesB, 
it may not be superfluous to deolai'e, tliitt in thua pioteaticg agaiust the 
lieeuee of private interpretation, I do not maim to oondenm lie exercise or 
deny tte right of indiyidual judgment. I condemn only the pretended right 
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every thing, and tlie Cliurch nothing — there the mystery of 
Original Sin will lie either rejected, or evaded, or perverted into 
the monstrous fiction of hereditary sin, — giiilt inherited ; in tho 
mystery of Redemption metaphors -will he ohtruded for the real- 
ity ; and in the mysterious appurtenants and symhols of Eedemp- 
tion (regeneration, grace, the Eucharist, and spiritual commn- 
iiion) the realities will be evaporated into metaphors. 

APHORISM XIV. 

Leighton. 
As in great maps or pictures you will «pe the border decorated 
with meadows, fountains, flowtifr and the like, represented in it, 
but in the middle you have the inaiu dt-sifiii ; so amongst the 
works of God is it with the foie-oidimed redemption of man. 
All his other works in the world all the beiuty of the creatures, 
the succession of ages, and the thmgs that come to pass in them, 
are but as tho border to this as the mimpiece But as a foolish 
unskilful beholder, not discerning the e Uen y f tl jn pil 
piece in such maps or pictures, ^zes nlj n tl f h 1 d 

goes no farther — thus do the greates p f t Ins g at 

work of God, the redemption of our p rs lb ai d tl e- 

union of the human with the divine, by nd th u^h h 1 ae 
humanity of the Incarnate "Word. 

APHORISM XV. 

Luther. 
It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing, for thy human 
strength, whosoever thou art {without God's assistance), at such 

of erery individual, oompeteut and incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a 
sense of hia own, in oppasition to tlie judgment of the Ohul'eli, witliout 
knowledge of the originula or of the laoguages, t!ie iiistorf, euatoma, opia- 
iOQB and eontroveraies of the age and country in whioli th«y were written ; 
and where the interpreter judges in ignoranoa or in contempt of uninter- 
ruptad tradition, the ananinioua consent of Pathera and Councils, and the 
universal Mth of the Ohuroh In all ages. It is not the attempt to form a 
judgment, which is here called in question ; but the grounds, or raliier the 
no-grounda oa which the judgment ia foimed and rehed on. 

My feed prinoiple is: that a Christianity without a Church eserdaing 
apiritual authority is vanity and delnaon. And laj belief ie, that when 
Popery is rnalnng in on us like an inundation, the nation will find it to ba 
BO. I say Popery ; foi- this too I hold for a delusion that Romanism or 
Soman Cathoheism is separable from Popery. Almost as readily ooidd 1 
suppose a circle without a centre. 
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a time when Mosea settetli oa thee with the Law (see Aphorism 
XII.), — when. tKe holy Law written in thy heart accuaeth and 
condetnneth thee, forcing thco to a comparison of thy heart there- 
with, and coni/icting thee of the incompatihlenesa of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God — that 
then thou ahouldst he ahle to he of such a mind aa if no ]aw nor 
sin had ever heen I I say it is in a manner im possib le that a, 
h amaK c reature, when he fe ^eth himself assau lted with trials 

the temptod man knoweth that the root of temptation is within 
him, alioidd obtain such mastery over his thoughts as then to 
think no otherwise thanthat from everlasting nothing hath been 
but only and alone Christ, altogether grace and deliverance ! 



In irrational agents, namely, the brute animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in the law. The law is their nature. In the 
original purity of a rational agent the uncorrupted will is iden- 
tical with the law. Nay, inasmuch as a will perfectly identical 
with the law is one with the Divine "Will, we may say, that in 
the unfallen rational agent the viiU constitutes the law.* But 
it is evident that the holy and. spnitual power and light, which 
by &prolepsis or anticipation vie have named law, is a grace, an 
inward perfection, and without the commanding, binding, and 
menacing chaiacter which belongs to a law, acting as a master 
or sovereign distmct from, and existing as it were, externally for, 
the agwit who is boiuid to obey it, Now this is St. Paul's sense 
of the word, and on this he grounds his whole reasoning. And 
hence too arises the obscurity and apparent paradoxy of several 
texts. That the law is a law for you ; that it acts on the will 

* In fewer irorclB thus ; For the brute animala, their nature is their law ; 
—for what other third law can be imagined, in addition to the law of na- 
ture, ncd the law of reason! Hiereforc; in irrational agents the law con- 
stitutes the iviU. In moral and rational iigenta the will conetitutea, or 
ought to constitute, ihe law ; I speak of moral agents, unfellen. For the 
personal will ooinprehends the idea as a reason, and it gives causatiTe force 
to the idea, as a pcaetical reason. But idea, with the power of realizing the 
same is a law ; or saj ! — the spirit comprehends the moral idea, by virtue 
of ita rationality, and it gives to the idea eansative power, as a wilL In 
every sense, therefore, it constitutea the law, sappljing both the elements 
of which it consists, namely, the idea, and the realizing power. 
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,n it ; that it exercises an agency from without, by feat and 
; proves tte corruption of your will, and presupposes it. 

in that counter-position of the holy principle to the will, which 
occasions this principle to be a law. Exactly (as in all other 
points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the assertion of 
John, when — speaking of the re-adoption of the redeemed to be 
sous of Grod, and the consequent resumption (I had almost said 
re- absorption) of the law into the will (fdfioy jilnMr zdt tSjs 
iXevS^gtag, James i. 25) — he says. For the law was given by 
Moses, but grace and truth came hy Jesus Christ.* That by 
the law St, Paul meant only the ceremonial law, is a notion that 
could originate only in utter inattention to the whole strain and 
bent of the Apostle's argument. 

APHORISM XVL 

Leigliton and Coleridge, 

ChriHt's death was both voluntary and violent. There was 
external violence : and that was the accompaniment, or at most 
the occasion, of his death. But there was internal wiUingness, 
the spiritual will, the will of the Spirit, and this was the proper 
cause. By this Spirit he was restored ftoni death : neither in- 
deed wjos it possible for him to be holden. of it. Being put to 
death in the flesh, but quickened by the Spirit, says St. Peter. 
But he is likewise declared elsewhere to have died by that same 
Spirit, which here, in opposition to the violence, is said to quicken 
him. Thus Meb. is, 14, Through the eternal Spint he o^ered 
himself. And even from Peter's words, and without the epithet 
eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that the Spirit, 
here opposed to the flesh by body or animal life is of a higher 
nature and power than the individual soul which can not of 
itself return to reinhabit or quicken the body 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in doctune, 
is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter, and Paid, with 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, would have laid so 
great a stress on them ? But the true life of Christians is to eye 
Christ in every step of his life — not only as their rule but as 
their strength : looking to him as their patternboth in doing and 
iu Buffering, add drawing power fvom him for going through both : 
* John i, in.—Ed. 
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being withoiit him abla for nothing. Take comfort, then, thoo 
that beiierest ! It is he that lifts -up the sotd from, the gates of 
death; and he hath eaid, 1 will raise thee np at the last day. 
Thou that believQst in him, believe him iMid take comfort. Yea, 
when thou art moat sunk in thy sad apprehensions, and he far 
off to thy thinlting, then is he nearest to raise and comfort thee : 
as sometimes it grows darkest immediately before day. 

APHORISM XVIL 

Iieighton and OoIeriJge. 

"Would any uf joule tuiel of thit common d seise the fear 
of death ' Yet this is not the light i ime ol the disease is a 
mere reference to our annie« lud nav es s auflicient to prove 
nor can the fear ol death either as l(ss ol life oi pa n ot dying 
bejustl) held a common d sease Butwould joi le cued of 
the feai anl fearful questionrngt l nncctedwith tho ajpiuach 
of death ' Look th 6 waj and you shall hud mere than you 
Bi.el> C hi st the ^rt ord thit wis liom the begmmng and was 
raadi. flesh, ard dwelt among men died And he who dymg 
conquered death in hia own pei-soa conquered &m and death 
which i« the wages of ain tor thee And of this thou mayeat 
be assured if only thou believe m him and love him I need 
not add keep his commandments since wheie faith ai d love 
are obedience in its threefild choractei as eflect le'waid and 
cntenon follows by that moral necessity which is the higheat 
form oi fi e dom The gra^ e la thy bed of rest and no longer the 
cold bed : for thy Saviour has warmed it, and made it tragrant. 

If thea it be health and comfort to the faithful that Christ 
descended into the grave, with especial confidence may we 
meditate on his return from thence, quickened by the Spirit : this 
being to those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the effec- 
tual cause of that blessed resurrection for which they themselves 
hope. There is that union betwixt them and their Redeemer, 
that they ahall rise by the eommvuiication and virtue of his rising : 
not simply by his power — for so the wicked likewise to their 
grief shall be raised ; but they by his life as their life. 

COMMENT ON THE 'THREE PKECEDING APHORISMS, 

To the Reader, who has consented to submit his mind to my 
temporary guidance, and who permits me to regard him as my 
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pupil or junior fello-w-studcat, 1 eontiniie to address myself. 
Should he exist only in my imagination, let the bread float ou 
the waters ! If it he the Bread of Life, it wiU not have been 
utterly cast away. 

Let us pause a moment, and i-eview the road we have passed 
over since the transit from Religious Morality to Spiritual Reli- 
gion. My first attempt was to satisly yon, that there is a spii'- 
itual principle in man, and to expose the sophistry of the argu- 
ments in support of the contrary Our next step was to clear 
the road of aO countoifeits, hj showmg what is not the Spirit, 
what is not spiritual lehgion And this waa followed by an at- 
tempt l« establi^ a difference in kind between religious truths 
and the deductions of speculative science , yet so as to prove, 
that the former are not only equally rational with the latter, but 
that they alone appeal to leason m the fulness and living reality 
of their power. This and the state of mind requisite for the for- 
mation of right convictions respecting spiritual truths, afterwards 
employed our attention. Having then enumerated the Articles 
of the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the 
great object of the present Work : namely, the removal of all 
valid objections to these articles on gronnds of right reason 
or conscience. But to render this practicable, it was necessary, 
first, to present each article in its true' Scriptural purity, by ex- 
posure of the caricatures of miainterpreters ; and this, again, 
could not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed respecting 
the faculty entitled, to ait in judgment on such questions. I early 
foresaw that my best chance (I will not say, of giving an insight 
into the surpassing worth arid transcendent reasonableness of 
the Christian scheme ; but) of rendering the very question in- 
telhgible, depended on my success in determining the true na- 
ture and limits of the human Understanding, and in evincing its 
diversity from Eeason. In pursuing this momentous subject, I 
was tempted in two or three instances into disquisitions, which 
if not beyond the comprehension, were yet unsuited to the taste, 
of the persons for whom the "Work was principally intended. 
These, however, I have separated from the running text, and 
compressed into notes. The Reader will at worst, I hope, pass 
them by as a leaf or two of waste paper, willingly given by him 
to those for whom it may not be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I 
can not conceal that the subject itself supposes, on the part cf 
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the Reader, a steadiness in self-questioning, a pleasure in refer- 
ring to his own inward experience for tlie facta asserted by the 
Author, wMch can only be expected from a person who has fairly 
Bet his heart on aiiiving at cleai and fixed conclusions in matters 
of faith But where this inteiest is felt, nothing more than a 
common capacity wilh the oidinary advantage? of education, is 
required lor tite complete coniprehenRion both of the argument 
and the lesult Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the 
pages 183-190 In all that follows, thp Eeadei will flud no dif- 
ficulty in understanding my meaning, whatever he may have m 
adopting it, 

Tlie two great moments of the Christian Keligion are, Original 
Siu and Redemption ; that the ground, this the superstructure 
of our faith. The former I have exhibited, first, according to the 
scheme of the Westminster Divines and the Synod of Dort ; then, 
according to the* scheme of a, contertiporary Armiman divine ; 

* To escape ths onnBequences of this Bcheme, eome Arminian divines hava 
averted that the penalty iotlicted on Adam, and coutiaued in bis posterity, 
■was simply the loES of immottality — deatli as the ^tter e]ctiQotion of personal 
being ; itomortality being regarded by them (and not, I think, ■without good 
reason) as a Bupernatural attribute, and its loss therefore inrolved in tie 
forfeiture of gupematm'al grac^. This theory has its golden side : and, as 
a private opinion, ie eaid to have the countenance of more than one digaitary 
of oar OUurcli, wlioae general orthodoxy is beyond impeaehraent. For here 
the penalty resolves itself into the oonsequenoe, and this the natural and 
naturally inevitable consequence of Adam's crime For Adam, indeed, it 
was a positive punishment : a pimishment of bis guilt, the justice of which 
who could have dai-ed arraign ? While for the o^pring of Adam it was 
Kmplj a not super-adding to their nature the privilege by which the ori^- 
nal man was contra-distinguished from tlie brute creation — a mere negation 
of which they had no more right to complain than any other species of aui- 
mals. God in this view appears only in his attribute of mercy, as averting 
by BUpemaiural interposition a consequence naturally inevitable. This is 
the golden side of the theory. ■ But if we approach to it from the opposite 
direction, it first aidtes a just scruple, from the countenance it seems to 
give to tie doctrine of Materialism, The supporters of this scheme do not, 
I presume, contend that Adam's ofepring would not have been born men, 
but have formed a new spedes of beasts I And if not, the notion of a ra- 
tJoual and self-conscious soul, perishing utterly with the dissolution of the 
organized body, seems to require, nay, almost involves, the opinion that the 
soul is a quality or aoadent of the body, — a mere harmony reaolting from 
organization. 

But let this pass unquestioned. Wbaterer also the descendants of Adam 
might have been without the intei-cesaion of Christ, yet (this i 
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and lastly, in. tnntr'ut with both ichemes 1 h.i.^e placed what I 
firmly belieie to be the Scnpturil sense of thio irtide and vin- 
dicated its entile tn lioimity with leason uiil experience I now 
praceed to the othei momeatous article — irom the necessitating 
occasion of the Chiistian dispensation to Ghiislianitv itself Tor 
Christianity anl Redemption are equivilent terms Anl iie-e 
my comment will be comprised in a few sentences : for I confine 
my views to the one object of clearing this awful mystery from 
those too current misrepresentations of its natuie and import, that 
have laid it open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot 

having been effectually made) tley are now endowed with souls tlmt are 
noti estioguished together with the material body. — Sow onleas theae di- 
vines teaeh likewise the Romiali figment of Purgattirj, and to an esteat 
in wMdi the Churob of Rome beraelf would denounce the dootriue ae an im- 
pious heresy : onless they hold, that a puEiiahment temporary and remedial 
is tbs worst evil that the impeDitent have to apptebend in a future state ; 
and that the spiritual death declared and foretold by Christ, the death eter- 
nal ahere the tcona never dies, is neither death nor eternal, but a certiun 
quanlmnt, of sufiering in a state of faith, hope, and progressiva amendment — 
unless they go these lengths (and the divines here intended are orthodox 
Oburebmen, meo who would not Imowingly advance even a step on the road 
towards them)— 4hen I fear that any advantage their theory might possess 
over the Calvinistio scheme io the article of Original Sip, would be dearly 
purchased by increased diffioulties, and an ultra-Calvinistio narrowness in 
the article of Redemption. I at least find it impossible, with ray present 
human feelings, not to imagine that even in heaven it would, be a fearful 
thing to know, that in order to my elevation to a lot infinitely more desi- 
rable than by nature it would have been, the lot of so vast a imilUtude had 
been rendered infinitely more calamitous ; and that my felicity had been 
purchased hy the everlasting misery of my tellow-men, who, it no redemp- 
tion had been provided, after inheriliog the pains and pleasurcB of earthly 
esistenoe during the numbered hours, and the few and evil — evil yet few — 
days of the years of their mortal life, would have fellen asleep to wake no 

more, would have sunk into the dreamless sleep of the grave, and have 

been aa the nrormur Mid the plaint, and the exulting swell and the sharp 
scream, which the unequal gust of yesterday anatched from the strings of a 
wind-harp. 

In another place I have ventured to question the spirit and tendency of 
Taylor's Work on Repentanoo.* But I ought to have added, that U> dis- 
cover and keep the truo medium in expounding and applying the efficaay 
of Christ's Cross and Passion, is beyond comparison the most difSculfc and 
delicate point of practical divinity— and that which especially needs a guid- 
ance from above. 

* See also Literary Remains, V. pp. 194-212.— .EiJ. 
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forth from an unbelieving heart — (against these a, sick bed will 
be a more effectual antidote than all the argument in the world) 
— but to such Bcruples as have their birth-place in the reason 
and moral sense. Not that it is a mystery — not that it passeth all 
understanding ; if the doctrine be more than a hyperboHcal 
phrase, it must do bo ; — ^but that it is at varianee with the law 
revealed in the conscience ; that it contradicts our moral instincts 
and intuitions — this is the difEculty ■which alone is worthy of 
an answer. And what better way is there of correcting the mis- 
conceptions than by lajjing open the source and oceaeion of them ? 
"What surer way of removing the scruples and prejudices, to which 
these misconceptions have given rise, than by propounding the 
mystery itself— namely, the Redemptive Act, as the transcendent 
cause of salvation — in the express and definite words in which it 
was enunciated by tho Redeemer Himself? 

But here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding', I in- 
terpose a view of Redemption as appropriated by faith, coincident 
with Leighton's, though for the greater part expressed in my own 
words. This I propose as the right view. Then follow a few 
sentences transcribed firom Field (an eKcellent divine of the reign 
of James I., of whose work on the Church,* it would be diffleult 
to speak too highly), containing the questions to be solved, and 
which are numbered as an Aphorism,- rather to preserve the uni- 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly s«ch. Then follows 
the Comment ; as part and commencement of which the Reader 
will' consider the two paragraphs of pp. 172-3, written for this 
purpose, and in the foresight of the present inquiry ; and I en- 
treat him therefore to begin the Comment by re-perusing these. 

APHOEISil XVHL 

Steadfast by faith. This is absolutely necessary for resistance 
to the evil ptineiple. There is no standing out without some 
firm ground to stand on : and this faith alone supplies. By faith 
in the love of Christ the power of God becomes ours, "When the 
soul is beleaguered by enemies, weakness on the walls, treachery, 
at the gates, and corruption in the citadel, then by faith she saj^ 
— Lamb of God slain from the foundation of the world ! Thou 
art my strength ! I look to thee for doliveranee ! And thus she 
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The pollution {miastna) of ain is precipitated by his 
blood, the power of sin is conquered by his Spirit, The Apostle 
says not — steadfast by yonr own resolutioas and purpoaes ; but — 
steadfast by faith, Noryet steadfast in your wiil, but steadfiist 
in tbe fiiith. We are not to be looking to, or brooding over our- 
selves, either for accusation or for confidence, or (by a deep yet 
too frequent self-delusion) to obtain the latter by making a merit 
to ourselves of the former. B«t we are to look to Christ and 
himcmcijifid. The law that is very nigh to thee, evett i?t thy 
heart: (he law that conderaneth and hath no pi-omise ; that 
stoppeth the guilty past ia its swift flight, and maketh it disown 
its name ; the law will accuse thee enough. Linger not m, the 
justice-coittt listening to thy indictment. Loiter not in waiting 
to hear the sentence- Wo, anticipate the verdict. Appeal to 
Cffisar. Haste to the king for a pardon. Struggle thitherward, 
though in fetters ; and cry aloud, and collect the whole lemaining 
strength of thy will in the outcry — I believe ; Lord, help my 
uiiidief! Disclaim ail right of property in thy fetters. Say that 
they belong to the old man, and that thou dost but carry them to 
the grave, to be buried with their owner I Fix thy thought on 
what Christ did, what Christ suffered, what Ohrist is — as i!' thou 
wouldst fiO the hollowness of thy soul with Christ. K he emptied 
himself of glory to become sin for thy salvation, must not thou be 
emptied of thy sinful self to become righteousness in and through 
his agony and the effective merits of his Cross ?* By what other 

* Qoimanifestedin. thejlesh is atei'nity in the form of time. But eternity 
iu j:e1]itioii to time ie as the absolute to tJie conditional, or the real to the 
apparent, and Redemption must partake of hoth ■) — always perfected, for it 
ia a IB'iai of the Eternal ; — eontmuoue, for it is a process in relation to man ; 
the former the alone objectively, and therefore UQivereally, true. That Re- 
demption is an opus perfeciam, a finished work, the claim to which is con- 
ferred in Baptism : that a Christiau can not speak or tliink aa if his re- 
demption by the blood, and his justification by the righteousness of Christ 
alone, were future or contingent events, but must both say and t^iik, I bave 
been redeemed, I am jnstified; lastly, that for aa many as are received into 
his Ohnrch by Baptism, Christ has oondemoed am in the flesh, has made it 
dead in law, that is, no longer imputable as guilt, lias destroyed the objec- 
tive reality of sin; — these ore truths, wbifth all the Reformed Churches, 
Swedish, Danish, Evangelical (or Lutheran), the Reformed (the Calvinistio 
in mid-Germany, Holland, France, and Geneva, so called), lastly, the Church 
of England, and the Church of Scotland — ^uay, the best and most learned 
divines of the Roman Oatholie Chui'cli have united in upholding as moat 
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a. -what other form, is it possible for thee to staaid in the 
e of the Holy Ono ? With what mind wouldst thou come 
before God, if not with the mind of Him, in whom alone God 
loveth the world ? "With good advice, perhaps, and a, little 
assistance, thou wouldst rather cleanse and patch up a mind of 

certain and neccssaiy ortLeles of tikitb, and the etfectual preaehbg of which 
Lutler declares to be the appropriate criterion fltmiU vel caHeniii Scclesiie. 
The Church Is. stimdiag or falling, aecoi'ding aa this doctrine Is supported, 
or oTBclooked, or oouDtarvened. Nor has the contrary dootriue, accordiog 
to whioh the baptized are ;^et each individually to be r^led, conrerted, and 
choaen, with all the corollarlea fi^om tliis aasumption, the watching for signs 
nnd Bwiajble assurances, the frames, and the states, and the feelings, and the 
sudden oouTeraions, the oontagioiia fever-boils of the (most unfitly, so tailed) 
Evangelicals, and Armintan Methodists of the day, been in any ^e tsught 
or eountenaneed by any known and aeoredited Christian Church, or by any 
hody and aucoession of learned divines. On the other band, it has rarely 
happened that the Church has not heea troubled by Pharisaic and fanatical 
individuals, who have sought, by working on the fears and feelings of the 
weaJ; and unsteady, that celebi-ity wMoh they could not obtain by learning 
and orthodoxy; and alas I so subtle is the poison, and so malignant in its 
operation, that it is almost hopelras to attempt the cure of any person, once 
infected, more particularly when, as most often happens, the patient is a 
woman. IKoc does Luther, in his nunierous and aduiirable discourses on this 
point, conceal or palliate the difficulties which the carnal mind, that works 
\mder many and different disguises, throws in tlie way to prevent the lay- 
ing firm hold of the truth. One most mischievous and very populmr mis- 
belief must ba cleared away in the first Instance — the presumption, I mean, 
that whatever is not quite simple, and what any plain body can understand 
at the first hearmg, can not be of necessary belief, or among the fuudamea- 
ta! articles or essentials of Christian feith. A docile childlike mind, a defer- 
ence to the authority of tlie Churches, a presumption of tlie truth of doc- 
trines that have been received ajxA taught as true Ipf the whole Church in 
all times ; reliance on the positive dedaratlona of the Apoatle — iu short, all 
the eonvictious of the truth of a doctrine that are previous to a perfect in- 
sight into its truth, beoauae these conviotions, with the affections and dispo- 
sitions aeoompaQyuig them, are the very means and conditions of attaJuing 
to that ins^bt — and study of, and quiet meditation on, them -with a gradual 
^owth of spiritual knowlei^e and earnest prayer for its increase ; all these, 
to eaxih and all of which the young Christian Is so repeatedly and fervently 
eshorted by St, Paul, are to be superseded, because, forsooth, truths needful 
for all men must be quite simple and easy, and adapted to the capadtj of 
all, even of the plainest and dullest understanding] What can not be 
poured all at once on a man, can only be supererogatory drops fi-om the 
emptied shower-bath of religions instruction 1 But surely, the more rational 
inference would be, that the feitb, which is to save the whole man, must 
have its roots and justifying grounds in the very depths of our being. And 
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thy own, and offer it as thy ailmission-right, thy qualitication to 
Him who charged his angels with folly .' Oh '. take couusel of 
thy reason. It will show thee how impossible it is that even a 
world should merit the love of eternal wisdom, and all-sufficing 
beatitude, otherwise than as it is contained in that all-perfect 
Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit eoatemplateth himself and the 
plenitude of his infinity — the Only-Begotten before all ages, the 
beloved Son, in whom, the Fath&r is indeed well pleased .' 

And as the mind, so the body with which it is to be clothed ; 
as the indweller, so the house in which it is to be the abiding- 
place,*' There is but one wedding-garment, in which we can 

he who can read the ■writings of the Apostles, John and Paul, without find- 
iug io almost every pi^e a cooficTnation of thia, must liave looked at them, 
as at the sun in an. eelipee, through blackened glasses. 

* St. Faul blende both ibrms of expression, and asserts the siune doetriue, 
when apeaMng of the eeleslial body prorided for thenevi mim in the spiritual 
fleah and blooii, that ie, the inforniing power and Tivifio life of the ineacnate 
Word : for the blood is the life, and the flesh the power) — when speaking, 
I 811.7, of this celestial bodi/ ea a house nol made wit/i hands, eternal in the 
heavens, yet bcOught down to us, made appropriable by feith, and ours — he 
.aM£,for m thU earthly hotae {lha,t is, this mortal life, as the inward prin- 
ciple or enei-gj of our tabernacle, ol" outward and Benaible body) toe groim, 
eamsitly desiring to be clothed wpon mtJi our house whiek is from heaven : 
not that we viimld be unclothed, bitl elotlied upon, that morlalitii might he 
swallowed up of life. 8 Cor. v. 1-4. 

The last four words of the first verse (_etemal in, the heaeemj eompai-ed 
wifh the conclusion of v. 2 (_whicJi' is from heatieti,), preaeot a coineidenee 
with John iu. IS, "Amino rnan hath ascendedtip to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, eventlie Son of Man, which is in heaven." Would not the 
eoinddfliioe be more appacent, if the words of John had been rendered word 
for word, even to a disregard of the English idiom, aJid with what would 
be servile and superstilions fidelity iu the translaiioa of a common classio ) 
I can see no reason why the oMeif, so freq^uent in St. John, should not be 
rendered liternlly, no one ; and there may be a reason why it should. 1 
have some doubt likewise respecting the omission of the definite articles 
rdv, Toi, Tij — and a greater as to the iv Hv, both in this place and in .John i. 
18, being adequately rendered by our which is. What sense some of the 
Greek Fathers attained to, or inferred from, St Paul's in the heavens, the 
ibeoli^cal student {and to theologians is this note principally addressed) 
may find in Waterland's letters to a Country Clergyman — a divine, whose 
judgment and strong sound sense are as unqueBtionahle as his learning and 
orthodoxy. A Clergyman, in fiiE orders, who has ncTer read the works of 
Bull and Waterlaad, has a duty yet to perform. 

Let it not be objected, that, forgetful of my owu. professed aversion to 
allegorical intei'pretations, I have, in this note, fallen into the fond humor 
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sit down at the marriage feast of Heaven : and tliat is the bride- 
groom's own gift, when, he gave himself for us, that "we might 
live in Iiim find he in us. There is but one robe of righteousness, 
even the apiritua! body, formed by the assimilative power of faith, 
for whoever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man, and drinketh liis 
blood. Did Chiist come flrom Heaven, did the Son of God leave 
the glory which he had with his Father before the world began, 
only to show ns a way to life, to teach truths, to tell us of a 
resurrection ? Or saith he not, latn the way — lam the truth — 
I am the resurrection and the life 1 

APSOEISM XIX. 

. Field. 
The Komanists teach that sins committed after Baptism (that 
is, for the immense majority of Christians having Christian pa- 

of tie mjBtie divines, and allegorizera of Holy Writ. There is, believe me, 
a'widedifEercnee between symbolioal and allegorioal. If I say tliat the fl«ah 
and blood (eorpus noumeaoTt) of tJia Ihoai'nate Word are poiver and life, I 
say likewise that thia myeteriouB power and life are verily and actually the 
flesb and blood of ChciBt. They are the all^iorkers who turn the aixth 
chapter of the Gospel according to St. John, iht hard laying — who can hear 
ii I — after whieh time many of Christ's disciples, who had been eye-wit- 
DKsea of hie mighty tuii'Ocles, who had heard the sublime morality of his 
Sermon on the Mount, hod gloriSed God for the wisdom whtdi they bad 
heard, and had been prepared to acknowledge, This is indeed the Glaisf, — 
went back and walked no more with him 1 — the hard sajmgs, which evffli 
the Twelve were not yet competent to understand farther than that they 
were to be spiritually understood ; and which the chief of the Apostlea was 
content to receive with an implicit and antidpative IcaQi ! — they, I repeat, 
are lie allegorizers who inoraiiie th^ehard Bayinga, these high words of 
mystery, into a hyperbolical metaphor per ctdaehreiiin, which only means a . 
bdief of {he doctrine which Paul believed, an obedience to the law reepeet- 
iog whieh Paul was M/mietess, before the voioe nailed him on the road to 
Damascus I What every parent, every humane preceptor, would do when 
a child bad mtsmiderstood a. metaphor or apologue in a literal sense, we all 
know. But the meek and merdful Jesus suffered many of his dieeipleB to 
fall off from eternal life, when, to retain them, he had only to say, — ye 
simple ones 1 why are ye offended i My words, indeed, sound strange ; but 
I mean no more than what you have often and often heard from me before, 
with delight and entire acquiescence! — Oredat Jtidteus ! Non ego. It is 
auffident for me ffl know that I have used the language of Paul and John, 
as it was umlerBtood and interpreted by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Ii'enaius, 
and (if he does not err) by the whole Christian Ohnrch theu esisting. [See 
Table Talk. VI. 316, 317.— .Eit] 
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Knfs, aR their sins from the cradle to the grave) are not so re- 
mitted for Christ's sake, but that we must suffer that extremity 
of punishment which they deserve : and therefore either we must 
afflict ouMelves in such sort and degree of extremity as may an- 
swer the demerit of our sins, or be punished by God, here, or in 
the world to come, in such degree and aoit that his justice may 
ha satisfied. [As the encysted venom, or poison-bag, beneath the 
adder's fang, so does this doctrine lie beneath the tremendoi^ 
power of the Romish Hierarchy. The demoralizing influence of 
this dogma, and that it curdled the very life-blood in the veins of 
Chxistendom, it was given to Luther, beyond all men since Paul, 
to see, feel, and promulgate. And yet in his large Treatise on 
Repentance, how near to the spirit of this doctrine — even to the 
very walls and gates of Babylon — was Jeremy Taylor driven, in 
recoiling from the fanatical extremes of the opposite error I] But 
they that are orthodox, teach that it is injustice to require the 
paying of one debt twice. * * * It is no less absurd to say, as 
the Papists do, that our satisfaction is required as a condition, 
without which Christ's satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than 
to say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and he to whom it was 
due accepteth of the payment on. the condition that John pay it 
himself also. * * * The satisfaction of Christ is communicated 
and applied unto us withoxit suffering the punishment that sin 
deserveth [and e^entially involveth], upon the condition of our 
faith and repentance. [To which I would add : 'Without faith 
there ia no power of repentance : without a commencing repent- 
ance no power to faith : and that it ia in the power of the will 
either to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
is itself a consequence of the redemption of mankind, a free gift 
of the Redeemer ; the guilt of its rejection, tiie refusing to avail 
ourselves of the power, being all that we can consider as esclu- 
sivcly attributable to our own act.] 

Down IN pp. 235-6.) 

Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through the redemp- 
tive power of Christ's love, and of his perfect obedience during 
his voluntary assuniption of humanity, is expressed, on account 
of the resemblance of the consecjuenees in both cases, by the pay- 
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meat of a debt for anoth i wh oh debt the pa\er I il not him- 
seli' incuTred. Now the impropriation of this nietapl r — (thn.t 
is, tlie taking it literally) — by transfer! ing the simeiess from the 
consequeatB to the antecedents or mlemtig the identity of the 
causes fcom a resemblance m. the efleota — this is the point oa 
■which I am at issue and the view or scheme of Redemption 
grounded on this ooniusion 1 beheve to be altogethei un-Scrip- 

Indeed, I know not m what other instance I could better ex- 
empUfy the species of soplustiy noticed in p 245 a" the Aristo- 
telean /lei&^aqis sis Slio yho^ or clandestine pasyng oier into a 
diverse kind. The puipose of a metiphoi is to illustrate a some- 
thing less known by apartial identification of it with some other 
thing better understood, or at least raoie familiar Now the ai- 
ticle of Redemption may be consideied m a two-fold relation — m 
relation to the antecedent, that is, the Redeemei's act, as the 
efficient cause and conditiou of redemption , and in lelatinn to 
the consequent, that is, the effects in and for the Redeemed 
Now it is the latter relation, m which the subject is treated of, 
set forth, expanded, and enforced by ^t Paul The mysterious 
act, the opeiative cause, is transcendent Factum eU and be- 
yond the infotmation contained in the enunciation of the fact, it 
can be characterized only by the consequences It la the conse- 
quences ol the act of Redemption, which the zealous Apostlo 
would bnng home to the mind^ and aiFections both of Jews and 
Gentiles Now the Apostle's opponents and gamsayers were 
prmcipally ol the former class. They were Jews : not only Jews 
unconverted, but such as had partially received the Grospel, and 
who, sheltenng then national prejudices under the pretended au- 
thority of Christ s original Apostles and the Church in Jerusalem, 
set themselves up against Paul as followers of Cephas. Add too, 
that Paul himself was a Hebrew of the Hebrews ; intimately 
versed in the Jews' religion above many his equals in his own 
nation, and above measure zealous of the traditions of his fa- 
thers. It might, therefore, have been anticipated that his rea- 
soning would receive its outward forma and language, that it 
would take its predominant colors, from his own past, and his op- 
ponents' present, habits of thinking ; and that his figures, images, 
anaiogie? and references would be taken preferably from objects, 
opimons, events, and ritual observances over uppermost in the 
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imaginations of his own countrymen. And stich we find them ; 
— yet so judiciously selected, that the prominent forms, the fig- 
urea of most ftequeut recui'rence, are drawn from points of belief 
and practice, forms, laws, rites and customs, which then prevailed 
through the whole Eoman world, and were common to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Now it would he difficult if not impossible to select points 
better suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and 
yet having a special interest for the Jewish converts, than those 
are from which the learned Apostle has drawn tl e to prmc pal 
metaphors, by which he illustrates the blessed con er[uen es of 
Christ's redemption of mankind. These are S n fie n s, 

sacrificial eipiation. 2. Reconciliation, atone ent h« al ajj* 

. * This word ocouvs but OQoe in the New Teataraeat Ron h mar- 

ginal renderiog being rtiionciHatioii, The pei'sonal noun, «aTo3,/lo«Tj/f, la 
still in use with the modern ttreeks for a money-ohongCT, or one who takes 
the dabaaed carFeD<Tf, ao general in couGtiriee under a despotic or other dis- 
honest govecnment, in eiobange for sterling coin or bnliion ; the purchaser 
paying the saTaXXayij, that ia, the differMce. hi the alder Greek writers, 
the verb means to esohimge for an opposite, os, icaTa2,Xaa(!CTi) r^v cx^fniv 
Toic nTamuToil — Ha exchanged within himself enmitj for friendship (that 
is, he reaoneiled himself), wiUihia party; — or, as we aay, made it up with 
them, an idiom which (with whatever loss of dignity) gives the exact force 
of the word. He made up the diffei-ence. The Hebrew word, of vary fre- 
quent ooeurrence in the Pentateuch, which we render by the substantive 
atonement, has its radical or visual image in copher, pitch. Oen. vi 14, 
Thou shcdt pitch it iniihin and viithout with piiek ;-~henee to unite, to fill 
up a breach or leak, the word expressing both the act, namely the bringiag 
together what had been previously separated, and the means, op material, 
by which the rc-union is effected, as in our English verba, to caulk, to sol- 
der, to poy or pay (from poire, pitch), and the Fi'ench tuiusr. Thence, meta- 
phocioally, expiation, the piactila having the sajoe root, and being grounded 
on another property or use of gums and reains, the supposed cleansing 
powers of fhOT^ fuougafion; JVmni. viii 21 ; made atoneiaetit for the Lmitea 
to cleaase them. — lastly (or if we are to behave the Hebrew Lexicons, prop- 
erly and most frequently) it means ransom. But if by proper, the inter- 
pretera mean primary and radical, the assertion does cot need a confutation :' 
all radicftla bflonging to oae or other of three classes ; — 1. Interjections, or 
sounds expressing sensations or passions. 2. ImitatioUB of sounds, as aplash, 
POET, whiz, Ac, 8. and principally, visual images, objects of sight. But as 
to fi'equenoy, in all the numerous {fifty I beheve) instances of the word in 
the Old Testament, I have not found one in which it can, or at least need, 
be rendered by nuiBom; though beyond aE doubt ciuisom is used in the 
Epistle to Timothy as an equivalent term. 
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3. HaasoHi from slavery, redemption, the buying- }i icl. igam or 
being bought back. 4. Satislkclion of a creditoi o claims by a 
payment of the debt. To one or other of these fota heads i\\ 
the numerous forms and exponents of Christ's m-ediation m Rt 
Paul's writings may be referred. And the very number and va- 
riety of the words or periphrases used by him to express one and 
the same thing-, furnish the strongest presumptive proof that all 
alike were used metaphorically. [In the following notation, let 
the small letters represent the eiTects or consequences, and the 
capitals the efficient causes or antecedents. "Whether by causes 
we mean acts or agents, is indifferent. Now let X signify a 
transcendent, that is, a cause beyond our comprehension, and not 
■within the sphere of sensible experience ; and on the other hand, 
let A, B, 0, and D represent each one known and familiar cause, 
in reference to some single and characteristic effect : namely, A 
in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, and D to n. Then I say X + 
k 1 m n is in different places expressed by A + k ; B + 1; O+m; 
D + n. Arid these I should «a!l metaphorical exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloved disciple, who leaned ou the Lord's 
bosom, the Evangelist "tiid: Ttveupa, that is according to the spirit, 
the inner and substantial truth of the Christian Creed — John, 
recording the Eedeemer's o-wn words, enunciates the fact itself, 
to the full extent in which it is eaimoiable for the human mind, 
simply and without any metaphor, by identifying it in kind with 
a fact of hourly occurrence — expressing it, I say, by a familiar 
fact the same in kind with that intended, though oS a far lower 
dignity ;— by a fact of every man's experience, known to all, yet 
not better understood than the fact described by it. In the re. 
deemed it is a re-generation, a birth, a spiritual seed impregnated 
and evolved, tb.e germinal principle of a higher tmd enduring life, 
of a spiritual life — that is, a life the actuality of which is not 
dependent on the material body, or limited by the ciroumstanccB 
and processes indispensable to its organization and subsistence. 
Briefly, it is the differential of immortality, of which the assimi- 
lative power of faith and lovo is the integrant, and the life in 
Christ the integration. 

But even this would be an imperfect statement, if we omitted 
the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of our earthly tab- 
ernacle which we call death, there is another death, not the 
mere negation of Jife, but its positive opposite. And as there is a 
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mystery of life, and an assimilation to the pimciple of life, even 
to him who is the Liie ; so is there a mystery of death, and an 
Msimilation to the principle of evil ; a fructifying of the corrupt 
seed, of ■which death is the germination. Thus the regeneration 
K> spiritual life is at the same time a redemption from the spiritual 

Kespecting the Redemptive Act itself, and the Divine Agent, 
we know from revelation that he was made a guickening 
(^(uoKoioSc, life-making) Spirit : and that in order to this it was 
necessary that God should be manifested in the Jiesh ; that the 
Eternal Word, through whom and by whom the world (xiw/ios, 
the order, beauty, and auBtaiaing law of visible natures) was and 
is, should be made flesh, assume our humanity peraonally, fulfil 
all righteousness, and so suffer and so die for us, as in dying to 
conquer death for as many as should receive him. More than 
this, the made, the possibility, we are not competent to know. 
It is, as hath been already observed ooncerning the primal a«t 
of apostasy, a mystery by the necessity of the subject — a mystery 
which at all event* it will be time enough for us to seek and ex- 
pect to uuderstand, when wo understand the mystery of our nat- 
ural life, and its conjuncfion with mind and wiU and personal 
identity. Even the truths that are given to us to know, we can^ 
know only through faith in the spirit. They are spiritual things, 
which must be spiritually discerned. Such, however, being the 
means and the effects of our redemption, well might the lervent 
Apostle associate it with whatever was eminently dear and pre- 
cious to erring and afflicted mortals, and (where no expression 
could be commensurate, no single title be other than, imperfect) 
seek from similitude of effect to describe the superlative boon, by 
successively transferring to it, as by a superior claim, the name 
of each several act and ordinance, habitually connected in the 
minds of all his hearers with leelings of joy, confidence, and 
gratitude. 

Do you rejoice when the atonement made by the priest has 
removed the civil stain ftom your name, restored you to your 
privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced you in the respect 
of your brethren ? — Here is an atcnement which taltes away a 
deeper and worse stain,. aQ eating canker-spot in the very heart 
of your personal being. This, to as many as receive it, gives the 
privilege to become sons of God {John i, 13) ; this will admit 
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you to tlie society of angels, and insure to you the rights of broth- 
erhood with spirits made perfect (Heb. xii. 22). Hero is a san- 
rtfice, a sin-offering for the whole world : and a High Priest, who 
is indeed a Mediator ; who, not in type or shadow, but in very 
truth, and in his own riglit, stands iu the place of Man to Grod, 
and of God to Man ; and who receives as a Judge what he of- 
fered as an advocate. 

Would you bo grateful to one who had ransomed you from 
slavery uiider a bitter foe, or who brought you out of captivity ? 
Here is redemption from a far direr sla,very, the slavery of siu 
unto death; and he who gave himself for the ransom, has taken 
captivity captive. 

Had you by your own fault alienated yourself from your best, 
your only sure friend ; — had you, like a prodigal, cast yourself 
out of your Father's house ; — would you not love the good Sa- 
maritan, who should reconcile you to your friend ? Would you not 
prize above all price the intercession, which had brought you back 
from husks, and the tending of swine, and restored you to your 
father's arms, and seated you at your father's table ? 

Had you involved yourselves in a heavy debt for certain gew- 
gaws, for high-seasoned meats, and intoxicating drinks, and glis- 
tering apparel, and in default of payment had made yourself over 
as a bondsman to a hard creditor, who, it was foreknown, would 
enforce the bond of judgment to the last tittle ; — with what emo- 
tions would you not receive the glad tidings that a stranger, or a 
friend whom in the days of your wantonness you had neglected 
and reviled, had paid the debt for you, had made satisfaction to 
your creditor ? But you have incurred a debt of death to the 
evil nature ; you have sold yourself over to sin ; and, relatively 
to you, and to all your means and resources, the seal on the bond 
is the seal of necessity. Its stamp is the nature of evil. But 
the stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend has come, even 
the Son of Ofod from heaven : and to as many as have faith in 
his name, I say — the debt is paid for you ;— the satisfaction has 
been made, 

Now, to simplify the argument, and at the same time to bring 
the question to the test, we will confine our attention to the figure 
last mentioned, namely, the satisfaction of a debt. Passing by 
our modern Alogi, who find nothing but metaphors in either 
Apostle, let us suppose for a moment, with certain divines, that 
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our .[jord's words, recorded by John, and which, in aU places re- 
peat and assert the same analogy, are to he regarded as meta- 
phorical ; ,and that it is the varied expressions of St. Paid that 
are to he literally interpreted : for example, that sin is, or in- 
volves, an infinite deht (in the proper and law-court sense of the 
word* debt)— a debt owing by us to the vindictive justice of God 
the Father, which can only be liquidated by the everlasting mis- 
ery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of suffering equal 
to this. Likewise, that trod the Father, by bis absolute decree, 
or (as some divines teach) throi^h the necessity of bis imcbange- 
able justice, had determined to exact the full sum ; which m.ust, 
therefore, be paid either by ourselves or by some other in our 
name and behalf. But tesides the debt which, all mantind con- 
tracted in and through Adam, as a homo puhlieus, even as a na- 
tion is bound by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every 
man (say these divines) is an insolvent debtor on his own score. 
In this fearful predicament the Son of God took compassion on 
mankind, and resolved to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the 
divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accordingly, by a-strango 
yet strict consequence, it Las been holden, by more than one of 
tJieae divines, that the agonies suftered by Christ were equal in 
amount to the sum total of the torments of all mankind here and 
hereailer, or to, the infinite debt, which in an endless succession 
of instalments we should have been paying to the divine justice, 
had it not been paid in fuU by the Son of God incarnate ! 

It is easy to say — " but I do not hold this, or we do not 
make this an article of our belief!" The true question is : " Do 
you take any part of it ; and can you reject the rest without be- 
ing inconsequent?" Are debt, eatisfection, payment in ftdl, 
cr^itor's rights, and the like, M<ww«a_propj-ia!, by which the very 
nature of Redemption and its occasion ate expressed ; — or axe 
they, with several others, figures of speech for the purpose of 
illHstrating.the nature and extent of the consequences and effects 
of the Redemptive Act, and to excite in the receivers a due sense 
of the magnitude and manifold operation of the boon, and of the 
love and gratitude due to the Redeemer? If stiO you reply, the 
former i then, as your whole theory is grounded on a notion of 
justice, I ask you — Is this justice a moral attribute ? But mo- 
rality commences with, and begins in, the sacred distinction be- 
tween thing and person. On this distinction all law, human and 
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divine, is grounded ; consequently, the law of justice. If yoR at- 
tach any meaning to the term justice, as applied to God, it must 
be the same to which, you refer i^ifhen you aihrm or deny it of 
any other personal agent — gave only, that in ita attribution to 
God, you speak of it aa nnmixed and perfect. For if not, what 
do you mefin ? And why do you call it by the aame name? I 
may, therefore, with all right and reason, put the case as between 
man and man. For should it be found irreconcilable with the 
justice which the light of reason, made law in the conscience, 
dictates to man, how m.uch more must it be incongruous with the 
all-perfect justice of God ! "Whatever case I shordd imagine 
would be felt by the reader as below the dignity of the subject, 
and in some measure jarring with hisfeehngs; and in other re- 
spects the more familiar the case, the better suited to the present 
purpose. 

A sura of ilOOO is due from James to Peter, for which James 
has given a bond. He is insolvent, and the bond is on the point 
of being .put in suit against him, to Jaraes's utter ruin. At this 
moment Matthew steps in, pays Peter the thousand pounds, and 
discharges the bond. In this case, no man would hesitate to ad- 
mit, that a complete satisfaction had been made to Peter. Mat- 
thew's .£1000 is a perfect equivalent for the sum which James 
was bound to have paid, and which Peter had lent. It is the 
same thing, and this is altogether a question of things. Ifow 
instead of James's being indebted to Peter in a sum of money 
which (ho having become insolvent) Matthew pays for him, let 
me put the case, that James had been guiUy_of the basest and 
most hard-hearted ingratitude to a most worthy and affectionate 
motherj who had not only performed all the duties and tender 
offices of a mother, but whose whole heart was bound up in tliis 
her only child — who had foregone all the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
her health and the far greater part of her resources to rescue him 
ftom the consequences of his follies and excesses daring his youth 
and early manhood ; and to procure for him the means of his 
present rank and affluence — all which he had repaid by neglect, 
desertion, and open profligacy. Here the mother stands in the 
relation of the creditor ; and here too, I will suppose the same 
generous friend to interfere, and to perform with the greatest 
tenderness and constancy all those duties of a grateful and afiec- 
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tionate son, which James oug-ht to have performed. Will this 
satisfy the mother's claims on James, or entitle liim to lier es- 
teem, approbation, and blessing ? Or what if Matthew the vi- 
carious son, should at length address her in words to this pvir- 
pose : " Now, I trust you are appeased, and wiU be henceforward 
reconciled to James. I Iiave satisfied all your claims on him. 
I have paid his debt in full ; and you are too just to requite the 
same debt to he paid twice over. You will therefore regard him 
with the same complacency, and receive him into your presence 
with the same love, as if there had been no difference between 
tini and you. For I have made it up." What other reply 
could the swelling heart of the mother dictate than this : " 
misery ! and is it possible that you are in league with my unnat- 
ural child to insult me ? Must not the very necessity of your 
abandonment of your propher sphere Ibrm an additional evidence 
of his guilt ? Must not the sense of yowr goodness teach me 
more fully to comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him ? 
Must not the contrast of your merits magnify his demerits in hia 
mother's eye, and at once recall and embitter the conviction of 
the canker-worm iu his soul ?" 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by persuasion, or 
by additional and more mysterious influences, or by an inward 
co-agency, compatible with the existence of a personal will, 
James should be led to repent ; if through admiration and love 
of this great goodness gradually assimilating his mind to the 
mind of his benefactor, he should in hia own person become a 
grateful and dutiful child — then doubtless the mother would be 
■wholly satisfied ? But then the case is no longer a question of 
things, or a matter of debt payable by another. Kevertheless, 
the effect, — and the Reader will remember that it ia the effects 
and consequences of Ohriat's mediation, on which St. Paul is di- 
lating — the effect to James is similar in both cases, that is in 
the case of James, the debtor, and of James, the undutiful son. 
In both cases, James is liberated from a grievous burthen : and 
in both cases, he has to attribute Iiis liberation to the act and 
free grace of another The only difference is tbtt in the. former 
case (namely the payment of the debt) the beneficial act is, 
Mngly and without requnmg any reaction or co agency on the 
part of James the efficient cause ot his libtralion while in 
the latter case (namely that of Redemption) the beneficial 
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act is the first, the iadispenaable condition, and tlien, the co- 
eificieat. 

The professional student of theology will, perhaps, (inderatand 
the difFei'ent positions asserted in the preceding argument more 
readily if they are presented syhoptically, that is, hrowght at once 
within his view, in the form of answers to four questions, com- 
prising the constituent parts of the Scriptural doctrine of Kedemp- 
tion. And I trust that my lay readers of both sexes will not al- 
low themselves to be scared Irom the perusal of the following 
short catechism, by half a dozen Latin words, or rather words 
with Latin endings, that translate themselves into English, when 
I dare assure them, that they wiU encounter no other obstacle to 
their full ajid easy comprehension of the contents. 



QTJESTIONS, 

r 1. Agens caU&ator? 



I. The Agent and personal Cause of the Redemption of man- 
kind is — the co-external "Word and only begotten Son of the Liv- 
ing God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing (agojiisfes li^utfi^Vsro;), 
crucified, submitting to death, resurgent, communicant of his 
Spirit, ascendent, and obtaining for his Church the deeceirt and 
communion of the Holy Spirit, the Comfoitei 

II. The Causative Act la — a spintual and transcendent mys- 
tery, that passeih all underttandviig 

III. The Effect Oaused is — the being born anew ; as before in 
the flesh to the world, so now born in the spirit to Christ. 

IV. The Consequences from the Eficct are — sanctifieation 
from sin, and liberation from the mherent and penal consequen- 
ces of sin in the worlil to come, with all the means and processes 
of sanctifieation by the "Woid and the Spirit these consequents 
being the same for the sinnei lelatively to G-od and his own soul, 
as the satisfaction of a debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor ; 
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as the sacrificial atonpment nriie by the pne=t loi the tiansgres 
Bor of the Mosaic Law a^ the leconcihation to an aliejiated pa 
rent for a son who had estrano-ed himself fiom liib latliei s house 
and presence ; and as a redemptive lansom foi a slave oi captive 

How I complain, thit this luet^phonci! naming of the tiina 
cendent causative act through the medium, of its pioper effet.ts 
from actions and causes oi famihar oocunence connected with 
the former hy similarity oi result has been mistaken foi an m 
tended designation oi tho essential character of the causative act 
itself ; and that thus divines have interpreted de onim what wis 
spoken de singula, and magmhed a partial ei^uation mto a total 
identity. 

I will merely hint to my more learned readers, and to the pro- 
fessional students of theology, that the origin of this error is to he 
sought for in. the discussions of the Greek Fathers, and (at a later 
period) of the Schoolmen, on the obscure and abysmal subject of 
the divine A-seity, and the distinction between the 6il>i/ia and 
the ^ouii), that is, the Absolute Will, as the universal ground of 
all being, and the election and purpose of God in the Personal 
Idea, as the Father. And this view would have allowed me to 
express what I beheve to be the true import and Scriptural idea 
of Redemption in terms much more nearly resembling those used 
ordinarily hy the Calvinistic divines, and with a conciliative 
show of coincidence. But this motive was outweighed by the 
reflection, that I could not rationally have expected to be under- 
stood by those to whom I moat wish to be intelligible ; et si non 
vis inteUigi, cur vis legi ? 

Not to coutit«rvene the purpose of a Synopsis, I have detached 
the confirmative or explanatory remarks from the answers to 
questions II. and III., and place them below as scholia. A single 
glance of the eye will enable the reader to re-connect each with 
the sentenee it is supposed to follow. 



Nevertheless, tlie fact or actual truth having been assured to 
us by revelation, it is not impossible, by steadfast meditation on 
the idea and supernatural character of a personal Will, for a mind 
Bpiritually disciplined to satisfy itself, that the redemptive Act 
supposes (and that our redemption is even negatively conceivable 
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only on the supposition of) an Agent -who can at once act on the 
"Will as an exciting cause, quasi ah extra ; and in the "Will, as 
the condition of its potential, and the ground of its actual, being. 



Where two subjects, that stand to each other ia the relation of 
antithesis or contra iiatinction an, ctnaccted by i. middle term 
common to both the senaa of this middle term is miliilerently de 
terminable by eithei the prefeiabihty of the one or the other in 
any given case being decided by the ciicumatance of our more 
frequent experience of oi greater familiarity with the term in 
this Lonnection Thus if I put hydrogen and oxjgen gah ^ 
opposite poles the term gas it common to both and it is a 
matter of indiffuence by which of the two bodies 1 ascortain the 
sense of the term But if for the ctnjomt pui-poses oi connection 
and contrast, I oppose transparent crystalbaed alumen to opaque 
derb or uncrystailized alumen ; — it may easily happen to be far 
more convenient for me to show the sense of the middle term, that 
is alumen, by a piece of pipe-clay than hy a sapphire or ruby ; 
especially if I should be describing the beauty and preciousnesa of 
the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district where a ruby was 
a rarity which the fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. 
This is a plain rule of common logic directed in ita application by 



Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The two opposites 
here are Flesh and Spirit : this in relation to Christ, that in rela- 
tion to the world ; and these two opposites are connected by the 
middle tevm, Birth, which ia of course common to both. But for 
the same reason, as in the instance last-mentioned, the interpre- 
tation of the common term ia to be ascertained from its known 
sense, in the more familiar connection — birth, namely, in relation 
to our natural life and to the organized body, by which we belong 
to the present world. Whatever the word signifies in this con- 
nection, the same essentially in kind, though not in dignity and 
value, must be its signification in the otlier. How else could it 
be (what yet ia this text it undeniably is), the pimctjim indiffer- 
em, or nota communis of the thesis, Flesh or the "World and the 
antithesis Spirit or Christ ? We might therefore, upon the sup- 
position of a writer having been speaking of river-water in dis- 
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tmction from rain-water, as rationally pretend that m the latter 
ptrase, the term, water, was to be understood metaphorically, as 
that the word, Birth., is a motajihor, and means only so and bo in 
the Gospel according' to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a nnmerous and powerful party in. our 
Church, so numerous and powerful as not seldom to he entitled 
the Church, who hold and publicly teach, that " Regeneration ts 
only Baptism." Nay, the writer of the article on the lives of 
Scott and Hewtoa, in our ablest and most respectable Review, is 
but one among many who do not hesitate to brand the contrary 
opinion as heterodoxy, and schisniatical superstition.* I trust 
that 1 think as seriously as most men of the evil of schism ; hut 
with every disposition to pay the utmost deference to an acknowl- 
edged majority, including, it is said, a very large proportion of the 
present dignitaries of our Church, I can not but think it a 
sutScient reply, that if Regeneration means Baptism, Baptism 
must mean Regeneration ; and this too, as Christ himself has de- 
clared, a regeneration in the Spirit. Now I would ask these 
divines this simple question : Do they beliovingly suppose a 
spiritual regenerative power and agency inhering in or accom- 
panying the sprinkling of a few drops of water on an infant's 
fece ? They can not evade the question by saying that Baptism 
is a type or sign. For this would be to supplant their own asser- 
tion, that Regeneration means Baptism, ty the contradictory ad- 
mission, that Regeneration is the signijicaturn, of which Baptism 
is the significant. Unless, indeed, they would incur the absur- 
dity of saying, that Uegeneration is a type of Regeneration, and 
Baptism a tj-pe of itself— or that Baptism only means Baptism ! 
And this indeed is the plain consequence to which they might be 
driven, should they answer the above question in the negative. 

But if their answer be, " Yes ! wo do suppose and believe this 
efficiency in the Baptismal act" — I have not another word to say. 
Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to express a hope that, for 
conMstenoy's sake, they woidd speak less slightingly of the insuffla- 
tion, and extreme unction, used in the Eomish Church ; notwith- 
standing the not easily to be answered arguments of our Christian 
Mercury, the all-eloquent Jeremy Taylor, respecting the latter, — 
" which, since it is used when the man is above half dead, when 
he can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be nothing. 
* Scfl Quftvt. Review, vol, sxsi, p. IZ.—M. 
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For HO rational man can tliinlf, that any ceremony can make s, 
spiritual change without a spiritual act of him that is to be 
changed ; nor that it can work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally and after the manner of reasonable creatures."* 

It ia too obvious to require suggestion, that these words here 
quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the point in 
question ; as the babe is an unconscious subject, which the dying 
manneednotbe supposed to be. Myavowed convictions respect- 
ing Regeneration with the spiritual Baptism, as its condition and 
initiative [Luke iii. 16 ; Mark i. 7 ; 3Iatt. iii. 11), and of which 
the sacramental rite, the Baptism of John, was appointed by 
Christ to remain as the sign and figure ; and stili more, perhaps, 
my belief respecting the mystery of the Eucharist, — concerning 
which I hold the same opinions as Bucer,t Peter Martyr, and 
presumably, Cranmer himself— these convictions and this belief 
will, I doubt not, be deemed by the orthodox de inore Grotii, who 
improve the letter of Armini«s with the spirit of Socinus, suiB- 
cient data to bring me in guilty of irrational and superstitious 
mysticism. But I abide by a maxim which I learned at an early 
period of my theological studies, from Benedict Spinoza. Where 
the alternative lies between the absurd and the incomprehensible, 
no wise man can be at a loss which of the two to pilfer. To be 
called irrational, is a trifle : to bo so, and in matters of religion, 
is far otherwise : and whether the irrationality consisb in men's 
believing (that is, in having persuaded themselves that they be- 
lieve) against reason, or without reason, I have been early ia- 
structed to consider it as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with 
mischiefs, political and moral. And by none of my numerous in- 
structors so impressively aa by that great and shining light of our 
Church in the sera of her intellectual splendor. Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : Iromone of whose works.l and that of especial authority 
for the safety as well as for the importance of the principle, inas- 
much as it was written expressly ad populum, I will now, both 
for its own intrinsic worth, and to reUeve the attention, wearied, 
periaps, by the length and argumentative character of the pre- 
ceding discussion, interpose the following Aphorism. 

' Dedicat. to Holy Dyiog. — Ed. 

•j- Strjpe— Oraninar, Append,— Si 

i Worthy CammimitiBnt^ c iii. t>. S. — Ed. 
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APHORISM XX. 

Taylw. 
"Whatever is against right reason, that no faith can oblige us to 
believe. For though reason is not the positive and aflirmative 
measure of owe faith, and our faith ought to be larger than (spec- 
ulative) reason, and take something into her heart, that reason 
can never take into her eye ; yet in all our creed there can be 
nothing against reason. If reason justly contradicts an article, it 
is not of the household of faith. In this there is no difficulty, but 
that in practice we take care that wo do not call that reason, 
which is not so.* For although reason is a right judge,t yet it 
ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of faith, until all the in- 
formation be brought in ; all that is within, and ail that is with- 
out, all that is above, and all that is below ; all that concerns it 
in. experience, and all that concerns it in act ; whatsoever is of 
pertinent observation, and whatsoever is revealed. For else reason 
may argue very well, and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology .$ But 
■when our judge is fully and truly informed in all that whence she 
is to make her judgment, we may safely follow iier whithersoever 
she invitee us. 

APHORISM XXI. 

Taylor. 

He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against his own 
conscience : and therefore it is certain, no man serves Gfod with a 
good conscience, who serves him against his rea.8on. 

APHORISM XXII. 

Tnjior. 

By the eye of reason through the telescope of faith, that is, 
revelation, we may see what ^vithout this telescope we could 
never have known to exist. But as one that shuts the eye hard, 

« See ante, p. 341.— Kt 

\ Whioh it could not be in respect of spiritual trutiis and objects auper- 
Beosuoua, if it were the same with, anii merely anotlier name for the fiuiulty 
judgii^ aceoi'diog to eenaa — that is, the underatandiog, or (na Taylor moat 
often ealls it in diatinetiou from reason) discourse (dsscwsus seji faoaitas 
dUsursiva lel dismirsoria). The reasoa, so inatrupted and so actuated aa 
Taylor requires in the aentenoes immediately following, is what 1 have 
called the Spirit. [See mae, pp. 252, 353.— £'rf. 

% See ante, p. i^.—M. 
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and with violence curls tlie eye-lid, forces a fantastic fire from the 
crystalline humor, and espies a liglit that never shines, and sees 
thousands ol' little firea that never bwrn. ; so is he that blinds the 
eye of reason, and pretends to see by an eye of faith. He makes 
httle images of notions, and some atems dance fceibre liim ; but 
he is not guided by the light, nor instructed by the proposition, 
but sees like a man in his sleep. In no case can true reason and 
a right faith oppose each other. 



Le&B on my own account, than in. the hope of Ibrearming my 
youthful fi-iends, I add one other transcript iirom Bishop Taylor, 
as Horn a writer to whose name no taint or suspicion of Calvin- 
istic or sobismatical tenets can attach, and for the purpose of 
softening the offence which, I can not but foresee, wOl be taken 
at the positions asserted in the first paragi'aph of Aphorism TIL 
p. 229, and the documental proofs of the same in pp. 231, 232 ; 
and this by a foi-midable party composed of men ostensibly of the 
most dieaimilar creeds, regular Church-divines, voted orthodox by 
a great miajority of sufBrages, and the so-called free-thinking 
Chiistians, and Unitarian divines. ' It is the former class alone 
that I wish to conciliate : so far at least as it may be done by re- 
moving the aggravation of novelty from the offensive article. 
And surely the simple re-assertion of one of "the two great 
tilings," which Bishop Taylor could assert as a fact, — which, he 
took for granted, that no Christian would think of controverting, 
— should at least be controverted without bitterness by his suc- 
cessors in the Church. That which was perfectly safe and ortho- 
dox in 1657, in the judgment of a devoted Royalist and Episco- 
palian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy in 1825. For 
the rest, I am prepared to heat in answer — what has already 
been so often and with such theatrical effect dropped as an ex- 
tinguisher on my arguments — the famous concluding period of 
the fourth book of Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, de- 
clared by Dr. Parr to be the finest prose passage in English liter- 
ature. Be it so, I bow to so great an authority. But if the 
learned doctor would impose it on me as the truest as well as the 
finest, or expect rae to admire the logic ec[ually with the rhetoric 
— (juplara/iai — I start off As I have been un-English enough to 
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find Pope's tomb-epigram on Sii Isaac Newton nothing better 
than a gross and -vn-ongfol falsehood, conveyed in an enormous 
and irreverent hyperbole ; so with regard to this passage in ques- 
tion, free as it is from all faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood 
to confes^B, that in the sense in which the words " discover" and 
" prove'" are liere used and intended, I am not convinced of the 
truth of the pnnciple (that he alone discovers who proves), and 
I qnofctioa the correctiieES of the particular case, hronght as in- 
stance and confirmation, I doubt the validity of the assertion as 
a general nJe ; and I deny it, as applied to inatters of faith, to 
the verities of religion, in the belief of which there must always 
be somewhat of moral election, " an act of the will in it as well 
as' of the understanding, as much love in it as discursive power. 
True Christian faith must have in it something of in-evideace, 
something that must he made up by duly and by obedience."* — 
But most readUy do I admit, and most fervently do I contend 
that the miracles worked by Christ, both as miracles and as ful- 
filments of prophecy, both as signs and as wonders, made plain 
discovery, and gave unquestionable proof, of his divine character 
and authority ; that they were to the whole Jewish nation true 
and appropriate evidences, that He was indeed come who had 
promised and declared to their forefathers. Behold yowr God loiU 
come with vengecmce, even God teith a recompense. He taill come 
and. save yoM.f I receive them as proofs, therefore, of the truth, 
of every word which he taught who was himself The Word; and 
as sure evidences of the final victory over death and of the life to 
come, in that they were manifestations of Him, who said ; I am 
the resurrectitm and the life .' 

The obvious inference from the passage in question, if not its 
express import, is : Miracula exjierimenta cruMS esse, quHms sa- 
lts probandum erat, homines non, pecudttm instar, onmino peri- 
titros esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be altogether alien from 
the spirit, and without authority in the letter, of Scripture. I 
can recall nothing in the history of human belief that should in- 
duce me, I find nothing in ray own moral being that enables me, 
to understand it. I can, however, perfectly well understand, the 
readiness of those divines in hoc Faleii dictum ore plena jurare, 
qui nihil aliud in toto Evangelio invenire posse profitentter. 

i lule sii, 49,— .ffrf. 
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The most unqualified admiration of this superlative passage I find 
perfectly in cliaractor foe those, who while SocinJanism andUItra- 
Socinianism, are spreading like the roots of aa elm, on and just 
below the surface, through the whole land, and here and there 
at least have even dipped under the garden-fence of the Chvirch, 
and blunted the edge of the laborer's spade in the gayest parterres 
of our Baalhamon, — who, — while heresies, to which the framers 
and compilers oi' our Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have 
refused the very name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list 
of religious denominations for every city and laige town through- 
out the kingdom — can yet congratulate themselves with Dr. Pa- 
ley, in his book on the Evidences,* that the vent has not reached 
the foundation ; — that is, that the corruption of man's will ; that 
the responsibility of man in any sense in which it is not equaUy 
predicable of dogs and horses ; that the divinity of our Lord, and 
even his pre-existeace ; that sin, and redemption through the 
merits of Christ ; and grace ; and the especial aids of the Spirit ; 
and the efficacy of prayer ; and the subsistency of the Holy Ghost ; 
may all be extruded without breach or rent in the essentials of 
Christian Faith ; — ^that a man may deny and renounce them all, 
and remain a fimdamental Christian, notwithstanding ! But 
tliere are many who can not keep up with Latitudinarians of 
such a stride ; and I trust that the majority of serious believers 
are in this predicament. Now for all these it would seem more 
in character to be of Bishop Taylor's opinion, that tlie beUef in 
question is presupposed in a convert to the truth in Christ — but 
at all events not to circulate in the great whispering-gaDery of 
the religious Public suspicions and bard thoughts oi' those who, 
hke myself, are of this opinion ; who do not dare decry the reli- 
gioiw instincts of humanity as a baseless dream ; who hold, that 
to excavate the ground under the faith of all mankind, is a very 
questionable method of building up our faith as Christians ; who 
fear, that instead of adding to, they should detract fiom the 
hone* of the Iticamate "Word by disparaging the light of the 
Word, that was in the beginning, and which lighteth every man ; 
and who, under these convictions, can tranquilly leave it to be 
disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, between the 
fathers of the Unitarian Church on the one side, and Mairaonides, 
Moses Mendelssohn, and Leasing on the other, whether the fa- 

« Oondusion, Fnrt HI, cli. 8.—M. 
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moua passage in Paley does or does not contain the ttiree dialectic 
flaws, peHtio prineipii, argumentum in drcido, and argumentwm 
contra rem apremisso rem ipsam inckidenfe. 

Yes ! fervently do I contend, that to satisfy the uaderstaading 
that there is a future state, was not the specific object of the 
Christian Dispensation ; and that aeither the belief of a future 
state, nor the rationality of this belief, is the exclusive attribute 
of the Christian rehgion. An essential, a fundamental, article of 
all rehgion it is, and therefore of the Christian ; but otherwise 
than as in connection with the salvation of mankind from the 
terrors of that state, among the essential articles peculiar to the 
Gospel Creed (those, for instance, by which it is core Jra-distin- 
guished from the creed of a religious Jew), I do not place it. 
And before sentence is pMsed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget who it was that assured us, that 
if a man did not believe in a state of retribution after death, pre- 
viously and on other grounds, MeifAer would he believe, though a 
man should be raised from the dead. 

Again, I am questioned as to my proofs of a future state by 
men who are so far, and only so far, professed believers, that they 
admit a God, and the existence of a law from God. I give them : 
and the questioners turn from me with a scoff or incredulous 
smile. Now should others of a leas scanty ci-eed infer the weak- 
ness of the reasons assigned by me from their failure in convin- 
cing these men ; may I not remind them, who it was, to whom a 
similar question was proposed by men of the same class ? But 
at all events it will be enough for my own support to remember 
it; and to know that He held such questioners, who could not 
find a sufficing proof of this great all concerning verity in the 
words, Tfie God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of 
Jacob unworthy of any other answer — men not to he satisfied by 
any proof — by any such proofe, at least, as are compatible with 
the ends and purposes of all religions conviction ; — by any proofs 
that would not destroy the faith they were intended to confirm, 
and reverse the whole character and quality of its effects and in- 
fluences. But if, notwithstanding all here offered in defence of 
my opinion, I must stiO be adjudged heterodox and in error, — 
what can I say but that malo cum Flatone errare, and take ref- 
uge behind the ample shield of Bishop Jeremy Taylor ? 
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APHOEKBi xxnr. 

In ordei: to his own glory, and for tJie manifestation of his 
goodness, and that the accidents of this world might not over- 
much trouble those good men who suffered evil thiaiga, God was 
pleased to do two great things. The one was : that he sent his 
Son into the world to take upon Kim, our natui'e, th t y '<^^^ 
might submit to a necessity, from which God's own So w n t 
exempt, when it behooved even Christ to suffer, anl t t 
into glory. The other great thing was : that God did n t ly 
by revelation and the sermons of the Pi-ophets to his CI n h b t 
oven to all mankiad competently teach, and effect !y p rsuade 
that the soul of man does not die ; that though things were ill 
here, yet to the good who usually feel most of the evils of this 
life, they should end in honor and advants^s. And therefore 
Cicero had reason on his side to conclude, that there is a time 
and place after this life, wherein the wicked shall be punished, 
and the virtuous rewarded ; when he considered that Orpheus 
and SocratM, and many others, just men and benefactors of man- 
kind, were either slain or oppressed to death by evil men. Anil 
all these received not the promise. But when virtue made men 
poor, and free speaking of brave truths made the wise to lose 
their hberty : when an excellent hfe hastened an opprobrious 
death, and the obeying reason and our conscience lost us our 
lives, or at least all the means and conditions of enjoying them : 
it was but time to look about for another state of things where 
justice should rule, and vh-tue find her own portion. And there- 
fore men cast out every line, and turned every stone, and tried 
every argument ; and sometimes proved it well, and when they 
did not, yet they believed strongly ; and they were sure of the 
thing, when they were not sure of the ara^ument.* 



A fact may be truly stated, and yet the cause or reason as- 
signed for it mistaken, or inadequate, or pars pro toto,- — one only 
or few of many that might or should have been adduced. The 
preceding Aphorism is an instance in point. The phteitotneiitm 
here brought forward by the Bishop, as the ground and o 

* Spi'iiioii st the Funeral of Sif Geoi'ge D.ihton.—M. 
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of men's belief of a future state — namely, the frequent, not to 
Bay ordinary, disproportion between moral worth and worldly 
prosperity — must, indeed, at all times and in all countries of the 
civilized world have led the observant aud reflecting few, the 
men of meditative habits and strong feelings of natural equity, to 
a nicer consideration of the current belief, whether instinctive or 
traditional. By forcing the soul in upon herself, this enigma of 
Saint and Sage from Job, David and Solomon, to Claudian and 
BoetiuB, — this perplexing disparity of success and desert, — has, I 
doubt not, with such men been the occasion of a steadier and 
more distinct consciousness of a something in man difierent in 
kind, and which not merely distinguishes but contradistinguishes 
him from brute animals — at the same time that it has brought 
into closer view an enigma of yet harder solution — the fact, I 
mean, of a contradiction in the human being, of which no traces 
are observable elsewhere in animated or inanimate nature : — a 
stru^le of jarring impulses ; a mysterious diversity between the 
injunctions of the mind and the elections of the will; and (last 
not least) the utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying 
qualities of the things around us, that yet are the only objects 
which our senses discover, or our appetites require us to pursue : 
— Whence for the finer and more contemplative spirits the ever- 
strengthening suspicion, that Xhe two phenomena must in some 
way or other stand in close connection with each other, and that 
the riddle of fortune and oircumstanco is but a form or effluence 
of the riddle of man: — and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both pi-oblema is to be sought for — Whence the presenti- 
ment, that this solution will be found— in the contra-distinctive 
constituent of humanity, in the something of human natuve which 
is exclusively human : — and — as the objects discoverable by the 
senses, as^ the bodies ^aud substanc es that we can touch, j neas- 
jiXfi, an d weigh , are either mere totals, the unity of which results 
from the parts, and is of course only apparent ; or su bstance s, 
the unity of actio n o f which is o wing to the na ture or arrange- 
ment _gf the partible b odieswhich they actu ate "oF'agt-rfnagEqti. 
(steam for instance, in a steam-engine ;) — as on tlie one hand the 
condition and known or conceivable properties of all the objects 
which perish and utterly cease to be, together vrith aD the prop- 
erties which we ourselves have in common with these perishable 
things, difier in kind from the acts and properties peculiar to our 
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humanity, so that the formev can not even be 
without a. contrailictioii in. terms, be predinated, of the proper and 
immediate subject of the latter — (for who would aot smile at an 
ounce of truth, or a square foot of honor ?) — aud as, on the other 
hand, whatever things in visible nature have the character of 
permanence, and endure amid continual flux unchanged like a 
rainbow in a faet-flying shower (for example, beauty, order, har- 
mony, finality, law), are all akin to the pectdia of humanity, are 
all congenera of mind and will, withoutwhich indeed they would 
not only exist in vain, as pictures for moles, but actually not 
exist at aU ; — hence, finally, the conclusion that the soul of man, 
as the subject of mind and will, miBt hkevrise possess a principle 
of permanence, and be destined to endure. And were these 
grounds lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will raalte 
a scale descend, where there is nothing in the opposite scale, or 
painted weights, which have only an illusive reliefer prominence 
so in the scale of immortality slight reasons are in eifect weighty, 
and sufficient to determine the judgment, there being no counter- 
weight, no reasons against them, and no facts in proof of the con 
trary, that would not prove equally well the cessation of the eye 
on the removal or diffraction of the eye-glass, and the dissolution 
or incapacity of the musician on the fracture of his instrument or 
its strings 

But though I agiee with Tayloi bo fdr as not to doubt that the 
misallotment ot woildly goods and fortunes wis one prmcipal oc 
oasiott e-\.citjng weU.-dispo'ied and spiritually aw aliened natures 
by reflections and reasonings such as I have heie lupposed to 
mfiture the pre-entunent of immortality into fuU consciousness 
inlo a prmciple of action "md a ■« ell spring of strength and conso- 
lation ; I can not concede to this circumstance any thing like the 
importance and extent of efiicacy which he in this passage attrib- 
utes to it. I am persuaded, that as the belief of all mankind, of 
all* tribes, and nations, and languages, in all ages, and in all 

* I Bay all : for the aoeonnts of oae or two tvavelling FpencU pliiloBO- 
phera, professed atheists Hod partisans of iniidalitj, reBpaoting one or two 
A frifHii hordes, Caffrea, and poor outlawed Bosohmen, hunted out of their 
humanity, ought not ia be regarded as esoeptiops. And as to Hearue'e aa- 
sertion respecting the non-exiBtence and rejection of the belief among the 
Copper-Indians, it is not only hazarded ou very weak and iosvifBoient 
grounds, but he himself, in another part of Ms work, uaooiiscioiialy auppltea 
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s of social union, it must be lefeired to f-u deeper grounds, 
nan as man ; and that its Jibiea are to be traced to 
the tap-root of humanity, I h'sve long enteitamed and do not 
hesitate to avow, the conviction thtt the argument from wniver- 
BaJity of belief urged by Barrow and others in pioof of the first 
article of the Creed, is neithei m point of lai-t — foi two very dif- 
ferent olgects maybe intended, and two or more diverse and even 
contradictory conceptions may be expressed, by the same name — 
nor in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and unexceptionable, as 
the argument from the same ground for the continuance of our 
pei-sonal being after death. The bull-calf butts with smooth and 
nnarined brow. Throughout animated nature, of each charac- 
teristic organ and facility there exists a pre-assurance, an instinc- 
tive and practical anticipation ; and no pre-assurance common to 
a whole species does in ajiy instance prove delusive.* All other 
prophecies of nature have their exact fulfilment — in every other 
ingrafted word of promise, Nature is found true to her word ; 
and is it in her noblest creature that she tells her first he ? — (The 
Reader will, of course, understand, that I am here speaking in 
the assumed character of a mere naturalist, to whom no light of 
revelation had been vouchsafed ; one, who 



Not knowing what te loved, bnt loved it alL) 

Whether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's argu- 
ment is to be received with more or less qualification, the fact 
itself, as stated in the concluding sentence of the ApboriBm, re- 
mains unaftected, and is beyond exception true. 

data, from wheiiee the ocmtrary may safely be eiKaeluded. Heame, perhaps, 
put down bis friend Motannabbi's Fort-philoaopliy ior the opioion of lua 
ti'ibe -, and from his high appreeiation of the moral character of this mur- 
dei^oua gymnosophist, it migbt, I fear, be itlferred, tbsk Heai'oe himself was 
not the very pei'son one would, of all others, have chosen for the purpose 
of inatitutiog the inquiry. 

* See Baroo field's Letters from New SouHi Wales. The poor natives, 
the lowest in the soale of humanity, evince no aymptom of any religion, or 
the belief of any superior power ss the mafeer of the world; but yet have 
DO doubt that the spirits of thmr ancestors survive in the form of porpoises, 
and mindful of their descendanta, with imperiahable affeetion, drive the 
whales ashore for them to feast on. 
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If other argument and yet higher authority were required, I 
might refer to St. Paul's Epistle to the Bomans, and to the Epis- 
tle to the Hehrewa, which whether written hy Paul, or, as Luther 
conjectured, by Apolloa, is out of all donht the work of an Apos- 
tolic man filled with the Holy Spirit, and composed white the 
Temple and the glories of the Temple worship were yet in ex- 
istence. Several of the Jewish and still Judaizing converts had 
hegun to vacillate in their faith, and to stumble at the stumh- 
ling-Btone of the contrast between the pomp and splendor of the 
old Law, and the simpHcity and humility of the Christian 
Church. To break this sensual charm, to unfascinate these be- 
dazzled brethren, the writer to the Hebrews institutes a compar- 
ison between the two rehgions, and demonstrates the superior 
spiritual grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity of the 
religion of Christ. On the other kand, at Home where the Jews 
formed a numerous, poweriiti, and privileged class (many of them, 
too, by their proselyting zeal and frequent disputations with the 
priests and phUosophera trained and exercised polemics), the re- 
cently-founded Christian Church was, it appears, in greater dan- 
ger from the reasonings of the Jewish doctors and even of its own 
Judairing members, respecting the use. of the new revelation. 
Thus the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove the 
superiority of the Christian religion ; the object of the Epistle to 
the Romans to prove its necessity. How there was one argu- 
ment extremely well calculated to stagger a faith newly trans- 
planted and still loose at its root*, and which if allowed, seemed 
to preclude the possibility of the Christian religion, aa an especial 
and immediate revelation from God — on the high grovinds, at 
least, on which the Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with 
the exclusive rights and superseding character, which he claimed 
for it. " You admit" {said they) ■' the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Law given to Moses, proclaimed ivith thunders and 
lightnings and the voice of the Most High heard by all the peo- 
ple &om Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and perpetuated 
by a series of the most stupendous miracles. Our religion, then, 
was given by God : and can God give a perishable imperfect 
religion ? If not perishable, how can it have a successor ? If 
perfect, how can it need to be superseded ? The entire argument 
is indeed comprised in the latter attribute of our law. We know, 
from an authority which you yourselves acknowledge for divine, 
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that our religion ia perfect. He is the rack, and his -work is per- 
fect. {Deut. xxxii. 4.) If then, the religion revealed by &od 
himself to our forefathers is perfect, what need iiave we of 
another?"^ — This ohjeetion, both from its importance and from ita 
extreme plausihility, for the persona at leaat to whom it waa ad- 
dressed, rec[uired aa answer in both Epiatles, And accordingly 
the answer is included in the one (that to the Hebrews) and it is 
the especial purpose and main subject of the other. And how 
does the Apostle answer it ? Suppose^and the thing is not im- 
possible* — a man of sense, who had studied the evidences of 
Priestley and PaJey with Warburttin'a Divine Legation, but who 
should be a pei-feot stranger to the writings of St. PaiJ, and that 
I put. this question to him : — ' What do ) on thmk, will St, Paul's 
answer be ?" " Nothing," he would leply can be more ob- 
vious. It is in vain, the Apostle will mge that you bring your 
notions of probability and inferences irom the arbitrary interpre- 
tation of a word in an absolute rather than a relative sense, to 
invalidate a known fact. It is a fact that your religion is (in 
your sense of the word) not perfect : for it is deficient in one of 
the two essential constituents of all true religion, the belief of a 
future state on solid and sufficient grounds. Had the doctrine 
indeed been revealed, the stupendous miracles, which you most 
truly aiEim to have accompanied and attested the first promul- 
gation of your religion, would have supplied the requisite proof. 
But the doctrine was not revealed ; and your belief of a future 
state rests upon no solid grounds. You believe it (as far as you 
believe it, and as many of you as profess this belief) without rev- 
elation, and without the only proper and sufficient evidence of 
* The case here supposed actually occurred in my own expevienoe in the 
person ot a Spanish refugee, of Ei^lieh parents, but from his teutli jeac 
resideut in Spain, sad bred in a feimly of wealtby, hut ignorant imd big- 
oted. Soman Catiioliijs. In mature manhood he returned to England, dis- 
gusted with the conduct of the priests and monks, which bad indeed for 
some years produced on his mind ita so common efect among the better- 
informed mdives of the south of Europe — a tendency to Deism. The re- 
Bulta, however, of the iofidel system in Pvanoe, with liis opportunities of 
observiiig the effects of irreligion on the French ofBcera in Spain, on the one 
baud ; Euid the undeniable moral and iotelleotual Huperiority of Protestant 
Britain on the other, bad not been lost on him : and here be bigan to think 
for himself and resolved to study the subject. He had gone through Bishop 
Warburton's Divine Legation, and Paley'a Evidences ; but had never read 
tbe Gospels conseoutirely. snd the Epistles not at all. 
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its truth. Your relig-ion, therefore, though of divine origin, is (if 
takeu in disjunution from the new revelation, -which I am com- 
miasioned to pioolaim) but a, religio dimidiata ; and the maiii 
purpose, the proper character, and . the paramount object of 
Christ's mission and miracles, is to supply the misaiag half by a 
clear discovery of a future state ; and (since " he alone discovers 
who proves") by proving the truth of the doctrine now for the 
first time declared with the requisite authority, by the requisite, 
appropriate, and alone satisfactory evidences." 

But is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish oppugners, and 
the Judaizing ftise brethren of the Church of Christ ? It is not 
the answer it does not lesemble the auswei returned by the 
Apostle It IS neithei ptiallel uoi conadial with the line of 
argument in either of tlie tw o Epistles or m ith any one line ; 
but it IS 1 chord that tixveiae' tlieni all and only touches where 
it cuts acios*! In the Epistle tu the Hebiew" the directly con- 
trary position IS repeatedly asserted ind m the Epistle to the 
Komans it is everywhere supposed The death to which the 
Law sentenced all sinners (and which even, the Gentiles without 
the revealed law had announced to them by their consciences, 
the judgment of God having been -made lenown, even to them) 
must be the same death, from which they were saved by the 
faith of the Son of God ; or the Apostle's reasoning would he 
senseless, his antitheds a mere equivoque, a play on a word, 
quod idem, sonat, aiiud vult. Christ redeemed mankind from 
the cu/r&e of the law ; and we ail know, that it was not from 
temporal death, or the penalties and afflictions of the present 
life, that believers had been redeemed. The Law of which the 
inspired sage of Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can 
plead excuse; the Law, miraculously delivered in thunders from 
Mount Sinai, which was inscribed on tables of stone for the 
Jews, and written in the hearts of aU men (Rom. ii. 15) the 
law holy and spiritual .' What was the great point, of which 
this law, in its own name offered no solution ; the mystery which 
it left behind the veil, or in the , cloudy tabemaele of types Mid 
figurative sacrifices ' Whether theie was a judgment to come, 
and souls to sufier the dread sentence ' Or was it not far rather 
— what are tlie means of escape , w here may grace be found 
and redemption' St Paul si\& the latter. The law brings 
condemnation but the conscience sentenced transgressor's ques- 
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tioa What shall I do tu l)e saved ? "Wlio will intercede for 
me ' ' it dismia^ea as bejuiid its jurisdiction and takes no cogni- 
zance theieof, Ba^e m piupketic murniurs oc mute out-ahadow- 
mgs ol mystic oidmancei. ttnd sacrificial types. Wot tlierefore, 
that there is a hfe to come, and a future state ; but what each 
mdividuol soul xany hope for itself therein : and on what grounds ; 
and that this state has been lendered an object of aspiration and 
fervent desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding- great 
joy , and by whom, and through whom., and for whom, and by 
what means, and under what conditions — these are the peculiar 
and distinguishing fundamentals of the Ohristian Faith. These 
i the revealed lights and obtained privil^es of the Ohristian 
L. Not alone the knowledge of the boon, but the 
precious inestimable boon itself, is the grace and truth that came 
by Jesus Christ, I Relieve. Mosea, I believe Paul ; but I believe 
. iu Ciirist. 

APHORISM XXIV. 

0« BAPTISM. 

LeightoD. 
In those days came John the Baptist, preaching. — It will 
suffice for our piesent purpose, if by these* words we direct the 
attention to the ongm, or at least first Scriptural record, of Bap- 
tiwH and to the combinement of preaching therewith ; their 
aspect eaoh to the other, and their concurrence to one excellent 
end thp word unfolding the sacrament, and the sacrament seal- 
ing the woid the word as a light, informing and clearing the 
sense of the seal and this again as a seal, oonfiiming and rati- 
fying the truth of the woi-d ; aa you see some significant seals, 
or engraven signets have a word about them expressing their 

But tjuly the word is a light, and the sacraments have in them 
of the same light illuminating them. This sacrament of Bap- 

■ By oei'tain Biblical philologists of the Tentonio sehool (men diatin- 
guislied by learning, but still move oharaoteristioally by hardihood in con- 
jecture, and who suppose the Gospels to hare uudei-gone sevei-nl ausoeaeiTe 
reyJaiouB and enhirgements by, or uader tlie authority of, the saered his- 
torians) Uieee words are wDtendad to have been, in the first delivery, the 
common oommfflicement of all the Gospels Kard.adpKa (that is, according to 
the flesh), in ilJBtinotion from St John's or the Qoapel Kord irveif/ia (that is, 
aecording to the Spirit). 
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tism, the ancients do partiniilatly esprefes ty Jia;ht Yet are they 
both nothing but darkness to us, till tlie same bght shine in our 
hearts ; for till the u we are nothing but doikness ourselves and 
therefore the most luminous things ate -so to us Noonday is as 
midnight to a blind nmu. And we "see these oidiaances the 
word and the sacrament, without profit ]i comfort fd tht mobt 
part, because we have not that divine light within us Anl we 
have it not, bocause we ask it not. 



A bom aJid bred Baptist, and paternally descended from the 
old orthodox Won-conformists, and both in his own and his father's 
right a very dear friend of mine, had married a member of the 
National Church. In consequence of an anxious wish expressed 
by hia lady for the baptism of their first child, he solicited me 
to put hira in possession of my views respecting this controversy ; 
though principally as to the degree of importance which I at- 
tached to it. For as to the point itself, his natural prepossession 
in favor of the persuasion in which he was bom had been con- 
firmed by a conscientious examination of the arguments on both 
sides. As the comment on the preceding Aphorism, or rather aa 
an expansion of its subject-matter, I vrill give the substance of 
the conversation : and amply shall I have been remunerated, 
should it be read with the interest and satisfaction with which 
it was heard. More particularly, should any of ray Readers find 
themselves under the same or similar circumstances. 

Our discussion is rendered shorter and more easy by our per- 
fect agreement in certain preliminary points. "We both disclaim 
alike every attempt to explain anything into Scripture, and every 
attempt to explain any thing out of Scripture. Or if we regard 
either with a livelier aversion it is the latter, as being the more , 
fashionable and prevalent. I mean the practice of both high and 
low Grotian divines to explain away positive assertions of Scrip- 
ture on the pretext, that the literal sense is not agreeable to 
reason, that is, their particular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word) there is no such thing as a partic- 
ular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean that the Hteral 
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sense is not' accordant to their understanding, that ia, to the no- 
tions which their uaderstandinga have been tanght and accus- 
tomed to form in their school of philosophy. Thus a Platocist 
■who should hecome a Christian would at once, even in texts sus- 
ceptible of a different interpretation, recognize, because he would 
expect fo find, sevei-al doctrines which the disciple of the Epicu- 
rean or mechanic school will not receive on the most positive 
declarations of the divine word. And as we agree in the opinion 
that the Minimi-Jldian party err grievously in the latter point, 
so I must concede to yon, that too many Pfedo-haptists (assertors 
of Infant Baptism) have erred, though ieas grossly, in the former. 
I have, I confess, no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever-widening spiral ergo from the narrow aperture of per- 
haps a single text ; or rather an interpretation forced into it by 
construing an idiomatic phrase in an artless narrative with the 
same absoluteness as if it had formed part of a mathematical 
prohlem. I start back from these inverted pyramids, where the 
apex is the base. If I should inform any one that I had called 
at a friend's house, hut had found nobody at home, the family 
having all gone to the play ; and if he on the strength of this 
information should take occasion to asperse my friend's wife for 
unmotherly conduct in taking an infant six months old to a 
crowded theatre ; would you allow him to press on the words 
" nobody" and " all the family," in justification of the slander ? 
"Would yow not tell him, that the words were to be interpreted by 
the natiitre of the subject, the purpose of tlie speaker, and their 
ordinary acceptation ; and that he must or might have known, 
that infants of that age would not be admitted into the theatre 1 
Exactly so, with regard to the words, !ie and all his household. 
Had Baptism of infants at that early period of the Gospel been a 
known practice, or had this been previously demonstrated, — then 
indeed the argnment, that in aU probability there were infants or 
young children in so large a family, would he no otherwise ob- 
jectionable than aa being superfluous, and a sort of anticlimax in 
logic. But if the words are cited as the proof, it would be a clear 
petitio principii, though there had been nothing else against it. 
But when we turn back to the Scriptures preceding the narrative, 
and find repentance and belief demanded as the terms and indis- 
pensable conditions of Baptism — then the case above imagined 
applies in its full force. Equally vain is the pretended anal- 
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ogy from Circamcision, which was no Sacrament at all ; but 
the m.eans and mark of national distinction. In. the first in- 
stance it was, doubtless, a privilege or mark of superior rank con- 
ferred on the descendants of Abraham. In the Patriarchal times 
this rite was confined (the first governments being theocracies) to 
the priesthood, who were set apart to that office from their hirth. 
At a later period this token of the premier class was extended to 
kings. And thus, when it was re-ordained by Moses for the 
whole Jewish nation, it was at the time said — Ye are all priests 
and kings ; ye are a consecrated people. In addition to this, or 
rather in aid of this, Circumcision was intended to distinguish the 
Jews by some indelible sign ; and it was no less necessary 
that Jewish children should he recognizable as Jews than Jewish 
adults — not to mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. 
Nor was it ever pretended that any grace was conferred with it, 
or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritual opera- 
tion. In short, an unprejudiced and competent reader need only 
peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs ol' the eighteenth section 
of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying ; and then compare with these 
the remainder of the section added by him. after the Restoration : 
those, namely, in which he attempts to overthrow his own argu- 
ments. I had almost said, afiects : for such is the feebleness, and 
so palpable the sophistry, of his answers, that I find it difiicult to 
imagine that Taylor himself could have been satisfied with them. 
The only plausible arguments apply with equal force to Baptist 
and Piedo-haptiat ; and would prove, if they proved any thing, 
that both were wrong, and the Q,uaker3 only in the right. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious, that nothing conclusive 
can he drawn from the silence of the New Testament respecting 
a practice, which, if we suppose it already in use, must yet, from 
the character of the first converts, have been of comparatively 
rare occurrence ; and which, from the predominant and more 
concerning objects and functions of the Apostohc writers (1 Cor. 
i. 17), was not likely to have been mentioned otherwise than in- 
cidentally, and very probably therefore might not have occurred 
to them to mention at aU. But, secondly, admitting that the 
practice was introduced at a later period than that in which the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Epistlwi were composed : I should 
yet he fully satisfied, that the Church exercised herein a sound* 

* That every tlie least permissible fin-m and ordinance, which at diaerent 
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discretion. On either supposition., therefore, it is never without 
regret that I sec a divine of oiir Church attempting to erect forts 
on a poeitiott so evidently commanded hy the stronghold of his 
antagonists. I dread the use which the Socinians may make of 
their example, and the Papists of their failure. Let me not, how- 
ever, deceive you. (The Reader understands, that I suppose my- 
self conversing with a Baptist.) I am of opinion, that the di- 
vines on your pde are chai^eahle with a far more grievous mis- 
take, that of giving a carnal and Judaizing interpretation to the 
various Gospel texts in which the terms, baptism and baptize, 
occur, conti'ary to the express and earnest admonitions of the 
Ajjostle Paul. And this I say without in the least retracting my 
former conceasion, that the tests appealed to, as commanding or 
authorizing Infant Baptism, are all without exception made to 
bear a sense neither contained nor deduoible ; and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufficient positive evidence 
that the Baptism of infants was instituted fcy the Apostles in the 
practice of the Apostolic age.* 

it be expedient for tlie Church to enact, are pre-eunctfid in tlie 
3Dt ; and that whatever is not to b^ fouod tiiere, ought t« be 
allowed nowhere — thia has beeu asserted. But that it has lisen proved, or 
even rendered plausible ; or that the tenet is not to he placed among the re- 
vulaionary results of the Serlpture-slighting will-wocahip of the RomiBh 
Church ; it will be more sincere to aaj I diabeMeve, than that I doubt. It 
was chiefly, if not exclusively, ia refer eooe to the extravagances built on this 
tenet, that the great Selden ventured to declare that the words, Scmlamini 
Bcnpturas. bad set the world in an uproar. 

litremea appear to genecate each other ; but if we look ateadily, (here 
will moat often be found eome common error, that produces both as its posi- 
tive and negative poles. Thua auperstitions go by pairs, like the two Hun- 
garian siatere, always quai-reUiog and inveterately averse, but yet joined at 
the trunk. 

* More than this I do not consider as ueceaaary for the argument. And 
as to Eobinson's assei'tion in his History of Baptism, that Infant Baptism 
did not ooramence till the time of Oyprian, who, oondenming it as a general 
practice, allowed it in particular cases by a dispensation of charity ; and 
that it did not aotually become the ordinary i-ule of the Churcb, till Augus- 
tine, in the fever of bis Anti-Pelagian dispute had introduced the Calviu- 
istio interpretation of Ordinal Sin, and the dire state of infants dying un- 
baplJjed — I am so far from acceding to them, that I reject the whole state- 
ment as rash, and not rady unwarranted by the authorities he dies, but un- 
answerably confuted by BaKter, "Wall, and many other learned Pffido-bap- 
tists before and smee the publication of his work. I confine myself to the 
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Lastly, wo both coincide in the full conviction, that it is neither 
the outward ceremony of Baptism, under any form or circum- 
stances, nor any other ceremony, hut such, a faith in Christ as 
tends to produce a conformity to his holy doctrines and example 
in heart and life, and which faith is itself a declared mean and 
condition, of our partaking of his spiritual body, and of heing 
clothed upon with his righteousness, — that properly makes ns 
Christians, and can alone be enjoined as an article of faith neces- 
Bary to salvation, so that the denial thereof may be denounced as 
a damnable heresy. In the strictest sense of essential, this alone 
is the essential in Christianity, that the same spirit should be 
growing in «s which was in the fulness of ali perfection in Christ 
JesTK "Whatever else is named essential, is such because, and 
only as far as, it is instrumental to this, or evidently implied 
herein. If the Baptists hold the visible right to be indispensable 
to salvation, with what terror must they not regard every disease 
that befalls their children between youth and infancy ! But if 
they are saved by the faith of the parent, then the outward rite 
is not essential lo salvation, otherwise than as the omission should 
arise from a spirit of disohedieuce ; and in this case it is the 
cause not the effect, the wilful and unhaptized heart, not the 
unbaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely it looks very like 
an inconsistency to admit the vicarious faith of the parents, and 
the therein implied promise, that the child shall be Ohristianly 
bred up, and as much as in them lies prepared for the commu- 
nion of saints— to admit this, as safe and sufficient in their own 
instance, and yet to denoimce the same belief and praetioe as 
hazardous and unavailing in the Church — the same, I say, essen- 
tially, and only differing from their own by the presence of two 
or three Christian friends as additional securities, and by the 
promise heing expressed ! 

But you, my filial friend ! have studied Christ under a better 
teacher — the spirit of adoption, even the spirit that was in Pawl, 
and which still speaks to us out of his writings. You remember 
and admire the saying of an old divine, that a ceremony duly 
instituted is a chain of gold around the neck of faith ; but if in 
the wish to make it co-essential and consubstantial, you draw it 
closer and closer, it may strangle the faith it was meant to deck 

nssertioii — not that liilaiit Baptism ■was not — but that there exist ao suffi- 
(jioQt proofs ttiat it wftB — the practice of tbe Apostolic age. 
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and designate. You are not so unretentive a scholar as to have 
foi'gotten, the patei'is el raWT^o.of your Virgil : or if you were, you 
are not so inconsistent a reasoner as to translate the Hebraism, 
Bpitit and fire, in one place hy spiritual fire, and yet refuse to 
translate water and spirit by spiritual water in another place ; or 
if, as I myself thiidc, the different position marlis a diffeient sense, 
yet that the former mnat be ^usdem generis ■with the latter — 
the water of repentance, reformation in conduct ; ajid the spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as fire purges 
the metal substantially, and not cleansing the surface only. 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the outward 
and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. I will not reply that 
the Romish priest says the same of the anointing of the sick with 
oil and the imposition of bands. Ho, my answer is : that this is 
a very sufiieient reason for the continued observance of a cere- 
monial rite so derived and sanctioned, even though its own 
beauty, simplicity, and natural significancy had pleaded less 
strongly in its hehalf. But it is no reason why the Clniroh should 
forget that the perpetuation of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to be per- 
petuated as a ceremony. It is no reason why, knowing and ex- 
periencing even in the majority of her own merohets the prone- 
neas of the human mind to superstition,* the Chureh might not 
rightfiilly and piously adopt the measures best calculated to 
check this tendency, and to correct the abuse to which it had led 
in nay particular rite. But of Buperatitious notions respecting the 
Baptismal ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorious. Sueb, for instance, was the frequent de- 
ferring of the Baptismal rite to a late period of Ufe, and even to 
the deathbed, in the belief that the mystic water would cleanse 
the baptized person from all sin, and {if he died immediately after 
the performance of the ceremony), send him pure and spotless 
into the other world. 

Hor is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the Church 
is legitimated as well as additionally recommended by the follow- 
ing consideration. Where a ceremony answered and was in- 

• let me be permitted to repeat and apply the note ia a former page. 
Superstition may be defined as superstanliwm (eajusmodi sisiii eeremonite el 
signa eirierna gme, nisi in sir/nificando, nihiii sunt et piene nihil) mbstan- 
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tended to answer several purposes, ■which purposes at its first 
institution ■wore blended in respect of the time, hut ■which aflfir- 
■waids hy change of circumstances (as -when, for instance, a large 
and ever- increasing proportion of the memhera of the Ohwrch, or 
those who at least bore the Christian name, were of Christian 
parents) were necessarily dis-iinitcd — then either the Church has 
no power or authority delegated to her (wliich is shifting the 
ground of controversy), or she must he authorized to choose and 
determine, to which of the several purposes the ceremony should 
be attached. Now one of the purposes of Baptism was — the 
making it publicly manifest, first, what individuab were to he 
regarded hy the World (Phil. ii. 15) as belonging to the visible 
communion of Christians : inasmuch as by their demeanor and 
apparent condition, the general estimation of the dty set on a hill 
and not to be hid {Mafth. v. 14) could not but be affected — the 
city that even in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation was 
bound not only to give no cause, but by all innocent means, to 
prevent every occasion, of rebuke. Secondly, to mark out, for 
the Church itself, those that were entitled to that especial dear- 
ness, . that ■watchful and disciplinary love and loving-kindness, 
which over and above the affections and duties of philanthropy 
and universal charity, Christ himself bad enjoined, and with an 
emphasis and in a form significant of its great and especial im- 
portance, — A rieio commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another. By a charity wide as sunshine, and comprehend- 
ing the whole human race, the body of Christians was to be 
plaxied m contiast ■with the proverbial misanthropy and b gotry 
of the Je'wiah Uhurr-h and people ■while yet thoy were to be 
distinguishe 1 and kno^wn to all men ly the peculiar love and 
affection di'-played by them to^wards the memberis of their own 
commumty thus esJubitmg the intensity of seotonan attachment 
yet by the no lesa notorious and exemplary practice of the dutiei 
of universal benevolence secuied fiom the charge so ''ommonly 
brought against it of bemg nano^w inl exduhivc How kind 
these ChnstianB are to the pooi anl afflicted without distniction 
of rel gion or country but how they love each other 

Wow combine ■with th b the consideiation before urged — the 
duty, Imein anl neoeastyol checlang the superbtitioiis abuse 
of the Baptismal rite and I then ask ■with confidence in what 
way couH the Ghuich have exeicised a sound diDCietioit more 
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■wisely, piously, or elTecUvely, than by fixing, from among the 
several enila and purposes of haptiam, the outward ceremony to 
the purposes here mentioned ? How could the great body of 
Christians he more plainly instructed as to the true nature of all 
outward ordinances ? What can be conceived better calculated 
to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as other and more 
than a ceremony, if not the administration of the same on an ob- 
ject (yea, a dear and precious object) of spiritual duties, though 
the conscious subject of spiritual operations and graces only by 
anticipation and in hope ; — a subject unconscious as a flower of 
the dew falling on it, or the early rain, and thus emblematic of 
the myriads who (as in our Indian empire, and henceforward, I 
trast, in Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited l^y 
the outward existence of Christianity, though as yet ignorant of 
its saving truth ? And yet, on the other hand, what more reve- 
rential than, the application of this the common initiatory rite of 
the East sanctioned and appropriated by Christ — its application, 
I say, to the very subjects, whom, he himself commanded to be 
brought to him — the children in arms, respecting; whom Jesus 
was WMch displeased with Ids disciples, who had rd>uked those 
that brought them ? What more expressive of the true charac- 
ter of that originant yet generic stain, from which the Son of 
God, by his mysterious Incarnation and Agony and Death and 
Resurrection, and by the Baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse 
the children of Adam, than the exhibition of the outward element 
to infants, free from and incapable of crime, in whom the evil 
principle was present only as potential being, and whose outward 
semblance represented the kingdom of Heaven ? And can it — 
to a man, who would hold himself deserving of anathema tna- 
ranatha (1 Co?-, xvi. 22) if he did not love the Lord Jestis — can 
it be nothing to such a man, that the introduction and commen- 
dation of a new inmate, a new spiritual ward, to the assembled 
brethren in Christ { — and this, as I have shown above, was one 
purpose of the Baptismal ceremony — ) does in the Baptism of an 
infant recall our Lord's own presentation in the Temple on the 
eighth day after his birth 1 Add to all these considerations the 
known fact of the frequent exposure and the general light regard 
of infants, a,t the time M'hen Infant Baptism is by the Baptists 
supposed to have been first ruled by the Oathohc Church, not 
overlooking the humane and charitable motives, that influenced 
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Cypiian's decision iii its favor. And then make present to your 
imagination, and meditatively contemplate the still continuing 
tendency, the profitable, the beautiful effects of this ordinance 
now and for so many centuries back, on the great mass of the 
population throughout Christendom — the, softening, elevating ex- 
ercise of faith, and the conquest over the senses, while in the 
form of a helpless crying babe the presence, and the unutterable 
worth and value, of an immortal being made capable of everlast- 
ing bliss are solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the mind 
and heart of the hearers and beliolders ! Nor will you forget the 
probable influence on the future education of the child, the oppor- 
tunity of instructing and impressing the friends, relatives, and 
parents in their best and most docile mood. These are, indeed, 
the moUia tem/pora fandi. 

It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all zealots to caricature partial truth into total false- 
hood — it is too true, that a tree the very contrary in quality of 
that shown to Mosea (^Exod. xv, 35) was afl»rwards cast in0 the 
sweet waters from this fountain, and made them like the waters 
of Marah, too bitter to be drunk. I allude to the Pelagian con- 
troversy, the perversion of the article of Original Sin by Augus- 
tine, and the frightful conclusions which this durus pater infan- 
tum drew from the article thus perverted. It is not, however, 
to the predecessors of this African, whoever they were that au- 
thorized Ptedo-Baptism, and at whatever period it first became 
general — it is n» to the Church at the time being, that these 
consequences are justly imputable. She had done her best to 
preclude every superstition, by allowing, in urgent cases, any and 
every adult, man and woman, to administer the ceremonial part, 
the outward rite of Baptism : but reserving to the highest fiiuc- 
fcionary of the Church (even to the exclusion of the co-presbyters) 
the more proper and spiritual purpose, namely, the declaration 
of repentance and belief, the free choice of Christ as his Lord, 
and the open profession of the Christian title by an individual in 
his own nanie and by his own deliberate act. This oflice of re- 
ligion, the essentially moral and spiritual nature of which could 
not be mistaken, this most solemn office the Bishop alone was to 

Thus— as soon as the purposes of the ceremonial rite were by 
change of circumstances divided, that is, took place at different 
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periods of the believer's life — to the outward purposes, where the 
effect was to be produced on the consciousness of others, the 
Church coiLtinued to affix the owtward rite ; while to the sub- 
Btantial and spiritual purpose, where the effect was to he pro- 
duced on the individual's own, mind, she gave its beseeming dig- 
nity by au ordinance not figurative, hut standing in the direct 
ca.u3s and relation of means to the end. 

In. fine, there are two great purposes to be answered, each hav- 
ing its own subordinate purposes and desirable eoiisec[ueaces. 
The Church answers both, the Baptists one only. II) neverthe- 
less, you would still prefer the union of the Baptismal rite with 
the Confirmation, and that the presentation of infants to the 
assembled Church had formed a separate institution, avowedly 
prospective — I answer : first, that such for a long time and to a 
late period was my own judgment. But even then it seemed to 
me a point, as to which an indifference would be less inconsistent 
in a lover of truth, than a zeal to separation in a professed lover 
of peace. And secondly, I would revert to the history of the 
Heformation, and the calamitous accident of the Peasants' War : 
when the poor ignorant multitude, driven frantic by the intoler- 
able oppressions of their feudal lords, rehearsed all the outi-ages 
that were acted in our own times by the Parisian populace 
headed by Danton, Marat, and Robespierre ; and on the same 
outrageous principles, and in assertion of the same rights of brutes 
to the suhvei-sion of all the duties of men. In our times, most 
fortunately for the interest of religion and morality, or of their 
prudential substitutes at least, ike name of Jacobin was every- 
where associated with that of Atheist and Infidel, Or rather. 
Jacobinism and Infidelity were the two heads of the revolutionary 
Geryon — connatural misgrowths of the same monster-trunk. la 
the German convtdsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most un- 
fortunate accident, the same code of Caliban jurisprudence, the 
same sensual and murderous excesses, were connected with the 
name of Anabaptist. The abolition of magistracy, commu- 
nity of goods, the right of plunder, polygamy, and whatever else 
was fanatical, were comprised in the word Anabaptism. It is 
not to be imagined that the Fathers of the Eeformation could, 
without a miraculous influence, have taken up the question of 
Infant Baptism with the requisite calmness and ireedom of spirit. 
It is not to be wished thai they should have entered on the dis- 
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cTiasion. Nay, I will go farther, tfnless the abolition of Infant 
Baptism can he shown to he involved in some fundamental ar- 
ticle of faith, nnleas the practice could be proved fatal or immi- 
nently perilous to salvation, the Eeformers wonld not have been 
justified in exposing the yet tender and struggling cause of Prot- 
estantism to Buch certain and violent prejudices as this innova- 
tion would have excited. Nothing less than the whole substance 
and efficacy of the Gospel Faith was the prize, which they 
had wrestled for and won ; but won from enemies still in the 
field, and on the ■watch to retake, at all costs, the sacred 
treasure, and consign it once again to darkness and oblivion. If 
there be a time for all things, this was not the time for an inno- 
vation that would and most have been followed by the triumph 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the alienation of 
the govornmeuta that had espoused and protected it. 

Uemember I say this on the supposition of the question's not 
being what you do not pretend it to be, an essential of the Faith 
by which we are saved. But should it hkewise be conceded that 
it is a disputable point — and that in point of fact it is and has 
been disputed by divinea whom no pioua Christian of any denom- 
ination will deny to have been faithful and eminent servants of 
Christ ; should it, I say, be likewise conceded that the question 
of Infant Baptism is a point, on which two Ohriatians, who per- 
haps differ on this point only, may differ without giving just 
ground for impeaching the piety or competence of either ; in this 
case I am obliged to infer that the person who at any time can 
regard this difference as. singly warranting a separation from a 
religious community, must think of schism under another point 
of view than that in which I hfive been taught to contemplate it 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Let mo add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely con- 
nected with tliis ; — the opinions of Doctors Mant and D'Oyly as 
opposed to those of the (ao called) Evangelical clergy. "The 
Church of England (says Wall*) does not require assent and con- 



feen Two Men that liad Doubts about Infant Baptism. 
By W. Wall, Author of the History of lafiict Baptiam, and Vicar of Shore- 
ham io Kent. A very Bensiblo little tract, and -written in an excellent 
spirit ; but it fiiiled, I eonfesB, in satiefjing my mind aa to the esiBtenoe of 
any decisive proofs or docvunents of Tnfan t. Baptism haviog been an Apos- 
t<iUo usage, or spedally intended in any part of the New Testament ; though 
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sent" to either opinion "in order to lay commimion," But I will 
BUppoBe tho person a minister : but minister of a CImich. ■which 
has expressly disclaimed all pretence to infallibility ; a Church 
which in the construction of its Liturgy and Articles is known to 
have worded certain passages for the purpose of rendering tjiem 
subsciibable by both A and Z — that is, the opposite parties as to 

deducible generfllly from many pasaagea, and in perfect aowi'dance with the 
apirit of tho whole. 

A mighty wrestler in the cause of Hpiritual reli^a and Gospel moralitj', 
in whom more than iii any other contemporaiy 1 aeem to see the spirit of 
Luther revived, expressed to me his doubts whether we have a right to deny 
tha,t an infant is cupable of a, epiritual inflaence. To such a mtin I could not 
feel justified in returning an answer ex. ienipore, or without having first sub- 
mitted my conviotiona to a fresh revisaL I owe Lim, however, a, deliberate 
anawer ; and take this opportunity ot disohargiog the debt. 

The objection supposes itnd Jissnmes the very point which is denied, or at 
least disputed — namely, tlmt iD&at Baptism is specially enjoined in the 
Scriptures. If an express passage to this purport bad esisted in. the New 
Testament — the other passngee, which evidently imply a spiritual opera- 
tion undei' the condition of a precedmg spiritual aat on thapart of the par- 
eon baptized, remaining as now — then indeed, as the only way of removing 
the apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on the Auti-pwdo- 
baptist to prove the negative — namely, that an infant a week old is not a 
subject capable or susceptible of spiritual ^ency. And, vice mraa, should 
it be made known to us, that iofeiits are not without reflaotion and self-oon- 
eciouaness — then, doubtlesai^ we should be entitled to infer that they were 
capable of a spiritual operation, and consequently of that which is ^gnilied 
in the Baptismal rite administered to adulta. But what does this prove for 
those who not only can not show, but who do not tbemaalvea profess to believe 
the self-consciousness of a new-born babe, but who rest the defence of Infant 
Baptism on the assertion, that God was pleased to affis the performance of 
this rite to bis offer of salvation as the indispensable, though arbitrary, con- 
dition of the iniknt's salvability ! — As kings, in former ages, when they oou- 
ferred lands in perpetuity, would Bometimes, as the oondition of the tenure, 
exact from the beneficiary a hawk, or some trifling ceremony, as the putting 
on or off of their sandals, or whatever royal caprice or the whim of the mo- 
ment, might suggest. But you, honored Irving, are as little disposed as I 
am, to favor sueh doctrine I 

Pricnd pure of heart and fervent \ we have learnt 
A different lore. "Wc may not thus profane 
The idea and name of Him whose absolute will 
Ib reason, truth supreme, essential order.* 

« Bee Church mi State, VI. pp. 114, HE, note.— .Ed 
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the points in controversy. I suppose this person's 
those of Z, and that out of five passages there are three, the more 
naturaJ. aud obvious sense of which is in. his favor ; and two of 
which, though not absolutely precluding a different sense, yet the 
more probable interpretation in in favor of A,, that is, of those who 
do not consider the Baptism of an infant as prospective, but hold 
it to be an opus operans et in prtssenti. Then I say, that if such 
a person regards these two sentences or single passages as obliging 
or warranting him to abandon the flock intrusted to his charge, 
and either to join such as are the avowed enemies of the Church 
on the double ground of its particular constitution and of its being 
an establishment, or to sat up a separate church for himself — I 
can not avoid the conclusion, that either his conscience is mor- 
bidly sensitive in one speck to the exhaustion of the sensibihty in 
a far larger portion ; or that he must have discovered some mode 
beyond the reach of my conjectural powers, of interpreting the 
Scriptures enumerated in the following escerpt from the popular 
Tract before cited, in which the writer expresses an opinion to 
wliich I assent with my whole heart, namely : 

" That all Christians in the world that hold the same funda- 
mentals ought to make one Church, though diflering in lesser 
opinions ; and that the sin, the mischief, and danger to the soula 
of men, that divide into those many sects and parties among us, 
does (for the most of them) consist not so much ia the opinions 
themselves, as in their dividing and separating for them. And 
in support of this tenet, I will refer you to some plain places of 
Scripture, which if you please now to peruse, I will he silent the 
while. See what our Saviour himself says, John x. 16. John 
xvi. 11. And what the primitive Christians practised, Ads ii. 
46, and iv. 33, And what St. Paul says, 1 Cor. i. 10, II, 12, 
and 2, 3, 4, also, the whole 13th chapter ; Eph. ii. 17, &c. to 
the end. "Where the Jewish and Gentile Christians are showed 
to be one body, one household, one temple fitly fi-amed together : 
and these were of different opinions in several matters. Like- 
wise chap. iii. 6, iv. 1-13, Phil. ii. 1, 3, where he uses the most 
solemn adjurations to this purpose. But I would more especially 
recommend to you the reading of Gal, v. 20, 21. Phil. iii. 15, 16, 
the 14th chapter to the Romans, and part of the 15th, to verse 7, 
and also Rofii, xv, 17. 

" Are not these passages plain, fuD, and earnest ? Do you 
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find any of the uncontroverted points to be determined by Scrip- 
ture in words nigh so plain or pathetic ?" 

If I had addressed the ministers recently seceded, I -would have 
first proved from Scripture aud reason, the justness of their doc- 
trines concerning Baptism and conversion, 2, I would have 
shown, that even in respect of the Prayer-hook and Homilies of 
the Church, of England, taken as a whole, their opponents were 
comparatively as ill oif as themselves, if not worse. 3- That 
the few mistakes or inconvenient phrases of the Baptismal Ser- 
vice did not impose on the conscience the necessity of resigning 
the pastoral office, i. That even if they did, this would by no 
means justify schism from Jay-membeiship r or else there could 
bo no schism except from an immaculate and infallible Church. 
How, as our Articles have declared that no Church is or ever 
was such, it would follow that there is no such sin as that of 
schism, that is, that St. Paul wrote falsely or idly. 5. That the 
escape through the channel of dissent is from the frying-pan to 
the fire — or, to use a less worn and vulgar simile, the escape of 
a leech from a glass-jar of water into the naked and open air. 
But never, never, would I in one hreath allow my Church to be 
iallible and m the next contend for hei absolute freedom ftom all 
eiior — never cnnhue mspiiation and perfect truth to the Scrip- 
tuie"! and then scoll for the perlect truth of each and every 
MoiI m the Pia-yprbo k Enoufih for me jf m my heart of 
hearts fee fion all fear of r an inl all lust of preferment, I 
beheve (as I do) the 01 uri-l ot England to be the most Apostolic 
Church that its dwtrmes and eeiemonies contain nothing 
dangerous to nffhteoueaess or sah ation and that the imperfec- 
tions m its Lituigv ire spots in teed but '^ots on the sun, which 
impede neither its light nor ils heat, so as io prevent the good seed 
from growing in a good soil, and producing fruits of redemption. 

[* " 8 May, 1828, I see the necessity of greatly expanding 
and dearing up the chapter on Baptism in the Aids to Uefleo- 
tion, and of proving the substantial accordance of my scheme 
with that of our Church. 

* The paTE^rapliB which the Editor has, after Bomo consideration, thought 
it adrisable to print within brackets in the test of this edition of the Aiito 
to Reflection, are taken from one of the deeply iatereatii^ Note Books, 
kept by Mr. Coleridge with great care during the later years of Mb Ufa. 
The material eoutents of tliese Books are in process of publication.— .Eii. 
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" I still Bay that an assertion of an act of the Spirit in time — 
that at the moment of the uttering of the werds, / baptize thee 
m the name, ^c, it may be declared, ' Now the Spirit begins to 
act' — ^is false in philosophy, and contrary to Scripture ; and that 
owr Church Service needs no such hypothesis. Further, I still 
say that the communication of the Spirit as of a power in prin- 
ciple not yet possessed to an unconscious agent by human minis- 
try, is without precedent or warrant in Scripture ; — that the 
nature of tho Spirit communicated by the Apostles by imposition 
of hands, is a very difficult question ; and that the reasons for 
supposing it to be certain miraculous gifts of the Spirit peculiar 
to tiie first .age of Christianity, and during the foimation of the 
Church, are neither few nor insignificant. 

"Further, I say that in itself it might be mdifieient -nhethor, 
the outward Bite of Baptism formed the initiation into the Bap- 
tismal period, elg i6 faTi^eir, or the finale 'm.d coionation — that 
irom. the necessity of the circumstances, that is, the non-existence 
of the Church as the sponsor and security for the undertaking of 
the enlightening process, and the adult age of the persons to be 
baptized, the latter was, and could not but he, the practice of the 
Apostolic age ; — but that in after-times both the commencement 
and the close were ritually solemnized ; — in the first, the Church 
conferring all the privileges of Christianity ; — in the second, the 
donee aolmowledging the gift, and declaring his consent to the 
conditions, and the Church confirming the gift, and receiving the 
individual as, ^3^ neqiiiiTianivov, and no longer, iv no qiiuil^eoSas, 
as one being enlightened. How it is notorious that during the 
first two centimes, the catechumens generally were not baptized, 
and that their baptism was immediately followed by admission 
to the Eucharist. And such was the force of custom, that when 
the baptism of infants became the rule of the Church, the 
Eucharist was administered to them ; — a practice which greatly 
obscured, if it did not destioy, the beautiful harmony and distinct 
significancy of the two Eites as symbohc, — ^the one of the Light 
of the Word, the other of the Life , and therefore with great 
reason was the piactioe discontinued 

"Observe, I do not deny — God fuibid ! the possibility or the 
reality of the urfliienoe of the Spiiit on the soul of tho infant. 
His first smde he'ipeaks a leason — the Light from the Life of the 
Word — as alieady existent , and where the Word is, there will 
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the Spirit act. Still less do I think lightly of the graces which 
the child receives, as a living part of the Church, and whatever 
flows ironL the Communion, of Saints, and the nsQixihqijai; of the 
Spirit. Oui Church most wisely and scripturally precludes all 
the mischievous fanaticism of moments of conversion. Except 
the time when the Church receives the subject into her own hody, 
and co-organises the person therewith, no time can be specified 
foi the Spirit s descent and incoming. For the operations of the 
Spiiit are as little referable to Time as to Space ; but in refer- 
ence to oui pimciples of conduct toward, and judgment concern- 
ing oUi neighbois, the Church declares, that before the time of 
the Baptism theie is no authority for asserting, — and that since 
the time there is no authority for denying, — ^that gift and regen- 
erate presence of the Holy Spirit, promised by an especial cove- 
nant to the members of Christ's mystical body ; and consequently, 
no just pretence for expecting oi rec[wiriiig another new initiation 
or birth iuto the state of Grace."] 
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I AM not so ignoiant ot tlie tet iper and toniincy of tht ish in. 
■which I live, as eitlioi to he unpitp-irLd for tbe sort of remarks 
which the htoral interpretation of the Evangelist will call foith 
or to attempt in aiiswei to them Visionary lavrngs obsolete 
whimsies, laranscendental trash and the like I leave to pass at 
the price current among those who are wilhng to receive abusive 
phrases as stibstitute& for argument Should any subomei of 
anonymous criticism have engaged some hteraiy bravo oi hiifloon 
beforehand to viliiy this "Work, aa in foimei instances, I would 
give a friendly hint to the operative critic, that he may compile 
an. excellent article for the occasion, and with very little trouble, 
out of "Warburton's Tract on Grace and the Spirit, and the Pref- 
ace to the same. There is, however, one objection, which will 
so often be heard from men, whose talents and reputed modera- 
tion must give a weight to their words, that I owe it both to my 
own character and to the interests of my readers, not to leave it 
unnoticed. The charge will probably be worded in this way : — 
There is nothing new in all this. (As if novelty were any merit 
in questions of revealed religion !) It is mysticism, all talten out 
of William Law, after ho had lost his senses in brooding over the 
visions of a delirious German cobbler, Jacob Bohme. 

Of poor Jacob Bohme I have delivered my sentiments at large 
in another wotlt. Those who have condescended to look into his 
writings must know that bis characteristic errors are : first, the 
mistaking the accidents and peculiarities of his own overwrought 
mind for realities and modes of thinking common to all minds : 
and secondly, the confusion of Nature, that is, the active powers 
communicated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
same persons have done more than merely looked into the pi-e,i- 
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ent Volume, they must have seen, that to eradicate, and, if pos- 
sible, to preclude both the one and the other, stands prominent 
among its avowed objects. 

Of "William Law's Works I am acquainted -with the 'venous 
Call; and besides this I rememl er to have read a small Tract 
on Prayer, if I mistake not, aa I easily may it being at leist e x- 
arid-twenty years since I saw it Ho may m this or m other 
tracts have q^iioted the same j.a^'iigeH fiom the fourth (lObpel 
■which I have done. But surely this afi rds no presumption that 
my conclusions are the same with his still less that they are 
drawn from the same premisses and least of all that they were 
adopted from his writings. Whethei Law has used the phrase, 
assimilation hy faith. I know not but 1 linow that I should ex- 
pose mypelf to a just charge ol in ille paiade of my reidmg li I 
lecapitulated the tenth part of the iithors ancient and modern, 
Eoimsh and Eeloimed, from Law to ( len ens Alevandrm ts and 
Iienteub, in whose wrnks thi- some phiase o<,c us in the &ai le 
sense And after all on such a subject liow woiae than child- 
ish is the whole dispute ' 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic '' And is the mtPipietation I 
have given true or false ? These ait, the only q icsli ns which a 
wise man would put, or a CIn tian I;, anxiois to answei I 
not only believe it to he the trie sense f the texts b 1 1 assert 
that it 15 the only true, rational and even tolerahle sense And 
this position alone I conceive myaelf inteieated m defending I 
have studied with an open and feailess spirit the attempts oi sun- 
dry learned critics of the Continent to invahdate the authenticity 
of this Gospel, before and since Eiohom's Vindication. The re- 
sult has been a clearer assurance and (as far as this was possible) 
a yet deeper conviction of the genuineness of all the writings 
which the Church has attributed to this Apostle. That those, 
who have formed an opposite conclusion, should object to the use 
of expressions which they had ranked amon<r the met obvious 
mkp eswsas rsB 
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chosen, as the most appinpriate , and ■which, after the most deci- 
sive pioofe that thev weie mismteipreted by the greater number 
of hife heaieta, and not undeistood by any, he nevertheless re- 
peated ■with strongei empkasia and without comment as the only 
appropriate sjrabols of the gieat truth he was declaring, and to 
realize which sj^cbto aag^ ,* — that m their own discourses these 
men should hang back from all express referencs to these words, 
as if they ■were afraid or ashamed of them, though the earliest 
recorded ceremonies and Hturgical forms of the primitive Church 
are absolutely inexplicable, except in connection with this dis- 
course, and with the mysterious and spiritual, not allegorical and 
merely ethical, import of the same ; and though this import is 
solemnly and in the most unequi'vocal terms asserted and taught 
by their own Church, even in her Catechism, or corapendiuna. of 
doctrines necessary for all her members ; — this I may perhaps 
understand ; but this I am not able to 'vindicate or excuse. 

There is, ho'wever, one opprobrious phrase ■which it may be 
profitable for my younger readers that I should explain, namely. 
Mysticism. And for this purpose I will quote a sentence or two 
from a dialogue which, had my prescribed limits permitted, I 
should have attached to the present ■work ; but which with an 
Essayt on the Church, as instituted by Christ, and as an estab- 
hshment of the State, and a series of LettersJ on the right and 
the superstitious use and estimation of the Bible, will hereafter 
appear by themselves, should the reception given to the present 
Volume encourage or permit the publication. 

■» Of whioh one he mai madefiesh, is a vevj inadequata traaalation. The 
Church of England In this as in other doetrinal poiuta has preserved the 
goldaa mean betwccc the anperatifiona reyerence of the RomaulBtE, and the 
avowed contempt of the Sectarians, for the 'writings of the Fathers, and the 
anthority and imimpeacbed traditioua of the Church during the first three 
or fonr centuries. And how, oonaiateDtly yiiih this honorable chamcteriatic 
of our Church, a mioister of the same eould, on tjie Saerameutary scheme 
now in fashion, return even a plRusible ansiver to Amauld's great work on 
Tranaubatantiation (not 'without reiisou the boast of tiie Romish Cbureb), 
(tKoecds my powera of oonjeoture. 

t See the Church and State, Yl.~Md. 

% Sec ConftssioDS of an Inquiring Spirit. 1840. "V.—Ed. 
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MTSTICa AND MYSTICISM. . 



Aminous. — " ISTiat do you call Mysticism ? And do you use 
the word in a good or in a bad sense V 

Hbm. — "In tUe latter only ; as fai, at least, as we are now 
concerned with it. "When a man refers to inward feelings and 
experiences, of wliich manldnd at large are not conscious, as evi- 
dences of the truth of any opinion — such a man I call a Mystic : 
and the grounding of any theory or helief on accidents and anom.- 
alies of individual sensations or fancies, and the use of peculiar 
terms invented, or perverted from their ordinary significations, 
for the purpose of expressing these idiosyncracies and pretended 
facts of interior consciousness, I name Mysticism. "Where the 
error consists simply in the Mystic's attaching to these anomalies 
of his individual temperament the character of reality, and in 
receiving them as permanent truths, having a suhsisteuce in the 
Divine Mind, though revealed to hiniaelf alone ; but entertains 
this persuasion without demanding- or expecting the same faith 
in his neighbors — I should regard it as a species of enthusiasm, 
always indeed to be deprecated, but yet capable of co-exiating 
with many excellent qualities both of head and heart. But when 
the Mystic, by ambition or still meaner passions, or (as sometimes 
is the case) by an uneasy and self doubting state of mind which 
seeks confirmation in outward sympathy, is led to impose his 
faith, as a duty, on mankind generally ; and when with such 
views he asserts that the same experiences would be vouchsafed, 
the same truths revealed, to every man, but for his secret wick- 
edness and unholy will ; — such a Mystic is a fanatic, and in cer- 
tain states of the public mind, a dangerous member of society. 
And most so in those ages and countries in which fanatics of 
elder standing are allowed to persecute the fresh competitor. For 
under these predicaments, Mysticism, though originating in the 
singularities of an individual nature, and therefore essentially 
anomalous, is nevertheless highly contagious. It is apt to collect 
a swarm and duster mVcmwj fana, around the new fane ; and 
therefore merits the name oS fanaticism, or as the Germans say, 
Schwdrmerey, that is, swarm-maldng." 

We will return to the harmless species, the enthusiastic Mys- 
tics ; — a species that may again he subdivided into two ranks. 
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And it will not be othoi than geimaue to the suhject, if I endeav- 
or to describe them in a sort of a.Oegory or parable. Let us 
imagine a poor pilgrim benighted m a ■wilderness or desert, and 
puieiung his way m the starless dark witli a lantern in his hand. 
Chance oi his h^ppy genius leads him to an oasis or natural 
gaiden such as m the creations of my youthful fancy I supposed 
Enos,* the child oi 0am, to have found. And here, hungry and 
thirsty, the way-wearied man rests at a fountain ; and the taper 
of his lantern throws its light on an over-shadowing tree, a boss 
of snow-white blossoms, through which the green and growing 
finiits peeped, and the ripe golden ftuitage glowed. Deep, vivid, 
and faithful are the impressions, which the lovely imagery com- 
prised within the scanty circle of light makes and leaves on his 
memory. But soatcely has he eaten of the fmits and drauk of 
the fountain, ere scared by the roar and howl from the desert he 
hurries forward : and as he passes with hasty steps through grove 
and glade, shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid fragments 
of things distinctly seen blend with the past and present shapings 
of his brain. Fancy modifies sight. His dreams transfer their 
forms to real objects ; and these lend a substance and an outiiess 

« Will the Eesder forgive me if I attempt at onpe to illuatrata aud re- 
lieve the Bubjeot by aimexiiig the openiog lines of a poem. eompoBcd in tlie 
same jaar in which I wrote the. Ancient Mariner and the first Book of 
ChriBt^>el ! 

" Eneinetur'd with s, twine of leaves, 

That leafy twine his only (iress 1 

A lovely boy was pluoking trmia 

Iq a moonlight wilderness. 

The moon was bright, the (ur was fi-ee. 

And froits and flowers tt^ethev grew 

On many a shrub aod many b, tree ; 

And all put on a gentle hue, 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

Lite a pieture rich and rai'e. 

It was a climate where, they say, 

The night is more beloTed than day. 

But who that beauteous hoj beguiled 

That beaut«ons boy, to linger here ? 

Alone, by night, a little diild. 

In place so aileot and so wild — 

Has he no friend, no loving motlec near ?" 

Wandemngs of Cain. 
Poet. Works, VII, p. 392.— ffl. 
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to his dreams. Apparitions greet him ; and whon at a distance 
from this enchanted land, and on a different track, the dawn of 
day diseloaes to him a caravan, a troop of his fellow-men, his 
memory, which is ilself half fancy, is interpolated afresh by every 
attempt to recall, connect, and piec« out his recollections His 
narration is received as a madman's tale He shrinks from the 
nide laugh and contomptuons sneer, and retues into himself 
Tet the craving for sympathy, strong in proportion to the inten- 
sity of his convictions, impels him. to nnhosom himself to abstract 
auditors ; and the poor quietist becomes a penman, and, all loo 
poorly stocked for the writer's trade, he borrows his phra^ie^ and 
figures from the only writings to which he has had aoces'i, the 
sacred books of his religion And thus I shadow out the enthu- 
siastic Mystic of the first sort , at the head of wliich stands the 
illuminated Teutonic theosopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob 
Bohme, bom near Grorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, m the 17th of our 
Elizabeth's reign, and who died in the 22d of he) successor's 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher order, we need 
only endow our pilgrim with equal gifoi of nature, but these de- 
veloped and displayed by all the aids' and arts of education and 
favorable fortune. He is on his way to the Mecca of his ances- 
tral and national faith, with a well-guarded and numerous pro- 
cession of merchants and feUow-pilgrims, on the established track. 
At the close of day the caravan has halted : tbe full moon rises 
on the desert : and he strays forth alone, out of sight but to no 
unsafe distance ; and chance leads him, too, to the same oasis or 
islet of verdure on the sea of sand. He wanders at leisure in its 
maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids his way through the 
odorous and flowering thickets into open spots of greenery, and 
discovers statues and memorial characters, grottos, and refresh- 
ing caves. But the moonshine, the imaginative poesy of Nature, 
'spreads its soft shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and 
magnifies heights, and modifies relations ; and fiJls up vacuities 
with its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where the 
dense shadows lie, makes solidity imitate hollowuess; and gives 
to all objects a tender visionary hue and softening. Interpret 
the moonlight and the shadows as the peculiar genius and sensi- 
bility of the individual's own spirit ; and here you have the other 
sort ; a Mystic, an enthusiast of a nobler breed — a Fenelou. But 
the residentiary, or the frequent visitor of the favored spot, who 
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has scannetl its beauties by steady daylight, and mastered its true 
proportions and lineaments, — he ■will discover that both pilgrims 
have indeed been there. He will know, that the delightful 
dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of truth; and that even 
in the bewildered tale of the former there is truth mingled with 
the dream. 

But the ao«i-oe, the Bpring-head, of the charges which I antici- 
pate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed Materialism, 
ia in ill repute : and a confessed Materialist therefore a rare char- 
acter. But if the faith be ascertained by the fruits : if the pre- 
dominant, though most often unsuspected, persuasion is to be 
learnt from the influences, under which the thoughts and affec- 
tions of the man Inave and take their direction ; I must reverse 
the position. Only not all are Materialists, Except a few indi- 
viduals, and those for the most part of a single sect : every one 
who calls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a soul as 
well as a body. He distinguishes mind from matter, the subject 
of his consciousness from the objects of the same. The former is 
his mind : and he says, it is iinmaterial. But though subject 
and substance, are words of kindred roots, nay, little less than 
equivalent terras, yet nevertheless it is exclusively to sensible ob- 
jects, to bodies, to modifications of matter, that he habitually 
attaches the attributes of reahty, of substance. Real and tangi- 
ble, substantial and material, are synonymes for him. He never 
indeed asks himself, what he means by mind ? But if he did, 
and tasked himself to return an honest answer — as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meant by it — he w^ould find, that he had 
described it by negatives, as the opposite of bodies, for example, 
as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, and the like, as 
if you could abstract the capacity of a vessel, and conceive of it 
as a somewhat by itself, and then give to the emptiness the prop- 
erties of containing, holding, being entered, and so forth. In 
short, though the proposition would perhaps be angrily denied in 
words, yet in fact he thinks of his mind, as a property, or acci- 
dent of a something else, that he calls a soul or spirit : though 
the very same diffieulties must recur, the moment he should at- 
tempt to establish the difierence. For either this soul or spirit ia 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of matter : or the at- 
tribute of self-Bubsistcncy vanishes from the soul on the same 
grounds, on which it is refused to the mind. 
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I am persuaded, however, that the dogmatism of the Corpus- 
cular School, though it still exerts an influence on mini's notions 
and phrases, has received a mortal hlow Irom the increasingly 
dynamic spirit of the physical sciences now highest in piiblic esti- 
mation. And it may safely be predicted that the results will ex- 
tend heyond the intention of those, who are graduaDy effecting 
this revohitioii. It is not Chemistry alone that will be indebted 
to the genius of Davy, Oersted, and their compeers : and not as 
the founder of physiology and philosophic anatomy alone, will 
mankind love and revere the name of John Hunter. These men 
have not only taught, they have compelled us to admit, that the 
immediate objects of our senses, or rather the grounds of the visi- 
bility and tangibility of all objects of sense, bear the same rela- 
tion and wmilar proimition to the intelligible object — that is, to 
the object which we actually mean when we say, " It is such or 
such a thing," or " I have seen this or that," — as the paper, ink, 
and differently combiaed straight and ciirved lines of an edition 
of Homer bear to what we understand by the words, Iliad and 
Odyssey. Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to construct 
the )iaper, ink, painted capitab, and the like, of a printed disqui- 
sition on the eye, or the mwscles and ceUnlar texture (that is, the 
flesh) of the human body, as to bring together every one of the 
sensible and ponderable stufls or elements, that ace sensuously 
perceived in the eye itself, or in. the flesh itself Carbon and 
nitrogen, oxygen and hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and one or 
two metals and metallic bi^es, constitute the whole. It can not 
be these therefore, that we mean by an eye, by our body. But 
perhaps it may be a particular combination of these ? Now here 
comes a question : In this term do you or do you not include the 
principle, the operating cause, of the combination? If not, then 
detaeh this eye from the body. Look steadily at it — as it might 
lie oh the marble slab of a dissecting-room. Say it were the eye ■ 
of a murderer, a Bellingham ; or the eye of a murdered patriot, 
a Sidney ! — Behold it, handle it, with its vaiious accompaniments 
or constituent parts, of tendon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, 
gland, humors ;. its nerves of sense, of sensation, and of motion. 
Alas ! all these names, like that of the organ itself, are so many 
anachronisms, figures of speech, to express that which has been : 
as when the guide points with his finger to a heap of stones, and 
tells the traveller, "That is Babylon, or Persepolis." — Is this cold 
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jelly the light of the body ? Is this the micranthropos in tlie mar- 
veUous mici-OTOsm ? Is this what you mean when you well de- 
scribe the eye as the telescope and tiie mirror of the soul, the 
seat and agent of an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the sam.e inquisition with every other part of the body, 
whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a Bsrzeliua or a 
Hatchett be youi mterpreter and demonstrate to you what it is 
that m each actually meets your senses. And when you have 
heard the scanty catalogue ask yourself if these are indeed the 
living flesh the blood of life ? Or not far rather — I speak of 
what as a man of common sense, you really do, not what, as a 
philo^iophei you ought to bebeve — is it not, I say, far rather the 
distinct anl indiMdualized agency that by the given combina- 
tions utteis ind bespeaks its presence ? Justly and with strictest 
piopnetv ot language may I say, speaks. It is to the coarseness 
of our senses oi iither to the defect and limitation of our percip- 
ient fa ult\ th^t the Msibli, object appears the same even for a 
moment The characters w hich I am now shaping on this paper, 
abide ITot rnlj the forma remain the same, but the particles 
ot the coloimg stuff aie fiied, and, for an indefinite period at 
Last lomain the Stime But the particles that constitute the 
size the visibihty ol an oiganic structure, are in perpetual flux. 
They ire to the combining and constitutive power as the pulses 
of air to the \oice of a discourser ; or of one who sings a rounde- 
liy The same words miy be repeated ; but in each second of 
tmie the articulated air hath passed away, and each act of artic- 
ulation appropriates and gives momentary form to a new and 
othei portion. As the column of blue smoke from a cottage 
chimney in the breathless summer noon, or the steadfast-seemmg 
clovid on the edge point of a hill in the driving air-current, which 
momently condensed and recomposed is the common phantom of 
a thousand successors ; — such is the fle^, which our bodily eyes 
transmit to us ; which our palates taste ; which our hands touch. 

But peihaps the material particles possess this combining 
power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repulsions, and elective 
afiinities ; and are themselves the joint artists of their own com- 
binationa ? I will not reply, though well I might, that this would 
be to solve one problem by another, and merely to shift the mys- 
tery. It will be sufficient to remind the thoughtful querist, that 
even herein consists the essential difference, the contra-distino- 
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tion, of an oi^an from a machine ; that not only the character- 
istic shape is evolved from the invisible central power, but the 
material mass itself is acquired hy asaimilation. The germinal 
power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the elementary 
base of water into grass or leaves ; and on these the organific 
principle in the ox ot the elephant exercises an alchemy still 
more stupendous. As the unseen ageacy weives its mi«ie e Idles, 
the fohage becomes indifierently the bone tnd its mano'v*, the 
pulpy brain, or the solid ivory. That what you see is blood, is 
flesh, is itself the work, or shall I say, the tra si cence ot the 
invisible energy, which soon surrenders or alanduns them to infe- 
rior powers (for there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of 
nature), which repeat a similar metamorphosis according to their 
kind ;— these are not fancies, conjectuiea, or even hypotheseo, but 
facts ; to deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is 
ignominious. And we need only reflect on them with ■» calm 
and silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and wnmeamngneas 
of the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy w ith both its 
twins, Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism rightlier named 
subjective Holism, on the other : the one obtrudmg on u^ a world 
of apeotrea and apparitions ; the other a mazy dieam * 

Let the Mechanic or Corpusculax scheme which in its abso- 
luteness and strict consistency was first introduced by Des Cartes, 
be judged by the results. By ils fruits shall it be known. 

In order to submit the various ph<^nomena of moving bodies to 
geometrical construction, we are under the necessity of attract- 
ing from corporeal substance all its positive properties, and 
obliged to consider bodies as differing from ec[ual portions of spacet 

* See the Authoc'e Theory of Life, Appendis 0. — Am. Ed. 

f Such is tlie eoQ<Mption of body in Dea Cartes' omu system. Body is 
everywhere confounded wifh matter, and migM in the Cactesian sense be 
defiued space or estenaien, ■wiUi tie attribute of viability. As Des Cartes 
at the Bftme time zealously asserted the existanoe of intelligential beinga, 
(he reality and independent self-eubaisteuee of Hie soul, Berkeleyanism or 
Spinoaism -was the immediate and oeeeasary oonaequenee. Aasume a plu- 
rality of self-aubaistiiig souls, and we have Berkeleyanism ; aasume oue only 
(imfun et v,tiUam mhstcmtiam), and yon have Spinosism, that ia, the aaser^ 
tion of one inSmte Self-aubsiatent, -with tlie two attributes of tbmMng aud 
appearing. Oogltatio infinita dne centra, ef omniformis apparilio. How iar 
the Newtonian vis mertiiE (jnterpi'eted any otherwise than as an arbitrary 
term^—i y z, to represent the unknown but necessary supplement or inte- 
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only by figure and mobility. And as a fiction of science, it would 
be difficult to overvalue thia iuvention. It possesses the same 
merits in relation to geometry that the atomic theory has in rela- 
tion to algebiaic calculus. But in contempt of common aease, 
and in direct oppositioa to the express declarations of the in- 
spired historian {Gfen. i.), and to the tone and spirit of the Scrip- 
tures throughout, Des Cartes propounded it as truth of fact, and 
instead of a world created and filled with productive forces by the 
ahnighty Fiat, left a lifeless machine whirled about by the dust 
of its own grinding : as if death could come from the living foun- 
tain of life ; nothingness and phantom from the plenitude of 
reality, the absoluteness of creative will ! 

Holy! Holy! Holy! let me be deemed mad hy all men, if such 
be thy ordinance : but, ! from such madness save and preserve 
me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the genius of Kepler, 
expanded and organized in Ihe soul of Newton, and there (if I 
may hazard so bold an expression) refining itself into an almost ■ 
celestial clearness, had expelled the Cartesian vortices ;* then the 

gcation of tta Corteaifln notion of body) lias patched up file flaw, I leave for 
more eompetent judges fo decide. But should any one of my Readers feel 
an interest in the speoulative principles of natnrsl pMlosophy, and should 
be master of the German language, I warmly reeomniendfor hia perusal the 
earliest known poblieatiou of tie great founder of the Critical Philosophy, 
(written in tlie twentj-saoond year of his age !) on the then eager contro- 
versy between the LeilMutzian and the Freucli and English Mathematiciana, 
respecting theliviag forces — Gedankeitvon der wahrea Schatsung der leben- 
digen Krafts : I'Jil — in which Kaift demonatratea the right reaaaoiBg to he 
with the latter ; but the truth of the feet, the eyidenoe of experience, with 
the former ; and gives the explanation, namely ; Ixidy, or corporeal nature, 
is someiliiiig else and more thao geometrical extension, even with the addi- 
tion of a 1113 inertiic. And Leibnitz, with the Bemouillis, erred in the at- 
tempt to demonstrate geometrically a problem not susceptible o( geomet- 
rieil oonstructioQ. This traot, with the succeeding HimmelsSysteni, may 
with propriely be placed, after the Piindpia of TTewton, among the striking 
iiistaQces of early genius; and as the first product of the dynamic philos- 
ophy in the physical sciences, from the time, at least, of Giordano Bruno, 
whom the idolaters burned for an Atheist, at Rome, in the year 1600. — [See 
TTie Friend.Itp. IlOnota.— JU] 

* For ITewton's own doubtfully su^ested ether or moat subtle fluid, aa 
the ground and Immediate agent in the phenomena of universal gravitation, 
was either not adopted or soon abandoned by his disciples ; not only as in- 
troducing, against his own canons of riglit reasoning, sn ens imaginarium 
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n active power, of positive tbrces preseut in the ma- 
terial universe (orced itself oa the rtraiviction. For as a law 
without a la'w giver is a mere abstractioH ; so a law without an. 
agent to reahze it a constitution without an abiding executive, 
1= in fact not a Kw but an idea. In the profound emblem of 
the great tiigic poet, it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a 
barren rock And what was the result ? How was this necessity 
provided tor '^ Grod himself — my hand trembles as I write ! 
Bather thea let me employ the word, which the religious feel- 
ing m its peiplexity, suggested as the substitute — the Deity 
itself was declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating 
power ' The law and the lawgiver were identified. God (says 
Dr Pnestley) not only does, but is every thing, JupJier est qiwd- 
cariqwe "vide!, And thus a system, which commenced by ex- 
cludmg all life and immanent activity from the visible universe, 
and evacuating the natural world of ail nature, ended by substi- 
tutmg the Deity, and reducing the Creator to a mere anima 
nvundt a scheme that has no advantage over ypinosism but its 
inconsistency, which does indeed make it suit a certain order of in- 
tellects, who, lite the pleuro?iecl(e (or flat fish) in ichthyology 
which have both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a 
subject at one time, and forgetting the one before they get to the 
othei are sure not to detect any inconsistency between them. 

And what has been the consecjuence '' An increasing unvril- 
lmgni,=5 to contemplate the Supreme Being m his personal attri- 
butes and thence a distaste to all the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian Faith, the Tniuty, the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and Redemption The young and ardent ever too apt to mis- 
take the mward triumph m tjie detection of error for a positive 
love of truth ire among the first and most frequent victims to 
this epidemic fatiidtum Alas' even the sinoerest seekers after 
light are not safe from the contagion bome have I known, con- 

into pbyeieal sciance, a euffietion in the placa of a legitimata auppoeition ; 
but because the Bubatanoo (if assumed to exist) must itself form part of the 
problem whieh it was meant to solve. Meantime Leibcita's pre-establiahad 
haiiuooy, whioh ov%inated in Spinosa, found no araeptauee ; and, lastly, the 
notion of a corpuscular substance, with properties put into it, like a pin- 
ooshion bidden by the pins, could pass with the unlbiaking only for any 
thing more than a confession of ignorance, or technical terms expressing a 
hiatus of scientific iusight. 

TOL, I. a 
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slitutionally religious — I speak feelingly ; for I speak of that 
■which for a brief period was my own state — who under this un- 
healtiiful influeace have been so estranged from the heavenly 
Father, the living God, as even to shrink from the personal pro- 
nouas as appUed to the Deity. But many do I know, and yearly 
meet with, in whom a false and sickly taste co-operates with the 
prevailing fashion : many, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, far too real, too substantial ; who feel it more in har- 
mony with their indefinite aeasations- 

To worship Nature in tha hill and valley, 
Not knowing wliat they love ; — 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose, of the 
great poet of our age} would fain substitute for the Jehovah of 
their Bible 

A sense Bublime 
Of BoiQething far more deeply interfuBed, 
WlosB dwelling is the light ofBetting suns, 
And the round Mean and the living idr ; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thiotiog things, itU objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things I "WoauswoarH. 

And this from having been educated to understand the Divine 
Omnipresence in any sense rather than the only safe and legiti- 
mate one, the presence of all things to God ! 

Be it, however, that the number of such men is comparatively 
small ; and be it (as in fact it often is) but a brief stage, a tran- 
sitional state, in the proce^i of intellectual growth. Yet among 
a numerous and increasing class of the higher and middle ranks, 
there is an inward withdrawing from the life and personal being 
of ..God, a turning of the thoughts exclusively to the so-called 
physical attributes, to the omnipresence in the counterfeit form 
of ubiquity, to the immensity, the infinity, the immutability ; — 
the attributes of space with a notion of power as their substratum, 
— a Fate, in short, not a moral Ci'eator and Governor. Let in- 
teOigence be imagined, and wherein does the conception of God 
differ essentially from that of gravitation (conceived as the. cause 
of gravity) in the understanding of those, who represent the Deity 
not only as a necessary but as a necessitated being ; those, for 
whom justice is but a scheme of general laws ; and holiness, and 
the divine hatred of sin, yea, and sin itself, are words without 
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meaning, or accommodations to a,, rude and barbarous race ? 
Hence, I more than fear tlie prevailing taste for books of natural 
theology, physico-theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, 
eTidencea of Christiamty, and the like. Ejii.en,ces of Christian- 
ity I I am weary of the word. Make a man. feel the want of 
it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it ; 
and you may safely trust it to its own evidence, — remembering 
only the express declaration of Christ himself: JVo mem cometh 
to me, unless the Father leaAeth him,. "WhatcTer more is desir- 
able — I speak now with reference to Christians generally, and 
not to professed students of theology — may, in my judgment, be 
far more safely and profitably taught, without controversy or the 
supposition of infidel antagonists, in the form of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The last &uit of the Meehamco-corpusoalar philosophy, say 
rather ol' the mode and diiection of feeling and thinking produced 
by it on the educated claw of society — or that result, which as 
more immediately connected with my present theme I have re- 
served for the last — is the habit ot attaching aU our conceptions 
and feelings, and of applying all the words and phrases express- 
ing reality to the objects of lie senses i more accurately speaking 
to the images and sensations by which their presence is made 
known to us. Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one 
of the great purposes of Christianity, and included in the process 
of our redem.ption, to rouse and emancipate the soul from this 
debasing slavery to the outward senjes, tc awaken the mind to 
the true cntena or reality, namely, permanence, power, will 
manifested in act, and truth operating as life. My tvords, said 
Christ, are spirit : and they (that is, the spiritual powers ex- 
pressed by them) are truth ; tliat is, very being. For this end 
our Lord, who came Irom heaven to taJee captivity captive, chose 
the words and names, that designate the femiliar yet most impor- 
tant objects of sense, the nearest and most concerning things and 
incidents oi corporeal nature ; water, flesh, blood, birth, bread ! 
But he used them in senses, that could not without absurdity be 
supposed to respect the -caweaphceTiOTnena, water, flesh, and the like ; 
in senses that by no possibility could apply to the color, figure, spe- 
cific mode of touch or taste produced on ourselves, and by which 
we are made aware of the presence of the things and understand 
them — res, qua suh apparitioni&us istis stattiendte sunt. And 
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this awful recalling of the drowsed soul from the dreams and 
phantom world of sensuality to actual reality, — how has it been 
evaded \ These words, that were spirit, — these mysteries, which 
even the Apostles must wait for the Paraclete in order to com- 
prehend — these spiritual things which can only be spiritually dis- 
cerned, — were mere metaphors, figures of speech, oriental hyper- 
boles ! " All this means only morality !" Ah ! how far nearer 
to the truth would these men have heen, had they said that mo- 
rality means all this ! 

The efiect, however, has been most injniiotis to the best inter- 
ests of our Universities, to our incomparably constituted Church, 
and even to our national character. The few who have read my 
two Lay Sermons are no strangers to my opinions on this head ; 
and in my treatise on the Church and Churches, I shall, if Prov- 
idence vouchsafe, submit them to the Public, with their grounds 
and historic evidences in a more systematic form. 

I have, I am aware, in this present Work furnished occasion 
for a charge of having expressed myself with shght and irrever- 
ence of celebrated names, especially of the late Dr, Paloy, 0, if 
I were fond and ambitious of literary honor, of public applause, 
how well content should I be to excite but one third of the admi- 
ration which, in my inmost being, I feel for the head and heart 
of Paley ! And how gladly would I surrender all hope of con- 
temporary praise, could I even approach to the incomparable 
grace, propriety, and persuasive facility of his writings ! But on 
this very account I believe myself bound in conscience to throw 
the whole force of my intelleet in the way of this triumphal car, 
on which the tutelary genius of modern idolatry is home, even at 
the risk of being crushed under the wheels. I have at this mo- 
ment before my eyes the eighteenth of his Posthumoiis Discourses : 
the amount of which is briefly this, — that all the words and pas- 
sages in the H'ew Testament which express and contain the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, the paramount objects of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, all those which speak bo strongly of the value, 
benefit, and efficacy of the death of Christ, assuredly mean some- 
thing : hut what they mean, nobody, it seems, can tell ! But 
doubtless we shall discover it, and be convinced that there is a 
snbstantial sense belonging to these words in a fixture state ! Is 
there an enigma or an absurdity in the Koran or the Vedas, which 
nnght not be defended on the same pretence ? A similar impres- 
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sioit, I confess, was left on my mind by Dr. Magee'a statement 
or exposition (ad normam Grotianam) of the doctrine of K«denip- 
tion ; and deeply did it disappoint the high oxpectationB, sadly 
did it chUl the fervid sym.pathy, which his introdnctory chapter, 
his manly and masterly disquisition on the sacrificial rites of Pa- 
ganism, had raised in my mind, 

Ajid yet I can not read the pages of Paley, tere referred to 
aloud, without the liveliest sense, how plausible and popular they 
■wiU sound to the great majority of readers. Thousands of sober, 
and in other way pious, Christians will echo the words, together 
with Magee's kindred interpretation of the death of Christ, and 
adopt the doctrine for their make-faith ; and why ? It is feeble. 
And whatever is feeble is always plausible for it favors mental 
indolence. It is feeble: and feebleness, m the disguise of con- 
fessing and condescending strength, is always popular It flatters 
the reader by removing the apprehended distance between him 
and the superior author ; and it flatters him still more by en- 
abling him to transfer to himself, and to appropriate, this superi- 
ority ; and thus to make his very weakness the mark and evidence 
of his strength. Ay, quoth the rational Christian — or with a 
sighing, self-soothing sound between an Ay and an Ah! — I am 
content to think with the great Dr, Paley, and the learned Arch- 
bishop of Dublin — 

Man of sense ! Dr. Paley was a great man, and Dr, Magee is 
a learned and exemplary prelate ; but Yon do not think at all ! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in my 
own Work, I will continue ray address to the man of sens* in the 
words of an old philosopher; — Tu,vero crassis a-uribus et obsti- 
nate corde respiiis qua forsitan vere perhibeantur. Minus her- 
<ade calles pravissvmis opinionibus ea ptUari mendada, quce vel 
audi/M 9iova, vel msu rudia, vd certe supra capbwm cogitativnis 
[extemporanea tu<e) ardua videanttfr ; qua si paulo accuratius 
expioraris, non modo comperCu evidentia, sed etiaTufactu facilia, 
smties.^ 

Itt compliance with the suggestion of a friend, the celebrated 
conclusion of the fourth hook of Paley's Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, referred to in p. 358, of this Volume, is here transpriated 
for the convenience of the Reader : — 



* Apal. Melam. I — fi 
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" Had Jesus Christ delivered no otlier declaration than the fol- 
lowing — The hom is coming, in the which all that are in the 
grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they that have 
done good, unto the reivrrection of life, and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation; — ^he had pronouncfed 
a message of inestimable importance, and well worthy of that 
splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles with which his mis- 
sion was introduced ancl-attest«d : a message in which the wisest 
of mankind would rejoice to find an answer to their donbts, and 
rest to their imjuiries. It is idle to say, that a future state had 
been discovered already ;- — it had been discovered as the Coper- 
nican system was ; — it was one guess among many. He alone 
discovers, who proves ; and no man can prove this point, but the 
teacher wlio testifies by miracles that his doctrine comes from 
G-od." 

Pffidianus says of Tirgil, — JJsque adeo esapers iwoidice, ut $iquid 
erudite dictum insptceret alterius, non minus gauderet ac si smem 
esset. My own heart assures me that this is less than the truth ; 
that Tirgil would have read a beanliful passage in the work of 
another with a higher and purer delight than in a work of his 
own, because free from the apprehension of bis judgment being 
warped by self-love, and without that repressive modesty akin to 
shame, which in a delicate mind holds in check a man's own se- 
cret thoughts and feelings, when they respect himself The cor- 
dial admiration with which I peruse the preceding passage as a 
master-piece of composition would, could I convey it, serve as a 
measure of the vital importance I attach to the convictioiis which 
impelled me to animadvert on the same passage as doctrine. 
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The position to be proved is tlie difiereiice in kind of tte Tmder- 
standing ii^om the reason. 

Tlia aaiom, on wliioli lie proof rests, is ; subjects, wbicJi requii-o 
esaentifllly different general definitions, differ in kind and not merely 
in degree. , For difference in degree forms the ground of specifio 
definitions, but not of generic or general. 

Now reason is considered either in relation to the ■mil! and moral 
being, when it is termed the practical* reason = A : or relatively to 
the intdlecliYe and sciential faculties, "whon it is termed theoretic 
or speculative reason = «. Iii ordei' therefore to be compared with 
the reason, the understanding must in fike manner he distinguished 
into the understanding as e, principle of action, in which relation I 
call it the adaptive power, or the fecnlty of selecting and adapting 
means and medial of proximate ends = B ; and the nnderstaudiag, 
as a mode aud fecuity of thought, when it is called reflection = &. 
Accordingly, I give the generfd definiiiona of these fonr : that is, I 
describe each severally by its essential characters ; and I find, that 
the definition of A differs toto gawre from that of B, and the defim- 
tion of a from that of 6. 

Now subjeciB that require essentially different definitions do them- 
selves differ in kind. But Understanding and Reason require essen- 
tially different definitions. Therefore Understanding and Reason 
differ in kind. 
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Wttii is Inatinot 7* Aa I am not quite of Bonnet's opinion " that 
pMlosophere will in vain torment themselves to define instinct until 
they have spent some time in the ieftd of the animal without actually 
being that aniinaV I shall endeavor to explain the use of the term. 
I shall not think it necessary to controvert the opinions vi^hieh have 
been offered ou thia subject, whether the aneient doctrine of Dea- 
cartes, who supposed that animals were mere maohines ; or the mod- 
ern one of Lamark, who attributes instincts to habits impressed upon 
the organs of animals, hy the constant efflux of the nervous fluid 
to these organs to which it has been determined in tlieir efforts to 
perform certain actions, to which their necessities have given birth. 
And it will lie here premature to offer any refutation of the opinions 
of those who contend for the identity of thia faotdty with reason, 
and maintain that all the actions of animals are the result of inven- 
tion and esperience ;— an opinion maintained with considerable 
plauaibility by Dr. Uarwin. 

"Perhapa the most ready and certain mode of coining to a conclu- 
sion in this intricate inquiry will be by the apparently circuitous 
route of determining first, what we do not mean by the word. Kow 
we certainly do not mean, in the use of the term, any act of the vital 
power in the prodaction or maintenance of an organ : nobody thinlts 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the mnaoles 
are increased in vigor and size in consequence of exercise, it is from 
sooh a canae or principle. Neither do we attribute instinct to the 
du'eet functions of the organa in providing for the continuance and 
suatentatjoa of the whole co-organiaed body. No one talks of the 
liver secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of the 
blood, by instinct. Some, indeed, have maintained that breathing, 
even voiding the excrement and ,urine, are instinctive operations ; 
but surely these, as well as the former, ai'e aut^jmatic, or at least ai-e 
the necessary result of the organization of the parts in and by which 
the actions are produced. These instances seem to be, if I may so 
say, below instinct. But i^ain, we do not attribute instinct to any 
actions preceded by a will conscious of its whole pui-poae, calculating 
• Green's Vital Oinamlra, Appemlli F, p, SB. Soo nnle, p. 2a7.—Ed. 
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Its effects, and predetermining its consequencoB, nor to any exercise 
ot the lutellectui! powai'', of whioli the whole scope, aim, and end 
are intellcotnal In other terms, no man who values Ms words will 
talk of the instinct ot a Ho>¥ard, or of tie instinofive operations of 
a Wewton or Leibnitz, in those sublime efforts, whioh ennoble and 
oast a lustre, not lees on the individuals tlian on the whole hnmau 

" To what kind or mode of action shall we then look for the le- 
^timate application of tlie term ? In answer to this query, we may, 
I think, without fear of the consequences, put the following cases as 
exemplifying and justifying the use of the term. Instinct, in an appro- 
printe aenae. Hrst, when there appears an action, not incladed 
either in the mere functions of life, acting within the sphere of ita 
own organismna ; nor yet an action attrtbntable to tto intelligent 
wUl or reason : yet at the same time, not referable to any particular 
organ, we then declare tbe presence of an Instinct. We might illus- 
trate this in the instance of a bnll-calf butting before he has horns, 
in wiich the action can have no reference to its internal economy, 
to the presence of a paridoular organ, or to an intelligent will. 
Secondly, likewise if it be not indeed included in the first, we attrib- 
ute Insttnot where the oi'gan is present, if only the act is equally 
anterior to all possible experience on the part of the individual agent, 
as for instance, when the beaver employs its tail for the conBtruotion 
of its dwelling ; the tailor-bird its bill for the formation of ita pensile 
habitation ; the spider its spinning oi^an for fabricating its artfully 
woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its defence. And lastly, 
generally, where there is an act of the whole body as one animal, not 
referable to a will conscious of its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor 
to a habit derived from experience, nor previous frequent use. Hera 
with most satisfaction, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Instinct ; as examples of which, we may adduce 
the migratory habits of birds, the social instincts of the bees, the 
cOnstnictioii of their habitations, composed of cells formed with 
geometrical precision, adapted in capacity to different orders of the 
society, and forming storehouses for containing a supply of provis- 
ions ; not to mention similar instances in wasps, ants, tei-mites ; and 
the endless contrivances for protecting the future progeny. 

"But if it be admitted that we have rightly stated the application 
of flie term, what we may ask is contained in tlie examples adduced, 
or what inferences are we to make as to the nature of Instinct itself 
sis a source and principle of action! We shall, perhaps, best aid our- 
selves in the inquiry by an example, and let us take a very familiar 
one of a caterpillar taking its food. The caterpillar seeks at once the 
plant, which furnishes the appropriate aliment, and this even as soon 
£.3 it creepsfrora the ovum ; and the food being taken into the stom- 

a* 
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Boli, the nuti'itioija pai't is separated ffom the innutJ-ilioiiB, and ia dis- 
posed of for the support of the animal. The question then Is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct 1 In the first place what does 
the TJfal power in the stomach doj if we generalize the acconut of the 
process, or express it in its moat general terms 1 Manifestly it selects 
and appUes appropriate means fo an immediate end, prescribed by 
the constjtution ; first of the particular organ, and then of the whole 
body or organismna. This we have admitted is not instinct. But 
what does the catei'pillar do S Does it not aJao select and apply ap- 
propriate means to an immediate end prescribed by its particular or- 
ganization and constitution? But there is something more; it does 
this according fo circumstances ; and this we call Instinct. But may 
there not be still something more involved? What shall we say of 
Hiiber's humble-bees! A dozen of these were put under a bell glass 
along witii a comb of about ten silken cocoons, so imequal in height 
aa not to be capable of standing steadily ; to remedy this, two or 
three of the humble-bees got upon the comb, stretehed themselves 
over its edge, and with their heads downwards, fixed their forefeet on 
the table on which the comb stood, and bo with their hindfeet kept 
the comb from falling; when these were weaiy others took their 
places. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh bees relieving 
their comrades at intervals, and each workit^ in its turn, did these 
affectionate little insecfs snpport the comb for nearly three days ; at 
the end of which time they had prepared sufficient wax to bnild pil- 
lars with it. And what is still ftirther curious, the first pillars having 
got displaced, the bees had agMU recourse to the same manwuvre. 
What then is involved in this case? Evidently the same selection 
and appropriation of means to an immediate end as before; but ob- 
serve! according to vai'ying circumstances. 

" And here we are pnzzled ; for this becomes Understanding. At 
least no naturalist, however predetermined to contrast and oppose 
Instinct to Understanding, but ends at last in facts in which he him- 
self can maie out no difi'erenoe. But are we hence to conclude that 
the instinct is the same, and identical with the human nnderstanding? 
OettMnly not ; though the difference is not in the essential of the de- 
finition, but in an addition to, or modification of, that which is essen- 
tially tiie same in botli. Jv. such eases, namely, as that which we 
have last adduced, in which instinct assumes the semblance of under- 
standing, the act indicative of instinct is not cleariy prescribed by the 
coDstitntion or laws of the animal's peculiar organization, but arises 
out of the constitution and previons cironmstances of the animal, and 
those habits, wants, and that predetermined sphere of action and 
operation which belong to the race, and beyond the limits of which it 
does not pass. If this be the case, I may venture to assert that I 
have determined an appropriate sense for instinct ; namely, that it is 
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a power of selecting and applying appropriate means to an immediate 
end, according to ciroumBtances and the changes of circunistanoea, 
these being variable and varying ; but yet so as to be referable to the 
general habits, arising out of the coastitntion and previous dronm- 
stances of the animal considered not aa an individual, but ss a race. 

" We raay here, perhaps, most fltij explain, the error of those who 
contend for the identity of Eeason and Instinct, and believe that the 
actions of animals are the result of invention and experience. They 
have, no doubt, been deceived, in. their investigation of Instinct, by 
an ef&cient canae simnlating a final cause ; and the defect in their 
reasoning haa ailsen in consequence of ohservii^ in tie instinctive 
operations of animals the adaptation of means to a relative end, from 
the asBUmption of a deliberate purpose. To this freedom or ohoico 
in action and purpose, instinct, in any appropriate sense of the word, 
can not apply, and to justify and esplain its introdnction, we mnst 
have recourse to other and higher faculties than any manifested in 
the operations of instinct. It is evident, namely, in tnrning our at- 
tention to the distinguishing chai-aeter of human actions, that there 
is, as in the inferior animals, a selection and appropriation of means 
to ends — but it is (not only according to dronmstanoes, not only ac- 
cording to varying eii-onrastances, but it is) according to varying pur- 
poses. But this is an attril)ate of the intelligent will, and no longer 
even mere understanding. 

"And here let me observe that the difficulty and delicacy of this 
investigation are greatly increased by onr not considering the under- 
standing (even our own) in itself, and as it would he were it not ac- 
companied with and modified by the co-operation of the ■will, the 
moral feeUng, and that faculty, perhaps best distinguished by the 
name of Season, of determining that which is universal and neces- 
sary, of fixing laws and principles whethei" speculative or practical, 
and of opntemplating a final purpose or end. This intelligent will, — 
having a self-conscions purpose, under the guidance and light of the 
reason, by which ite acta are made to bear as a whole upon some end 
in and for iteelfi and to which the understanding is subservient as an 
organ or the faculty of selecting and appropriating tiie means — seems 
best to acooant for that progi-essiveness of the human race, which so 
evidently marks an insurmountable distinction and impassable barrier 
between man and the inferior animals ; but which would be inespli- 
cahle, were there no other difference than in the degi'ee of their intel- 
lectual faculties. 

" -'M'lin doubticss has his instincts, even in common with the inferior 
animals, and many of these are the germs of some of the l»st feelings 
of his nature. "What, amongst many, might I present as a better 
lUuBtration, or more teautiful instance, than the storge or maternal in- 
stinct? But man's instincts are elevated and ennobled by the moral 
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ends and purposes of his being. He is not destined to be the slave of 
biind impulses, a vessel purposeless, unmeant. He is constituted by 
his moral and iatelUgent will, to be the fii-st freed being, the master- 
work and the end of nature; bntthis freedom and high office can 
only co-esist with fealty and devotion to the service of fjTith and vir- 
ttte. And though we may even be permitted to iise the term instinct, 
in order to designate those high impulses which in the minority of 
man's i-ational being, shape his acts unoonsdously ffl ultimate ends, 
and which in constituting the very character and impress of the hu- 
manity reveal the guidanco of Providence ; yet f he convenience of 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appellation for an 
influence de aupra, working unconsciously in and On the whole human 
race, should not induce us to forget that the tei'm instinct is only 
strictiy appbcable to the adaptive power, as the faculty, even in its 
highest proper foi-m, of selecting and adapting appropriate means to 
proximate ends according to varying circumstances, — a faculty which, 
however, only differs from human underst^anding in consequence of 
the latter being enlightened by reason, and that tJie principles which 
actuate man as ultimate ends, and are designed for his coneeions pos- 
session and guidance, are best and most properly named Ideas." 
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The following tract pnblisLed in England under the ritio oi Mints 
towards the Formation qf» more Gomprehenmie Theory oflA/e, by 3. 
T. Coleridge, is inserted here, because it contains a fuller aud more 
sjsteraatic development of the general yiews presented on pages 
36T-359 of the Aidi to Ejection. This seems to be ifs most appro- 
priate place in the collection, and the reader ivill find it both in matter 
and form, one of the most profound and elegant exhibitions that have 
yet been made of the Dynamic Theory of Life. — Am. Ed. 



THEORY OF LIFE. 

Wben "we stand before the bust of John Hnnter, or as we eaf«r the 
magnificent museum, furnished by his labors, and paas slowly, with 
meditative observation, through this august temple, which the genius 
of one great man has raised and dedicated to the wisdom and uniform 
working of the Creator, we perceive at eTerj step the guidance, we 
had almost said, the inspiration, of those profound ideas concerning 
Life, which dawn upon lis indeed, through his written works, but 
which he has here presented to us in a more perfect language than 
that of words — the language of God himself, aa uttered by Nature. 

That the trae idea of Life existed in the mind of John Hunter I do 
not entertain the least donbt ; but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
his incessant occupation, and his stupendous Industry in the service, 
both of his contemporaries and of posterity, added to his compara- 
tively slight acquaintance with the arta and aids of logical arrange- 
ment, permitted him fully to unfold and arrange it in distinct, clear, 
and communicable conceptions. Assuredly, however, I may, without 
incurring the charge of arrogance or detraction, venture to assert that, 
in his writings the light which occasionally flashes upon us seems at 
other times, and more frequently, to stru^le through an untriendJy 
medium, and even sometimes to suffer a temporary oocultation. At 
least, in order to dissipate the undeniable obscurities, and to reconcile 
the apparent contradictions found in his works, — to distinguish, in 
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eliort, the nnuieroua passages in which without, perhaps, losing sight 
internally of his owa pecuUar helief, he.yet falls into the phraseology 
and mechanical Bolutlons of his age, — we mnst distinguish Buoh pas- 
sages from those in which the form oori'esponds to the suhstance, and 
in which, therefore, the nature and essential laws of vital action are 
expressed, as far as his research^ had anTeiled them to his own 
mind, without disguise. To effect this, we mnst, as it were, climb up 
on his shoulders, and look at the same objects in a distinoter form, 
hecause seen iVom the more commanding point of yiew furnished by 
himself. This has, indeed, been more than once attempted already, 
and, in one instance, with so evident a display of power and insight 
as annonnces in the assertor and vindicator of the Hunterian Theory 
a congenial intellect, and a disciple in whom Hunter himself would 
have exulted. Would that this attempt had been made on a lai^er 
scale, that the writer to whom I refer* had in consequence developed 
his opinions systematically, and carried them jet fnrther back, even 
to their ultimate principle ! 

But this the scientific world has yet to expect ; or it is more than 
probable that the present humble endeavor would have been super- 
seded, or confined, at least, to the task of restating the opinion of my 
predecessoi' with such roodiflcations as the differences that will always 
exist between men who have thought independently, and ea«h for 
himself, have never failed to introduce, even on problems of far easier 
and more obvious solntion. 

Without further preface or apology, therefore, I shall state at onoo 
ray objections to all the definitions that have hitherto been ^ven of 
Life, as meaning too much or too little, with an exception, however, 
in favor of those which mean nothing at all; and even these last 
must, in certain, cases, receive an honor they do not merit, and be 
confuted, or rather detected, on account of their too general accept- 
ance, and the incaJoulable power of words over the minds of men in 
proportion to the remoteness of the suhjeot from the cognizance of 
the senses. 

It would bo equally presumptuous and unreasonable should I, with 
a late wi'iter on this subject, "exhort the reader to be particularly on 
his guard agtdnst loose and indefinite ezpreaaions;" but I perfectly 
agree with him that they are the bane of all science, and have been 
remarkably injurious in the different departments of physiology. 

The attempts to explain the nature of Life, which have fallen 
within my knowledge, presuppose the arbitrary division of all that 
surrounds us into things with hfe, and thmgs without hfe — a division 
grounded on a mere assumption At the best, it can be regarded 
only as a hasty deduction from the first superficial notices of the 
objects that surround us, sufficient, 5 erlnps, loi the [ urpose of ordi- 
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nary discrliaiaatlon, but far too indetennmate and diffluent to be 
taken unexamined by the philosophio inquirer. The positions of 
science must be tried in tie jeweller'a scales, not like the mixed com- 
modities of the market, on the weigh-bridge of common opinion 
and vulgar usage. Such, howeTcr, has been the procedure in the 
present instance, and the result has been answerable to tie coarscnesa 
of the process. By a comprisal of the petiUo pHndpii with th« 
argummtmh in. mirwlo, — in plain English, by an easy logic, 'which 
begins irith b^ging the question, and then moving in a circle, comes 
round totbe point where it began, — eaoh of the two divisions has 
been made to define the other by a mere reassertion of their assumed 
contrariety. The physiologist has luminously explained t plas x by 
informing us that it is a somewhat that is the antithesis of t minus z ; 
and if we asli, what then is t — x? the answer is, the antithesis of 
Y -|- X, a reciprocation of great service, that may remind us of the 
twin sisters in the fable of the Lamiie, with but one eye between 
them both, which each borrowed from the other as either happened 
to want it; but with this additional disadvantage, that in the pi-esent 
case it is after all but an eye of glass. The definitions themselves 
will best illustrate our meaning. I will begin with that ^ven by 
Biohat. "Life is the sum of all the fnnolJons by ■which death is 
resisted," in which I have in v^n endeavored to discover any other 
meaning than that life consists in being able to hve. This author, 
with a whimsical gravity, prefaces his definition with the remark, 
that the nature of life has hitherto been sought for in ahstract con- 
siderations ; as if it were possible that four more inveterate abstrac- 
tions could be brought together in one sentence than are here assem- 
bled in the words, life, death, function, and resistance. Similar 
instances might be cited from Eicherand and others. The word Life 
is translated into other more learned words; and this paraph-aseol 
the term is substituted for the d^nitUm of the ^ing, and therefore 
(m is always the case in evwy real definition as contra-distinguished 
from a tierbal definition), for at least a partial aohitionoi the fact. 
Such as these form the jfraf class.— The second class takes some one 
particular function of Life common to all living objeots,— nutrition, 
for instance ; or, to adopt the phrase most in vogne at present, assim- 
ilation, for the pnrposea of reproduction and growth. H"ow this, it is 
evident, can.he an appropriate definition only of the very lowest 
species, as of n Fungus or a MoUusea; and jnat as comprehensive 
an idea of the mystery of Life, as a Mollusca might give, can this 
definition afibi-d. But this is not the only otgeotion. For, frei, it is 
not pretended that we begin with seeking for an organ evidently 
appropriated to nutrition, and then infer that the substance in which 
such an organ is found Hbss. On the contrary, in a number of oases 
among the obscurer animals and vegetables we infer the organ from 
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tiio pre-established fact of its life. Secondh/, it identifles tte process 
itself with a certain range of its forms, those, namely, by which it ia 
manifested in anitoals and regetables. Tor this, too, no less than the 
former, presupposes the arbitrary division of all things into not living 
and lifeless, on which, aa I before observed, all these definitions ai'e 
gi'ounded. But it ia sorry logic to take the proof of an affirmative in 
one thing as the proof of the negative in another. All animals that 
have lungg breathe, but it would be a ehUdlsh overaight to deduce the 
converse, viz. all animals that breathe have iuaga. The theory in 
which the French chemists organized the discoveries of Black, Oaven- 
disli, Priestley, Scheele, and other EngUsh and German philosophers, 
is still, indeed, the reigning theory, but rather, it should aeem, from 
the absence of a rival sufficiently popular to fill the throne in its stead, 
than from the contannanoe of an implicit belief in its own stability. 
We no longer at least cherish that intensity of faith which,, before 
Davy commenced his biiliant career, had not only identified it witJi 
chemistry itself, bnt had substituted its nomenclature, even in com- 
mon oonvei-sation, for the fax more philosopliic language which the 
human race had abstracted froro the laboratory of Nature. I may 
venture to prophesy that no future Beddoea will make it the corival 
of the mathematical sciences in demonstrative evidence. I think it a 
matter of doubt whether, during the period of its supposed infallibi 
physiology derived more benefit from the extension, or injury ft 
the misdirection, of its views. Enough of the latter is fresh ii 
lection to make it but an equivocal compliment to a physiolo) 
position, that it must stand or fall with the corpuscular phOosophy 
as modified by the Trench theory of chemistry. Yet h uld t happ n 
(and the event is not impossible, nor the supposit n altog the ah 
surd), that more and more decisive facts should pres nt th msel s a 
confirmation of the metamorphosis of elements, the j o. t that ht 
consists in assimilation would either cease to be distm t f U 

back into the former class as an identical proposita n m ly th t 
Life, meaning by the word that sort of growth which takes place by 
means of a peculiar organization, consists in that sort of growth 
which ia peculiar fo organized life. Thirdly^ the definition involves 
a still more egre^ous flaw in the reasoning, namely, that of cmn Tuie, 
ergo fropter to (or the assumption of causation from mere coexist- 
ence) ; and this, too, in its very worst form. For it is not evm lioo 
solo, &-go propter hoc, which would in many oases supply a presump- 
tive proof by induction, but cv^a hoc, et plitrmie oMU, ergo propter 
hoe! Shell, of some kind or other, ia common to the whole order of 
testacea, but it would be absurd to define the vi$ vitte of testaceous 
animals as esislJng in tjie shell, though we know it to he the constant 
accompaniment, and have every reason to believe the constant effect, 
of the specific life that acts in those animals. Were wo {argimnenti 
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cauaa) to ima^e Bliell coextensive witli the organized creation, this 
would produce no abatement in the falsity of the reasoning. Nor 
does the flaw atop here ; for a physiological, that is, a real, definition, 
as diatingnished tVom the verbal definitjons of lesioography, must 
consist neither in any single property or function, of the thing to be 
defined, nor yet in all collectively, which latter, indeed, wonld be a 
history, hot a definition. It must consist, therefore, in the lam of the 
thing, or in such an i^^a of it, as being admitted, all the propertiw 
and functions are admitted by implication. It must likewise, be so 
far eamal, that a full insight having been obt^ned of the law, we 
derive from it a progressive insight into the necessity and generation 
of the phenomena of which it is the law. Suppose a disease in cines- 
tion, which appeared always accompanied with certain symptoms in 
certain stages, and with some one or more symptoms in all stages — 
say deranged digestion, capricious alternation of vivacity and langnor, 
headache, dilated pupil, diminished sensibility to light, &o. — Neither 
the men who selected the one constant symptom, nor be who enu- 
merated all the symptoms, would give the scientific definition taUm 
eciMeet, qtmli sdentia fit ml datur, hut the man who at once named 
and defined the disease hydrocephalus, producing pressure on the 
brain. For it is the essence of a scienlJflc definition to be causative, 
not by introduction of imaginary somewhata, natural or supernatural, 
nnder the name of causes, but by announcing the law of action in the 
particnlar case, ia subordination to the common law of which all the 
phenomena are modifications or results. 

Now in the definition on which, as the representative of a whole 
class, we are luwo animadverting, a Mugle effect is given as constituting 
the cause. Tor nutrition by digestion is certainly necessary to life, 
only under oertmn circumstances, but that life is previously necessary 
to digestion Ja absolutely certain under all circumstances. Besides, 
what other phenomenon of Life would the conception of assimilation, 
per se, or as it exists in the lowest order of animals, involve or ex- 
plain? How, for instance, does it include sensation, locomotion, or 
habit 7 or if the two former should be taken as distinct from life, toto 
gejwre, and supervenient to it, we then ask what conception is given 
of tiital assimilation as contra-distingnished from that of the nucleus 
of a crystal? 

Lagtly, this definition confounds the Law of Life, or the primary 
and universal form of vital agency, with the conception. Animals. 
For the kind, it substitutes the representative of its degrees and mod- 
ifications. But the first and moat important office of science, physical, 
or physiological, is to contemplate the power in kind, abstracted from 
the degree. The ideas of caloric, whether as substanc* or property, 
and the conception of latent heat, the heat in ice, &c., that excite the 
wonder or tlie laughter of the vulgar, though susceptible of tlie most 
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importaat praotJoal applieationB, are the result of thi? <i!is traction, 
while tlie only purpose to wliioh a definition like the pieocdmg could 
become snbservient, would be in supplying a nonienolatuie witli the 
charaoterof the most ooniinoii species of a gmns—ita gtnits genet alis- 
sjmwni, and even this would be useless in the present instance, inaa- 
much as it presupposes the knowledge of the things characterized. 

The third class, and fer superior to the two former, selects some 
property characteristic of all living bodies, not merely found in all 
animals alike, but existing equally in all parts of all living things, 
both animals and plants. Such, for instance, is the definition of Life, 
as conaisting in anti-putresoence, or the power of resisting putrefac- 
tion. Like all the others, however, e'v en Hub confines the idea of life 
to those degrees or concentrations of it, which manifest Ihemselves 
in organized beings, or rather in tho«e the organization of which is 
apparent to us. Consequently, it subfltitutes an ab^tiact term, or 
generalization of effects, for the idea, or aupeiioi foim of causative 
agency. At best, it deseribea the ws shtm ly one only of its many 
influences. It is however, sa we have said before preferable to the 
former, because it is not, as they are, altogether nnfrnitful inasmuch 
aa it atteafs, less equivocally iJian any other aign, the presence or 
absence of that degree of the eJs oitw which is tJie necessary condition 
of organic or self-renewing power. It thiows no hght, however, on 
the law or principle of action ; it does not increase our inaight into 
the other phenomena; it presenta to as no includve form, out of 
which tlie other forms may be developed, and finally, its defect as a 
definition may bo detected by generalizing it into a higher formula, as 
a power which, during its continuance, resists or snbordinates hetero- 
geneous and adverse powera. Ifowthiaholdseqnallytrne of chemical 
relatively to the mechanical powers; and really afBrms no more of 
Life than may be equally affirmed of every form of'being, namely, 
that it tends to preserve itself, and resists, to a certain extent, what- 
ever is incompatible with the laws that constitute its particular state 
for the time being. Tor it is not true only of tiio great divisions or 
classes into which we have found it expedient to distinguish, wliilo 
we generalize, the powers acting in nature, as into intellectual, vital, 
chemical, mechanical; but it holds equally frae of the degrees, or 
speciea of each of these genera relatively to each other; as in the 
ipositlon of the alkalies by heat, or the galvanic apark. like 
mbinicg power of Ijfe, the cupula here resiata for awhile the 
dissolve it, and then yields, to reappear in new phe- 



It is a wonderful property of the human mind, that when once a 
momentum has been given to it in a iresh direction, it puraues the 
new path with obstinate peraeverance, in all conceivable bearings, to 
its utmost extremes. And by tiie startling consequences which ansa 
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onfc of tiesQ extremes, it 33 first awakened to its error, and either 
recalled to some forroer track, or receives some freali impulse, whioli 
it follows with the same eagerness, and admits to the same monopoly. 
Thus in the 13th century the first science which roused the intellects 
of wen from the torpor of barhftrism, was, as in all eonntries ever haa 
been, and ever must be the ease, the science of Metaphysics and 
Ontology. Te first seek what can be fonnd at home, and what 
wonder if truths, that appeared to reveal the secret depths of our own 
souls, should take possession of the whole mind, and aJl troths appear 
trivial which could not either be evolved ont of similar principles, by 
the same process, or at least brought nnder the same forms of tiought, 
by perceived or imagined analogies ? And so it was. For more than 
a century men continued to invoice the oracle of their own spirits, not 
only concei'ning its own forms and modes of being, but likewise con- 
cerning the laws of external nature. All attempts at philosophical 
esplication were commenced by fl mere effort of the understanding, 
as the power of abstraction ; or by tie ima^notion, ti'ansfeiTing its 
own experiences to every object pi-esented from without. By the 
former, a class of phenomena were in t]i6 first place abstracted, and 
fixed in some general term: of course this could designate only the 
impressions made by the outward objects, and so far, therefore, having 
been tlius metamorphosed, they were eifecfs of these objects; but 
then made to supply the place of their own causes, under the name 
of occult qualities. Thus the properties peculiar to gold, were ab- 
stracted from tliose it possessed in common with other bodies, and 
then generahzed in the term Aureity : and the inquirer was instructed 
that the Essence of Gold, or the cause which oonstitnted the peculiar 
modification of matter called gold, was the power of anreity. By the 
latter, i, e. by the imagination, tliought and will were supei-added to 
the occult quality, and every form of nature had its appropriate Spirit, 
to be controlled or conciliated by an appropriate ceremonial. This 
vras entitled its sdhstahtial i'oem. Thus, physio became a sort of 
dull poetry, and the ai't of medicine (for physiology could soarcely be 
said to esist) was a system of magic, blended with traditional empiri- 
cism. Thus the forms of thought proceeded to act in their own 
emptiness, with no attempt to fill or substantiate thorn by the infor- 
mation of the senses, and all the branches of science formed so many 
sections of logic and metaphysics. And so it continued, even to the 
time that the Reformation sounded the second trumpet, and the 
authority of tiie schools sank with that of the hierarchy, under the 
intellectual courage and activity which tills gi'eat revolution had in- 
spire^. Power, once awakened, cannot rest in one object. All the 
sciences partook of the new influences. The world of experimental 
philosophy was soon mapped out for posterity by the comprehensive 
and enterprising genius of Bacon, and the laws explained by which 
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experiment could be dignified into experience.* But no sooner was 
the impulse given, than tlie same propensity was made manifest of 
looking at all things in the one point of view wtdoh chanced to be of 
predominant attraction. Our Gilbert, a man of gennine philosophical 
genius, had no sooner multiplied the faots of magnetism, and extended 
onr knowledge ooncarning the property of magnetic bodies, but aU 
things itt heaven, and earth, and in the waters beneath the earth, 
were resolved into magnetic iofluenoes. 

Shortly after a new light was atrnofe hy HaiTiott and Descartes, 
with their contemporaries, or immediate predeoessors, and the resto- 
ration of ancient geometry, aided by the modern invention of algebra, 
placed the science of meohanism on the philosophic throne. How 
widely this domination spread, and how long it continued, if, indeed, 
even now it can be said to have abdicated its pretensions, the reader 
need not be reminded. The sublime discoTeriea of Newton, and, 
together with these, his not leSs iiniitful than wonderful application, 
of the higher mathesis to the moTements of the celestial bodies, and 
to the hiws of light, gave almost a religious sanction to the corpuscu- 
lar system and mechanical theory. It became synonymous with 
philoscphy itself. It was the sole portal at which truth was per- 
mitted to enter. The human body was treated of as an hydraulic 
machine, the operations of medicine were solved, and alasl even 
directed by reference partly to gravitation and the laws of motion, 
and partly by chemistry, which itself, however, as far as its theory 
was concerned, was but a branch of mochanica working esclTisively 
by ima^nary wedges, angles, and spheres. Should the reader chance 
to put Ms hand on the ' Principles of Philosophy,' by La Forge, an 
immediate disciple of Doscaries, he may see the phenomena of sleep 
solved in a copper-plaie engraving, with all the figures into which 
the globules of the blood shaped themselves, and the results demon- 
strated by mathematical calcnlalJons, In short, from the time of 
Keplert to that of Newton, and from Newton to Hartley, not only 
all things in external nature, but the subtlest mysteries of life and 
organization, and even of the intellect and moral being, were conjured 
within the magic circle of mathematical formulas. And now a new 
light was struck by t!ie discovery of electricity, and, in every sense 
of the word, both playful and serious, both for good and for evil, it 
may be affirmed to have electrified the whole frame of natural phi- 
losophy. Close on its heels followed the momentous discovery of 
the principal gases by Schoelc and Priestley, the composition of water 

* Eipeiiraonl, aa an organ of r 
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l)y Cavendiali, and the doctrine of latent heat by Black. The scientific 
world was prepared for a new. dyn^tj ; accordingly, aa eoon as La- 
voisier had rednced the inflnite variety of chemical phenomena to the 
actions, reactions, and interchanges of a few elementary substances, 
or at least excited thsespectation that tbia would speedily be effected, 
the hope shot up, almost instantly, into full faith, that it bad been 
effected. Henceforward the new path, thus brilliantly opened, be- 
came the common road to all departments of knowledge : and, to this 
moment, it bas been pursued with an eagerness and almost epidemic 
enthusiasm ■which, scarcely Jess than its political revolatioas, charac- 
terize the spirit of the age. Many and inauspicious haye been the 
invasions and inroads of this new conqueror into the rightful territo- 
ries of other sciences; and sti'ange alterations have been made in less 
harmless points than those of terminology, in homage to an art unset- 
tled, in the very fennent of imperfect discoveries, and either without 
a tlieoiy, or with a theory maintained only by composition and com- 
promise. Yet this very oiroumstance lias favored ita encroachments, 
by the gratifloationa which its novelty affords to our onriosity, and 
by the keener interest and higher excitement which an unsettled and 
revolutionary state is snre to inspire. He who auppoaes, that science 
possesses an immunity from such ininences knows little of human 
nature. How, otherwise, could men of strong minds and sound judg- 
ments have attempted to penetrate by the clue of chemical experi- 
ment, the secret recesses, the sacred adyta of organic life, without 
being aware that chemistry must needs be at its eztreme limits, when 
it has appi-oached the threshold of a higher power! Its own trans- 
gressions, however, and the failure of its enterprises will become the 
means of defining its aljaolute boundary, and we shall have to guard 
against the opposite error of rejecting ita aid altogether as analogy, 
because we have repelled its ambitions daima to an identity with the 
vital powers. 

Previously to the submlttJng my own ideas on the subject of life, 
and the powere into which it resolves itself, or rather iu which it is 
manifested to iw, I haye hazarded this apparent digression from the 
aarietj to preckide eertain atMpkioTis, which the subject itself is so 
fitted to awaken, and while I anticipate the chaises, to plead in an- 
swer to each a full and unequivocal-— not guilty! 

In the first place, therefore, I distinctiy disclaim all intention of 
esplaining life into an oocnlt quality ; and retort the charge on those 
who can satisfy themselves with defining it as the peculiar power by 
which death is reasted. 

Secondly. Convinced — by revelation, by the consenting authority 
of all countries, and of all ages, by the imperative voice of my own 
i, and by that wide chasm between man and the noblest 
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animals of the bnite creaUon, which no perceivable or conceivable 
difference of organization is. sufficient to overbridge— that I have a 
rational and responsible sonl, I think far too reverentially o f the same 
to degrade it into au hypothesis, and cannot be blind to the contra- 
diction I must incur, if I assign tiiat soul which I beliuve to constitute 
the peonliar nature of man as the cause of functions and properties, 
which man possesses in common with the oyster and the mnahroom.* 
Thirdly, while I disclaim the eri-or of Stflhl in deilving the phe- 
nomena of life from the unconscious actions of the rational sonl, I 
repel with sUll greater earnestness the assertion and even the suppo- 
sition that the functions are the offepring of the structure, and " Lifet 
the result of organization," CQuneoted with it as effect with cause. 
Hay, the position seems to me little less strange, tiian as if a man 
should say, that bnilding with all the included handici-aft, of plaster- 
ing, sawing, planing, &c. were the offspring of the house; and that 
the mason and carpenter were the result of a suit© of chambers, with 
the passages and stturcases that lead to them. To make a the off- 
spring of B, when the very existence of b as b presupposes the esist- 
euce of i, Is preposterous in the literal sense of the word, and a con- 
summate instance of the hysteron proteron in logic. But if I reject 
the organ as the emme of that, of which it is the organ, thongh I 
might admit it among the conMUom of its actual functions ; for the 
same reason I mnst reject JhiMs and ethers of all hinds, m^netical, 
eleofrioal, and universal, to whatever quintessential thinness they 
may be ti-eble distilled, and (as it were) super-substantiated-. With 
.these, I abjure likewise all chemieal agencies, compositions, and de- 
compositions, were it only that as stimulants they suppcse a stimnla- 
bility aui generis, which is but another paraphrase for life. Or if they 
are themselves at once both the escitant and the ezcitabihty, I miss 
the connecting link between this imaginary ether and the visible body, 
which then becomes no otherwise distinguished from inanimate mat- 
ter, than by its juitaposition in mere space, with an heterogeneous 
inmate, the cycle of whose actions revolves witliin itself. Besides 
which I should think that I was confounding metaphors and realities 
most absurdly, if I ima^ned that I had a greater insight into the 
meaning and possibility of a living alcohol, than of a living quicksil- 
ver. In short, visible suhface and power of any kind, much more the 
V of life, are ideas which the very forms of the human uuder- 
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standing make it impossible to identify. But wliether the powers 
Vhioh manifest themselves to us under oertftin conditions in the forma 
of electrieity, or ehemioal attraetion, have any analogy to the power 
which manifests itself in growth and organization, is altogether a dif- 
ferent question, and demands altogether a different chain of reason- 
ing : if it he indeed a ti'ee of Icnowledge, it will be known hj its 
fruits, and these will depend not on the mere assertion, hut on the 
indnotions by which the position ia supported, and by the additions 
which it makes to our insiglit into the nature of the facta it is meant 
to illustrato. 

To account for Life is one thing : to explain Life another. In the 
first we are supposed to state something prior (if not in time, yet in 
the order of Nature) to the thing accounted for, as the ground or 
cause of that thing, or (which comprises the meaning and force of 
both words) an its suff.dent came, qiix et faeit, et subest. And to 
this, in the question of Life, I know no -possible answer, hut Qod. 
To aceonut for a thing is to see into the principle of its possibility, and 
from that principle to evolve its being. Thus the mathematician de- 
monstrates the truths of geometry by constructing them. It is an 
admirable remark of Joh. Bapt, a Vico, in a Tract published at Naples, 
1710,* " Geometrica ide6 demonstramns, quia faoiraus ; physioa si 
demonstrate posaimus, faoeremus. Metaphyaici veri claritas eadcm 
ao Inois, quam non nisi per opaca cognosijimus ; nam non lucem. sed 
lucidas res videmus. Physica sunt opaca, nempe formata et finita, 
in qiiibus Metapbysioi veri lumen videmus." The reasoner who 
assigns structure, or organization as the antecedent of Life, who names 
the former a cause, and the latter its effect, Ae it ia who pretends to 
account for life. Now Euclid would, with great right, demand of 
such a philosopher to maie Life ; in the same sense, I mean, in which 
Euclid makes an Icosaedrou, or a figure of twenty sides, namely, in 
the understanding or by an inteUectual constrnction. An argument 
which, of itself, is snfEcient to prove the untenable nature of Mate- 
rialism. 

To explain a power, on the other hand, is (the power itself being 
assumed, though not comprehended, -at gvi daPur, non intelH^itw) to 
unfold or spread it out; tat impUcito planum facere. In the present 
instance, such an explanation would consist in the reduction of the 
idea of Life to its simplest and most comprehensive forin or mode of 
action ; that is, to some characteristic irtsUmit or tendenoff, evident in 
all its manifestations, and involved in the idea itself. This assumed 
as esisting in Mnd, it will be required to present an ascending series 
of corresponding phenomena as involved in, proceeding /row, and so 
far therdbre explained 6y, the supposition of its progressive inten- 

■ Joh. Bapt. a Vino. Neiipol. Seg, eloq. R'afaasor, de snliqalBsims llBllDrulD BapienUa 
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sity aB(l of the gradual enlargement of ito apbere, the necessity of 
■which again must he contained in the idea of the tendency itself. la 
other words, the tendency having been ^ven in kind, it is required 
to render the phenomena iutell^ble as its different degrees and modi- 
fications. Still more perfect will the esplanaiion be, should the ne- 
CMslty of this progression and of ^ese asiieuding gradations be con- 
tained in the assumed idea of life, as thns defined by the general form 
aaid common purport of all ite Various tendencies. This done, we 
have only to add the conditions common, to all its phenomena, and 
those appropriate to each place and rant, in the 3oaie of ascent, Bold 
then proceed to determine the primary and constitutive forms, i. e. 
the elementary powers in which this tendency realizes itself under 
different degrees and conditiona.* 
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or his Informant nonld understand the machine an; tietler or otherwise, than the com- 
mon cliarocter of a whole ohias in the nomenclature of bolunj wooM enable a person to 
nnderatand all, or any one of Ihe plants contahied In that class. But if, on the oUier 

posed pecniiei'lty, eilher by il3 eflBota, or by the construction of that porUon of the works 
which produced Ibcm, were eqnall; WBli known to all men, hi Ibia cose wo can conceive 
no use al all of such a deanilian ; lur at the best It could only be admltlod ss s deanlllon 
forlbo purpoBog of aomenclatiire, which never adds to knowledge, although itmnyonen 

and without an object. Such appears lo me to be the case with bU Ihoas deflnitione 

I will lake iheinvODtor and msker of the machine himself, wbo kuowe ile rauving power, 
or perhspa bimself cuualltntes II, who Is, as it were, the soni of the work, end in whoso 
miud a]] lis paria, with sU their beorings and relations, had pre-exlslcd long beli^re the 
machine Itself had been put li^ether. lo hha IberefBre there would iralde, what it would 
be presumption to attompt to acijalre, or to pretond to communicate, the most perfect in- 

piinciple and its essantlal causes. The mysterious ground, the efSoient causes of vitality, 
and whether different lives differ absolntol; or only io degree. He alone oan know wbo 
not only said, "Let the earth brmg torlh tlio living creature, Ihe beast of Iho earth after 
his kind, and It was so ;" but who aoid, " Let us moke mau ia our Im^c, who liiinselt 
br^tbed into his nostHla the breath itf Li IB, imd msn became a living soul." 

which I would apply to my own attempt would be that of the inquirer. 
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"Wbat is Life? Wei-e such a question pi-oposed, we sbonld be 
teinpt»d to aDswer, what is not Life that really is f Oiu- reason oon- 
viooes u3 that the quantities of thiugs, taken abstraotedly as quantity, 
exist only in tlie relations they bear to the percipient ; in plainer 
words, they esiat only ia our minds, ii* q'uorum esse estpereipi. For 
if the definite quantities have a ground, and therefore a reality, ia 
the external world, and independent of the mind that perceivea them, 
this ground is ipso facto a quality ; the very etymon of this word 
showing that ft quality, not taken in its own natnre but in relation to 
another thing, is to be defined comsa eufficim^ mitta, de qvibus lo^ui- 
WMr ; esse talia, gwilia mnt. Either the quantities perceived exist 
only in the perception, or they have likewise a real esistence. In the 
former case, "the quality (the word ia here used in an active sense) 
that determines them belongs to Life, per ipsmn, hypothesin ; and in 
the other case, since by tlie agreement of all parties Life may exist 
in other forms than those of consciousness, or even of sensibility, the 
onmprobandi falla on those who assert of any quality that it is noS 
Life. For the analogy of all that, we know is dearly in favor of the 
contrary supposition, and if b man wonld analyze the meaning of his 
own words, and carefully distinguish his perceptions and sensations 
from the external oanse exciting them, and at the same time from the 
quantity or superficies under which that cause is acting, he would 
instantly find himself, if we mistake not, inToIuntarily identifying the 
ideas of Quality and Life. Life, it is admitted on all hands, does not 
necessarily imply consciousness or sensibility ; and we, for our parts, 
can not «tee CHat the imtability which metals manifest to galvanism, 
can be more remote from that which may be supposed to exist in 
the tribe of lichens, or in the helvellai, pezizee, &o., than the latter is 
from the phenomena of excitability in the human body, whatever 
name it may be called by, or in whatever way it may modify itself.* 
That the mere aet of growth does not constitute the idea of Life, or 
the absence of that act exclude it, we have a proof in every egg be- 
fore it is placed under the hen, and in every grain of com before it is 
put into the soil. All that could be deduced by fair reasoning would 
amount to this only, that the fife of metals, as the power which affects 
and determines their comparative cohesion, ductility, &o., was yet 
lower on the scalo than the Life which produces the first attempts of 

WQrira. la obedience U> tho cnnon,— " Principia non esse miUUpllcaDila prieUr aummiLm 
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organization, in tlio almoat shapeless tremella, or in such fungi aa 
gro'w in the dark recesses of the mine. 

If it were asked, to what purpose or with what view we should gen- 
eralize the idea of Life thus broadly, I should not hesitate to reply 
that, were there no other use conoeivahle, there would be some ad- 
vantage in merely destroying an arbitrary assumption in natural pbi- 
ioaophy, and ia reminding the physiologists that they oonld not hear 
the life of metals asserted with a more contemptuous surprise than 
they themselves incur from the vulgar, when they speak of the Life 
in mould or muoor. But this is not the case. This wider view not 
only precludes a gi-onndleaa assumption, it likewise fills up the arbi- 
trary chasm between physics and physiology, and justifies us innsiug 
the former as means of insight into the latter, which, would be con- 
trary to all sound i-ules of ratiocination if the powers working in the 
objeota of the two sciences were absolutely and essentially diverse. 
For aa fo abstract the idea of Mnd from that of degress, which are 
alcme designated in the language of common use, is the first and in- 
dispensable step in philosophy, so are we the better enabled to form 
a notion of the Mnd, the lower the deffree and the simpler the form is 
in which it appears to us. We study the complex in the simple ; and 
only trom the intuition of the lower can we safely proceed to the 
intellection of the higher degrees. The only danger lies in the leap- 
ing from low to high, with the neglect of the intervening gi'adations. 
But the same error would introduce discord into the gamut, et ab 
abusu GoJii/rtt wu/iii non valet comeqwntia. That these.degrees will 
themselves bring forth secondary kinds sutBciently distinfit^ all the 
purposes of science, and even for common sense, wiU be seen in the 
course of this inquisition : for this is one proof of the essential vitality 
of nature, that she does not ascend as links in a suspended chain, but 
as the steps in a ladder; or rather she at one and the same time as- 
cends as by a climas, and espands aa the ooncenti'ic circles on the 
lake fi'om the point to which the stone in its fall had given the first 
impulse. At all events, a contemptuous rejection of this mode of 
reasoning would come with an ill grace from a medical philosopher, 
who cannot combine any thi-ee phenomena of health or of disease 
without the assumption of powers, which he is compelled to deduce 
without being ahle to demonstrate ; nay, even of material substances 
aa the mMeles of these powers, which he can never espoct to eshibit 
before the senses. 

Fi'om the preceding it should appear, that the most comprehensive 
formula to which life is reducible, would be that of the internal copula 
of bodies, or (if we may venture to borrow a phrase from the Platonic 
school) the power which discloses ifself fi-om within as a principle of 
■unity in the mam.y. Bat that there is a physiognomy in words, which, 
without reference to their fitues.i or neoessity, make unfavorable as 
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well as favorable impressions, and that every tmiianal term in an ab- 
struse reseaioh inoura the risk of beiDg .denominated jargon, I should 
at the same time have borrowed a soholastic teitn, and defined life 
abeolutelg, as the principle of unity in muUeity, as far aa the former, 
the unity to wit,. is produced a6 infra; but emJTWn% ()en»u. eminenU), 
1 define life as the principle of indAeiduatioTi^ or the power which 
unites a pven all into a iBlu>le that ia ■ pi-esupposed by all its partal 
The link that combines the two, and acts throughout both, will, of 
course, be defined by the tendency to indimiduation. Thus, from its 
utmost laUmy, in which life ia one with the elementary powei^a of 
mechanism, that is, with the powers of meehftnism considered as 
qualitative and actually synthetic, to its highest manifestation (in 
which, as the nis ^iUe vwida, or life ae life, it subordinates and modi- 
fies these powers, becoming contra-disttuguished from mechanism,* 
ab extra, under the form of oi^anization), there is an ascending series 
of intermediate classes, and of analogous gradations in each class. To 
a reflecting mind, indeed, the veiy fact that the powers peculiar to 
life in living animals include cohesion, elasticity, &c. (or, in the words 
of a late publication, " that Uving matter eshiHts these physical prop- 
erties,"+) would demonstrate that, in the truth of things, they are ho- 
mogeneous, and that both the classes are but degrees and different 
dignities of one and tie same tendency. For the latter are not sub- 
jected to the former aa a lever, or wallting-stiok to the muscles; the 
more intense the life ia, the less does elasUdty, for instance, appear 
(M elasticity. It sinks down into the nearest approach to its pT^mcal 
form by a series of degrees from the contraction and elongation of 
the uTitable muscle to the physical hardness of the insensitive naiL 
The lower powers are aadmiilated, not merely employed, and assimi- 
lation presupposes the homogeneous nature of the thing assimilated j 
else it is a miracle, only not the same as that of a creation, because 
it would imply that additional and equal miracle of annihilation. In 
short, all the impossibilities which the acutesfc of the reformed Di- 
vines have detected in the hypothesis of transubstantiation would 
apply, Uti4em verbis et syllabis, to that of assimilation, if the objects 
and the agents were really heterogeneous. Unless, therefore, a Uiing 
can eshibit properties which do not belong to it, Uie very admission 
that living matter exliiblfa pAymtal properties, includes tie further 
admission, that those physical or dead properties are themseves vital 

iBin ; whalsYHf ta maohanised from wilbiii, ia a produclian of organlzaliou. 

t "The mBtler that surronpdB ns is divided, inlo two gi-eat clBgaes, living and dead ; Iha 
latter 1» governed bj physical InwS, anrli ee atiroeiion, gravitation, chemical affinity ; and 
it eKhlblta physical properties, siich fl» 
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in eaaence, really distinct but in appearance only different; or in ab- 
solute contTHst with each other. 

In all oases that whioh, abstractly talien, ia the definition of the 
Und, will, when applied absolutely/, or in its fnllest sense, be the defi- 
nition of the highest degree of that kind. If life, in genei-al, be defined 
<MS ab inlra, m^ws proprvum, est oadvmwe plura in rein ii/nieam, 
quo/ntiim eatresiinica; the unity will be more intense in proportion 
as it conatitntes each pavticnlar thing a whole of itself; and yet more, 
agiun, in proportion to the nnmber anfi interdependence of the parts, 
■which it unites as a whole. But a whole composed, ab intra, of dif- 
ferent parts, so far interdependent that each is reciprocally means and 
end, is an individual, and the individuality is most intense where the 
greatest dependence of the parts on the whole is combined with the 
greatest dependence of the whole on its parta ; the first (namely, the 
dependence of the parta on the whole) being absolute; the second 
{namely, the dependenoeof the whole on its parts) being proportional 
to the importance of the relation which the parts have to the whole, 
that is, as their action extends more or less beyond themselves. For 
this spirit of the whole ia most expressed in that part which derives 
its importance as an End from its importance as a Mean, relatively 
to all the parts imder the aame copula. 

Mnally, of individuals, the living power will be most intense in that 
individual which, as a whole, has the greatest number of integral 
parts presupposed in it ; when, moreover, these integral parts, to- 
gether with a proportional increase of their interdependence, aa parta, 
have themselves most the character of wholes in the sphere occupied 
by them. A mathematical point, line, or surface, is an em raUonis, 
for it expresses an intellecinal act; but a physical atom is fins ^eiifi-uni, 
which may be made auhservient, as ciphers are in ariCiimetic, to the 
purposes of hypothetical construction, j)er regidaan fahi ; but trans- 
ferred to Natwre, it is in the strictest aenae an alyawA quantity ; for 
extension, and conaeqnently divisibility, or m/ultdty'' (for spa«e can 
not be divided), ia ie indispensable condition, under which alone 
any thing can appeiM- to us, or even be fkougM of, as a tMng. But if 
it should he replied, that the elementary particles are atoms not pos- 
itively, but by such a hardness communicated to them as is relatively 
invincible, I should remind the asserter that temeraria nitatio &uper- 
naturalium est puhifiar intelleetHs pigri, and that he who reijuireg 
me to believe a miracle of his own dreaming, must first work a mira- 
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cle to oonYince me that he had dreamt by inspiration. Add too, the 
gross inconsistency of resorting to an immaterial influence in order to 
complete a system of materialism, by the esclusion of all modes of 
existence which the theorist cannot in imagination, at ](!aat,JingeT 
and peep ati Each of the preceding gradations, as above defined, 
might be represented as they exist, and are realized in STatare. Bat 
eacli would require a work for itseltj co-extensive with tlie science of 
metals, and that of fossils (both as geologically applied); of crystalli- 
zation; and of vegetable and animal physiology, in all its distinct 
brandies. The nature of the present essay scarcely permits the space 
sufficient to illustrate onr meaning. The proof of its probability (for 
to tiiat only caji we ari'ive by so palatial an application of the hypoth- 
esis), ia to be found in its powers of solving the particulaf class of 
phenomena, that form the subjects of the present inquisition, more 
satisfactoi'Hy and profitably than has been, done, or even attempted 
before. 

-Esclasively, therefore, for the purposes of iUustvaUent I would take 
as an instance of the flrat step, the metals, those, namely, that are 
capable of permanent reduction. Tor, by the established laws of 
nomendature, the others (as sodium, potassium, calcium, silicinm, 
&c.) would he entitled to a class of their own, under the name of 
Itaaea. It is long since the chemists have despaired of decomposing 
this class of bodies. They still remain, one and all, as elements or 
simple iiodies, though, on the principles of the corpnsoularian philos- 
ophy, nothing can be more improbable than that they really are such ; 
and no reason has or can be assigned on the grounds of that system, 
why, in no one instance, the contrary has not been proved. Bat this 
is at once explained, if we aasnme them as the simplest form of unity, 
namely, the unity of powers and properties. For thrae, it is evident, 
may be endlessly modified,. but can never be decomposed. If I were 
asked by a philosopher who had previously extended the attilbute of 
life to the Bya^vs ^edoaa, and even to the crustaceous matter, or 
outward bones of a lolwter, &c., whether the ingot of gold expressed 
Ufe, I should answer without hesitation, as the ingot of gold assuredly 
not, for its form is accidental and ab extra. It may be added to or 
detracted ftom without in the least affecting the nature, state, or 
properties in the specific matter of which the ingot consists. But as 
gold, as that special union of absolute and of relative gravity, ductiiity, 
and hardness, which, wherever they are found, constitute gold, I 
should answer no less feai'leasly, in the affirmative. But I should 
furUier add, thafcof the two counteracting' tendencies of nature, 
namely, that of detaehnuait IVom the universal life, which universality 
is represented to us by gravitation, and that of attachment or reduc- 
tion into it, this and the other ,noble metals represented the units in 
which the latter tendency, namely, that of identity with the life of 
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nature, snbsiated in the greatest overbalance over the former. It is 
the form of unity with the least degree of fendoacy to individiiiition. 

Bising in tlie accent, I should take, as illnstrative of the secoDd step, 
the vai'ions forms of orystals as a union, not of powers only, but of 
parts, and as tlie simplest forms of oomposition in. the nest naiToweiSt 
sphere of affinify. Hei-e the fonn, or apparent quantity, is manifestly 
the result of the qualiijf, and the chemist himself not seldom admits 
them as infallible obaraoters of the snbstanoes united iu the whole of 
a given crystal. 

In the first step, we had Life, as the mere unify of powers ; in the 
second we have the simplest forms of fotoMtf evolved. The third 
step is presented to us iu those vast formations, the tracing of which 
genericalJy would form the sdence of Geology, or its history in the 
strict sense of the word, even as their desci'iption and diagnostics 
constitute its preliminaries. 

Their claim to this rank I cannot here even attempt to support. It 
win be safEcient to ezpiaia my reason for having assigned it to them, 
by the avowal, that I regard them iu a twofold point of view: 1st, as 
the residue and product of vegetable and animal life ; 2d, as manifest- 
ing the tendencies of the Life of Nature to vegetation or animalization. 
And this process I heiieve — in one instance by the peat morasses of 
the northern, and in the other instance by the ooi-a! hanks of tlie 
southern hemisphere — to Iw still connected with the present order of 
vegetable and animal Life, which constitutes the fourth and last step 
in these wide and comprehensive divisions. 

In the lowest forms of the vegetable and animal worid we perceive 
totality dawning into incHoiductUon, while in man, as tie highest of 
the class, the individuality is not only perfected in its corporeal sense, 
but begins a new series beyond the appropriate limits of physiology. 
The tendency to individuation, moi-e or less obscure, more or less 
obvious, constitutes ths common character of all classes, as far as they 
maintain for themselves a distinction from the universal life of the 
planet; while the degrees, both of intensity and extension, to which 
this tendency is realized, form the species, and their ranks in the great 
scale of ascent and expansion. 

In the treatment of a subject so vast and complex, within the limits 
prescribed for an easay hke the present, where it is impossible not to 
say either too much or too litUe (and too ranch because too little), an 
author is entitled to make lai^ claims on the candor of his jndges. 
Many things he must express inaccurately, not from ignorance or 
ovei-sight, bat because the more precise expression would have in- 
vol ved the necessity of a further explanation, and this another, even 
to the iirst elements of the science. This is an inconvenience which 
presses on the analytic method, on however large a scale it may be 
conduotec!, compared with the synthetic; and it must bear with a 
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tenfold weight in the present instance, where we are not permitted to 
avwl ourselves of its nsnal adYantages as a counterbalance to its in- 
herent defects. I shall have done all that I dared propose to myself, 
or that can be jnstly demanded of mo by others, if I have succeeded 
in oonvejing a suffidently clear, thoagh indisdnot and inadeqwat© 
notion, BO as of its many resnlts to render intelligible that one which 
I am to apply to my pai'ticnlar subject, not as a tmth already demon- 
Btrated, bat as an hypothesis, which pretends to no higher merit than 
that of explaining the parWoular class of phenomena to Tfhich it is 
applied, and ask no other reward than a presnmption in iavor of the 
general system of which it affirms itaslf to be a dependent though in- 
tegral part. By Life I everywhere mean the true Idea of Life, or 
that most general form undei' wliich Life manifests itself to ua, which 
includes all its otlier forms. This I have stated to be the tendeTicy to 
indwiduation, and the degrees or intensities of Life to consist iu the 
progressive realization of this tendency. The power which is ac- 
knowledged to esist, wherever the realization is fonnd, must subsist 
wherever the tendency is manifested. The power which comes forth 
and stirs abroad iu the bird, mnst be latent in the egg. 'I have shown, 
moreover, that this tendency to individuate can not be conceived 
■without the opposite tendency to connect, even as the centrifugal 
power snpposes the centripetal, or as the two opposite poles constitute 
eaoh other, and are the constituent acts of one and the same power 
m. the m^net. "We might say that the life of the magnet subsists in 
thdr union, but that it lives (acts or manifests itself) in their sti-ife. 
Again, if the tendency be at once to individuate and to connect, to 
detach, but so as eilJier to retain or to reproduce attachment, the 
individuation itself must be a tendency to the ultimate production of 
the highest and most comprehensive individuality. This must be the 
one great end of Nature, her ultimate production of the highest and 
most comprehensive individuality. This must be the one great end 
of Nature, her ultimate object, or by whatever other word we may 
designate that something which heai-s to a final canae the same rela- 
tion that Nature herself bears to the Supreme Intelligence. 

According to the plan I have prescribed for this inquisition, we ai-e 
now to seek for the highest Jaw, or most general form, under which 
this tendency acts, and then to pnrsne the same process with this, as 
we have already done with the tendency itself, namely, having stated 
the law in its highest abstraction, to present it in the different forms 
in which it appears and reappears in bigher and higher dignities. I 
restate the qnestion. The tendency having been ascertained, what is 
its most general law! I answer — polaHt^, or the essential duahsm 
of Nature, arising out of its productive unity, and still tending to re- 
affirm it, either as equilibrium, indifference, or identity. In its pra- 
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dweiw power, of ■which the product is the only measare, consiala its 
moompatihility with mathematical calculus. For the full applicability 
of an. abatraot science ceases, the moment reality begins.* Life, than, 
we consider as t!ie copula, or the unity of thesis and antithesis, posi- 
tion and coattterpositioD, — Life itself being the positive of botli ; as, 
on the other hand, the two counterpointe are the necessary conditions 
of the manifestationa of Life. These, by the same necessity, unite in 
a ayatheeia ; which again, by the law of dualism, esaential to all actual 
esist^noe, expands, or produees itseif, from the point into the Une, in 
order again to converge, as the initiation of the same productive jivo- 
(jeas in some intenser form of reality. Thus, in the identity of the 
two counter-powers, Life swftsists ; in their strife it twnsiata: and in 
their reconciliation it at once dies and is born again into a new form, 
either falling back into the life of the whole, or starting anew in the 
process of individuation. 
Whence shall we talce our beginning! Prom Space, -kiud litigiwn 

* For abstractions ore Ills condlUons and onlf snbjeot of Bll aliaU'act scleQcee. . Tbns 
Uia Uieotist (vldo Dalton's Theory), wbo reducsa the Ihemlcal proceaa to Ihe positions of 
atums, woold doubtless Uiereby render chenuelr]' calculable, but Ibat he commences by 
dealroylng the chemical prgceas ilBBlf, and subBtilutas for it a Tooie liuHca of abstracUons; 
foreren Ihepowera which he appeata to leaTB real, those of attraction jiud repuialou, ho 
Immediately uureBJlzea by representing them as dtreree and separable pivper^es. Wo 

leaving for other sciences the questton of nbat constltntes the miffisee, and thus apply Jiet 
to tlie masBOS themselves, but to the abetnctioua therefrom,— the laws of geometiy and 
universal arithmetic. And niieie the qoonUties are the lolhlliblB eiEns of real powers, 
and nur chief conceiii -with the masses Is ae sieiie, ecieiwee may be Hsnuded thereon oC 
the behest use and dignity. Such, for instaace, is the BUbUme science of astronomy, 

[0 bo fin- cie«' and (hr seasons, for days and years." For the whole doctrtno of physics 
may be reduced to three great ditisiona ; First, quaatitBiiJie mniiins, which is proportioned 
lo the quantity of matter exolueiveJj. Hiis Is the science of weight or statics. Secondly, 
fffiittVE motiifa., as communicated to bodies exlemally by impact This is the science of 
mechanics. Thirdi; , qxalitiitive mou'Dn, or that which is accordant lo properUas of mailer, 
And this is chemlsliy. Nowil is evideul that the flrsi two sciences presuppose that which 
forms the exclusive object of the third, namely, quality ; for aU gnanilty hi nature Is 
either Itself derived, or at least derives ils poweis IVom some quality, as that of weight, 
spedfle cohe^on, hardness, &c. ; and theteibre the attempt to reduce to the dialancea or 
Impacts of atoms, under the asaumpllona of two powers, -widch are themselves declared 
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phildaopkorwm, which leaves- the mind equally dissatisfied, whether 
we deny or assert its real existence. To make it wholly ideal, would 
be at the aame time to idealize all phenomena, and to undermine tiie 
very conception of an esteraal woiid. To make it real, would he 
to assert the existence of something, witJi the properties of nothing. 
It would far transcend the height to which a physiologist must con- 
fine hia flights, shonld we attempt to reoonoile this apparent contra- 
diction. It is the duty and the privilege of the theolo^an to demon- 
strate, that space is the ideal organ hy which the soul of man percaves 
the omn^reaenee of the Supreme Eealitj, as distinct from the works, 
which in him m.ove, and live, and have their being ; while the equal 
mystery of Time hears the same relation to his Eternity, or what is 
fnlly equivalent, hia Unity. 

Physiologically contemplated, Nature begins, proceeds, and ends in 
a contradiction; for the moment of absolute solution would be that 
in which Nature wonld cease to he Nature, i. e. a scheme of ever- 
varying relations ; and physioiogy, in the ambitious attempt to solve 
phenomena intti absolute realities, would itself become a mere web 
of Terba] abstractions. 

But it is in strict connection with our subject, that we should make 
the universal foems as well as the not less universal law of life, clear 
and intelligible in the example of Time and Space, these being both 
the first speoifioation of the principle, and ever after its indispensable 
symbols. Krst, a single act of self-inquiry will show the impossibility 
of distincUy conceiving the one without some involution of the other ; 
either time expressed in space, in the form of the mathematical line, 
or space within time, as in the circle. But to form the first concep- 
tion of a real thing, we state both as one in the idea, Miration. The 
formuJa is: a=b -(- b=X='a=a, or the oneness of space and time, is 
the predicate of all real being. 

But as little can we oonceive the oneness, except as the mid-point 
producing itself on each side ; that is, mamfesting itself on two op- 
posite poles. Thus, from identity we derive duality, and from both 
together we obtain polarity, synthesis, indifference, predominance. 
The line is Time -!- Space, under the predominance of Time: Snrfaee 
is Space -I- Time, under the predominance of Space, while Line ■{■ Sur- 
face as the synthesis of units, is the circle in the first dignity ; to the 
sphere in the second ; and to the globe in the third. In short, neither 
can the antagonists appear but as two forces of one power, nor can, 
the power be oonoeived by us bT\t as the equatorial point of the two 
counteracting forces; of which tiie hypomoohUon of the lever is as 
good an illustration as any thing can be that is thought of 'mechaniciilly 
only, and exclusively of life. To make it adequate, we must substi- 
tute the idea of positive production for that of rest, or mere nentral- 
iaation. To the fancy alone it is the null-point, or zero, but to the 
It* 
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reason it is the punetum mliene, and the power itself ii 
Even ia these, the most abstract and universal forms of all thought 
nnd perception — aveii in the ideas of time and apaoe, we slip nnder 
them, as it were, a siibstra^m; for we can not think of them hut hs 
far as they are co-inherent, and therefore as reciprocally the measures 
of eaoli other. Nor, again, can we finish the process without having 
the idea of moUorii as ite immediate pi"oduot. Thus we eay, that time 
has one dimension, and imagine it to ourselves as a line. Bat the 
line we have already proved. to be the productive synthesis of time, 
with space under the predominance of time. If we exclude apace hy 
an abstract assumption, the time remmns as a epaceleas point, and 
represents the concentered power of unity and active negation, *. e. 
retraction, determination, and limit, db inira. But if we aasume the 
time as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave space dimensiouless, 
an indistinguishable ALL, nnd therefore the representative of abso- 
lute weakness and formlessness, but, for that very reason, of infinite 
capacity and formability. 

We have been thus full and express on this snbject, because these 
simple ideas of time, space, and motion; of length, breadth, and 
depth, are not only the simplest and universal, but the necessary sym- 
bols of all philosophic constmotion. They will be found the primary 
factors and elementary forma of every calculus and of every diagram 
in the algebra and geometry of a scientific physiology. Accordingly, 
we shall recognize the same forms under otiier names ; but at each 
retarn more specific and intense; and the whole process repeated 
with ascending gradations of reality, exen^li gratis,: Time + space 
=motion ; tot + space = line + breadth = depth ; depth 4- motion 
= force; i/+ ^~d/; 1^3/"+ bij/' = attraction + repulsion = grav- 
itation ; and so ou, even till they pass into outward phenomena, and 
form the intermediate link between productive powers and fixed 
products in light, heat, and electricity. If we pass to the construction 
of matter, we find it as the product, or tertium aliiid, of antagonist 
powers of repulsion and attraction. Kemove these powers, and the 
conception of matter vanishes into space — conceive repulsion only, 
and you have the same result. For infinite repulsion, unoonnteracted 
and alone, is tantamount to infinite, dlmensionless diffusion, and this 
again to infinite weakness ; viz., to space. Conceive attraction alone, 
and as an inflnit« contraction, its product amounts to the absolute 
point, viz., to time. Conceive the synthesis of both, and you have 
matter as a fluzional antecedent, which, in the very act of formation, 
passes into body by its gravity, and yet in all bodies it still remains 
as their mass, which, being exclusively oaJculable under the law of 
gravitation, gives rise, as we before observed, to the science of 
stAtics, most improperly called celestial mechanics. 

la strict, oonsistenoe with the same philosophy which, instead of 
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considering tlie powers of bodies to have been miraoulously stuck 
into a prepared and pre-existing matter, as pins into a ])in-cushiou, 
conceives the powers aa t!ie productive fectors, aai the body or phe- 
nomenoa as the fact, product, or fixture; we revert again to poten- 
tiated length in tbe power of magnetism ; to surfec* in the power of 
eleotricitj; and to the sjnthesis of both, or potentiated depth, in 
constrQctive, that is, chemical affinity. But while the two factors are 
aa poles to each other, each factor has likewise its own poles, and 
thus in the simple cross — 



M M being the magnetic line, with//its northern pole, or pole of 
atti'ftction; and m m. its sonth, or pole of repnlsion, b b one of the 
lines that spring ftom eiich point of m m, with its east, or pole of con- 
tractjon, and d ita weat, or pole of difflnence and expanaion — we have 
presented to us the universal qnadrupiicity, or four elemental forms 
of power ; in the endless proportions and modifications of which, the 
innnmerable offspring of all-bearing Nature consist. Tiaely docile to 
the suggestions of Nature hereelf, the ancients significantly expressed 
these forces under the names of earth, water, air, and fire ; not mean- 
ing any tangible or visible snbatance ao generalized, hut the powers 
predominant, and, aa it were, the living basis of each, wliioh no chemi- 
cal decomposition can evei' present to the senses, were it only that 
their interpenetration and oo-inherenoe first conatifcutea them sensible, 
and is the condition and meaning of &—tMng. Already our more 
trnlj philoaophical naturalists (Bitter, for inatauce) have begun to 
generalize the four great eJementa of chemical nomenclature, carbon, 
azote, oxygen, and hydrogen: the two former as the positive and 
negative pole of the magnetic axis, or as the .power of fixity and 
mobility; and the two latter as the opposite polea, or plus and minus 
states of cosraicfll electricity, as the powei's of contraction and dila- 
tation, or of comburence and combustibility. These powers are to 
each other aa longitude to latitude, and the poles of each relatively 
as north to sonth, and as east to west. For surely the reader wiU 
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find no distrust in a system only beoanso Nature, ever consistent with 
herself, presents us everywhere with harmonious and aooordant sym- 
bols of her consistent doctrines. Wothing would be more easy than, 
by the ordinary principles of sound logic and common sense, to deraon.- 
etrate the impossibility and expose the absni'dity of the corpnscularian 
or mechanic system, or than to prove the untenable nature of nay inter- 
mediate system. Ent we can not force any man into an insight or in- 
tuitiTe possession of the true philosophy, because we can not give him 
alstraoljon, intellectual intniUon, or constructive imagination ; because 
we can not organize for him an eye that can see, an ear that can Hsten 
to, or a heart that can feel, the harmonies of Nature, or recognize in 
her endless forms, the thousandfold realization of those simple and 
miyestic laws, which yet in their absoluteness can be discovered only 
in the recesses of his own spirit, — not by that man, therefore, whose 
imaginative powers have been ossijkd by the continual reaction and 
assimilating influences of mere objecta on his mind, and who is a 
prisoner to his own eye and Its refles, the passive fancy 1 — not by him 
in whom animbroken familiarity with the organic world, aa if it were 
mechanical, with the sensitive, but as if it were insensate, has engen- 
dered the coarse and hard spirit of a sorcerer. The former is nnable, 
the latter unwilling, to roaster the absolute prerequisites. There is 
neither hope nor ooeaaion for him "to cudgel his brmns about it, ha 
has no feeling of the business," If he do not see the necessity from 
without, if he have not learned the possibility from within, of inter- 
penetration, of total intussusception, of the existence of oU in each as 
the condition of ITature's unity and substantiality, and of the latency 
under the predominance of some one power, wherein subsists her life 
and its endless variety, as he must Ije, by habitual slavery to the eye, 
or its refies, the passive fancy, under the influences of the corpusou- 
lariau philosophy, he has so paralyzed his imaginative powers as to be 
unable— or by tiiat hardness and heart^hardening spirit of contempt, 
which is.sure to result from a perpetual commune with the lifeless, 
he has so far debased his inward being — as to be unwilling to compre- 
hend the pre-requisite, he must be content, while standing thus at the 
threshold of philosophy, to receive the results, though he can not be 
admitted to the deliberation— in other words, to act upon rtilea which 
he is incapable of understanding as laws, and to reap the harvest 
with the sharpened hon for which others have delved for him in the 

It is not improbable that there may exist, and even be discovered, 
higher forms and more akin to Life than those of magnetism, eleu- 
trioity, and constructive {or chemical) affinity appear to be, even in 
their finest known influences. It is not improbable that we may 
hereafter find ourselves, jnstified in revoking certain of the latter, and 
Tinappropriating them to a yet unnamed triplicity ; or that, being thus 
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assisted, we may obtain a ciuaJitative inatoad of 3 qnantitative insiglit 
into Tegetalile animation, as distinct from animal, and that of the 
insect world ft'om hoth. But in the preaeot state of aoienoe, the 
magnetic, electric, and chemical powers are the last and highest of 
inorganic nature. These, therefore, we assume as presenting them- 
selvea agtun to us, in their nest metamorphoala, as reproduction (i. e. 
growth and identity of the whole, amid the change or flnx of all tlje 
parts), irritability and sensibility ; reproduction corresponding to mag- 
netism, irritability to electricity, and sensibility to constructJve ohemi- 
oal affinity. 

But before we proceed fnrther, it behoores 11s to answer the objec- 
tions contained in the following passage, or withdraw ourselves in 
time from the bitter contempt in which it wonld involve us. Acting 
under such a necessity, we need not apologize for the length of the 
qnototion. 

1, "If," says Mr. Lawrence, "the properties of liviag matter arg^ 
to be explained in this way, why should not we adopt the same plan 
with physical properties, and account for gravitation, or chemical 
affinity, by the supposition of appropriate subUe fluids f Why does 
the irritability of a muscle need snch on esplauation, if explanation 
it can be called, more than the elective attraction of a salt?" 

3, "To make the matter more intelligible, this vital principle is 
compared to magnetism, to electricity, and to galvanism; or it is 
ronndJy stated to be osygen. 'Tis like a came), or like a whale, or 
like what you please." 

3, "You have only to grant that the phenomena of the sciences 
just alluded to depend on extremely flue and invisible fluids, super- 
added to the matters in which they are esbibited, and te allow further 
that Life, and magnetic, galvanic, and electric phenomena con-espoud 
perfectly; the existence of a subtile matter of Life will then be a 
very probable inference." 

4. "On this illustration you will naturally remark, that the exist- 
ence of tiie magnetic, electric, and galvanic fluids, which is offered 
as a proof of the existence of a vital fluid, is as much a matter of 
doubt aa that of the vital fluid itaelf." 

B. " It is singular, alao, that the vital principle should be like both 
magnetism and electricity, when these two arc not like each other." 

6. "It would have been interesting to have had this illuatration 
pi-osecuted a little further. We should have been pleased to leam 
whether the human body is more like a loadstone, a voltaic pile, or an 
electrical machine; whether the organs are to be regarded as Leyden 
jars, magnetic needles, or batteries." 

7. " The truth is, there is no resemblance, no analogy, between 
Electricity and Life ; the two orders of phenomena are completely 
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distiDot; they are iucommBUBuraWe. Electricity iUuati'ates life no 
more than lifeillustratea electricity."* 

To avoid unnecessary description, I shall refer to the passages hy 
the numbers afSxed to them, lor that purpose, in the margin. 

In reply to.ITo. 1, 1 aek whether, in the nature of the mind, illus- 
tmtiou and esplanation must not of necessity proceed from tlie lower 
to the higher! or whether a boy is to be taught his addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, hy the highest branches of alge- 
braic analysis? Is there any better way of systematic teaching, than 
that of illustrating each new step, or having each new step illustrated 
to him by its identity in kind with the step the next below itt though 
it be the only mode in which this objeotion can be answered, yet it 
seems affronting to remind the objector, of rules so simple as that the 
complex must even be illustrated by tlie more simple, or the less 
scrutible by that which is more subject to our examination. 

In reply to No. S, I first refer to the author's eulogy on Mri Hunter, 
p. 163, in which he is justly extolled for having " surveyed the whole 
ayitem of organized beings, from plants to man:" of course, there- 
fore, as.a system; and therefore under some one eoimnon lam. Now 
in the very same sense, and no other, than that in which the writer 
himself by implication compares himself as a man to the dermestes 
^/pograpliicvs, or thefucvs acorpio-idm, do I compare the principle of 
Life to magnetism^ electricity, and constructive affinity, — or rather to 
that power to which the two former are the thesis and antithesis, the 
latter the synthesis. But if to compare involve the sense of its ety- 
mon, and involve the sense of parity, I ntterly deny that I do at all 
compare them ; and, in trnth, in no conceivable sense of the word is 
it applicable^ any more than a geometrician can be affirmed to com- 
pare a polygon to a point, because ho generates the line out of the 
point. The writer attributes to a philosophy essentially vital the bar- 
renness of the meohanio system, with which alone his imagination 



bty aliouLd pover ^avo condescanded to lunk intu uny GyeLem of Ai-iBLoLQlinn 
\ ia eiiouKti fur thi^se g^ntlflmen Ibat (hey oro eKperlmentallBle ! Let It not, huw- 
suppoaBd Uiat Ihey make moi^ estperlmebCa Uiaa thair Duigbbura, wbo cojisider 
I ai a means and not aD end ; or have nlronger motives fur niaUPE Ihem, unless 
bdleved that lectio BilUie must haio bsen urged lo repent bis eweepa uT Ihe 
with greater accarsay Bnd industry ttma Herfchal, /Or no better ressun iBun tbot 
er flourished before the theory of ^avltatioji was perfected. No, but they have 
ir of being mere experlmenlBlislB! If; however, ws mny not refar lo logic, we 
>aimoD sense and common experlentw. ft la dot improbable, however, Limt they 
b read and ntudled a book of hypothetical psychology on tbe assumptiuda of the 
aaterlaUam, stolen too wKhoAit ackiiowledgmeDt from our ]>avid Hartley's Essay 

d hss talely observed, " The French are n qaeor people," end we sliould not ba 
rprlaed to besr of a book of fresh imporlotion from Paris, on deteriniuale pro- 
m cbeoiistiy, Banaunced by tbe siithar in his tttlts-psge as s nev slid impravod 
Ither of orithmatio or geometry. 
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has been familiariaed, and which, as hatb. heen jnstly observed hj a 
contemporai'y writer, is contra-distinguished from the former princi- 
paily in this respect; that demanding for every mode and act of es- 
istenee real or possible visibility, it knows only of distance and near- 
ness, composition (or rather compaction) and decomposition, in short, 
the relations of nnproduetiTe particles to eaefj other; so that in every 
instance the resnlt is the exact sum of the component qualities, as in 
arithmetical addition. This is the philosophy of Death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In Life, and in the view of a vital 
philosophy, the two component counter-powers actnaUy interpenetrate 
each other, and generate a higher third, including both the former, 
" ita tamea ut sit alia et mcyor." 

Aa a complete answer to No. 3, 1 refer the reader to many passages 
in the preceding and following pages, in which, on far higher and 
more demonstrative grounds than the meohanio system can furnish, I 
have eapoeed the unmeaniuguess and absurdity of these finer fluids, 
as applied even to electricity itself; nnless, indeed, they are assumed 
as its product. But in addition I beg leave to remind the author, 
that it is incomparably more agreeable to all eiperieaee to originate 
the formative process in the^i^, whether fine or gross, than in cor- 
poreal atoms, in which we are not only deserted by all experience, 
but oonti-adicted by the primary conception of body itself. 

Eqnally inapplicable is No. 4 ; and of No. 6 I can only repeat, first, 
that I do not make Life like magnetisin, or like electricity; that the 
difference between magnetism and electricity, and the powers illus- 
trated by them, is an essential part of my system, hut that the ani- 
mal Life of man is the identity of all three. To whatever other sys- 
tem this objection may apply, it is utterly irrelevant to that which I 
have here propounded: thoughfromthenarrow limits prescribed tome, 
it has been propounded with an inadequacy painful to my own feelings. 

The ridicule in No. 6 might be easily retorted; but as it could 
prove nothing,! will leaveitwliere I found it, in a page where nothing 
is proved. 

A similar rema k 'ght b ffi lent for the bold and blank asser- 
tion (No. 7) with wh 1 th tat concludes ; but that I feel some 
curiosity to disco i t m an g the ontJior attaches to the term 

analogy. Analogy mpl es a I fE ence in sort, and not merely in 
degree; and it is ti am n the end, with the difference of the 

means, which con 1 1 t anal or No one would say the lungs of a 
man were analog th 1 g of a monkey, bat any one might 

say that the gills of hsh and the spu'acula of insects are analogous to 
lungs. Now if tiiere be any philosophers who have asserted that 
electricity as electricity is the same as life, for that reason they can 
not be analogovs to each other ; and as no man in his senses, philoso- 
pher or not, is capableof imagining that the lightning which destroys 
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a, sheep, was a means to tte same end with the principle of its organ- 
izatlon; for this reason, too, the two powers cau not ho represented 
as analogous. Indeed I know of no system in which the word, aa 
thns applied, wonld admit of an endurable meaning, but that which 
teaohes ua, that a mass of marrow in the akull is analogous to the 
rational sonl, which Plato and Bacon, equally with the " poor Indian," 
believe themselves to have received ttom the Supreme Eeason. 

It would be blindness not to see, or affectation to pretend not to 
see, the work at which these sarcasms were levelled. The anthor of 
that work is abundantly able to defend his own opinions ; yet I 
should be ambitious to address Mm at the close of the contest in the 
lines of the great Roman poet r 



In Mr. Ahernethy's Lecture on the Theory of Life, it is impossible 
nottoseeapreaentiraentof a great truth. Il6has,if I may so express 
myself, caught it in the breeze : and wo seem to hear the first glad 
opening and shont witi which he springs forward to the pursuit. 



But it is equally 
its doublings and 
into full and open. 



vident that the prey has not been followed thi-ough 
" ]gs, or driven out from its brakes and covers 
Many of the least tenable phrases may be 
fairly interpreted as illustrations, rather than precise esponenta of 
the antlior's meaning ; at least, while they remain as a mere sugges- 
tion or annunciation of his ideas, and till he has expanded them over 
a larger sphere, it would be unjust to infer the contrary. .But it is 
not with men, however strongly their professional merits may entitle 
them to reverence, that loj concern is at present. If the opinions 
here supported are the same with those of Mr. Aberaethy, I rejoice 
in his authority. If they are different, I shall wait with an anxious 
intei'est for an exposition of that difference. 

Uaving reasserted that I no more confound magnetism with elec- 
tricity, or the chemical process, than the mathematician confounds 
length, with breadth, or either with depth ; I think it sufficient to add 
that there are two views of the subject, the former of which I do not 
believe attributable to any philosopher, while both are alike disclaimed 
by me as forming any part of ray views. The first is that which is 
supposed to consider electricity ideuijoal with life, aa it subsists in 
organized bodies. The other considers electricity as everywhere 
present, and penetrating all bodies imder the image of a subtile flnid 
or substance, which, in Mr, Ahernethy's inqniry, I regard as little 
more than a mere diagram on bis slate, for the purpose of fixing the 
attention on the intellectual conception, or as a possible product (in 
which case electricity must he a composite power), or at worst, as 
words qwB hwmana. iofm-iafudit. This whicli, in inanimate Nature, 
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is manifested now as magnetism, now as electricity, and now as 
chemical agency, is supposed, on entering an organized body, to cott- 
stitute its vital principle, something in tlie same manner as the steam 
becomes the iiteehanio power of tie steam-engine, in eonaeqtienee of 
its compression by the Hteam-engine; or as the breeze that murmur^ 
indiBtingnighablj in the. forest becomes the element, the snbstratnm, 
of melody in the ^Eolian harp, and of consummate harmony in the 
organ. Sow thia hypothesis is as directly opposed to my yiew as 
supervention is to evolution, inasmucli as I hold the organized body 
itself, in all its marvellous oontestnre, to be the pbodoot and repre- 
Bentant of the power which is here supposed to bave supervened to 
it. So iiu- from admitting a transfer, I do not admit it even in elec- 
tricity itself, or in the phenomena universally called electrical ; among 
other points I ground my explanation of remote sympathy on the 
direcUy contraty supposition. 

But my opinions will be best explained by a rapid exemplification 
in the' processes of Katui-e, from tho first rudiments of individualized 
life in tbs lowest classes of its two great poles, the vegetable and ani- 
mal creation, to its crown and consummation in the human body; 
thus illnstrating at once the unceasing polarity of Ij/e, as iJt^for^n of 
its process, and its tendenaj/ to progresske indi'sidvation as fSe lam qf 
its Avreation. 

Among the conceptions, of the mere ideal character of which the 
philosopher is well aware, and which jet become necessary from the 
necessity of assuming a beginning; the original fluidity of the planet 
is the chief. Under some form or other it is expressed or implied in 
every sjstem of cosmogony and even of geology, from Moses to 
Thalea, and fi'om Thales to Werner. This assumption originates in 
the same law of mind that gave rise to the prima materia of the 
Peripatetic sohool. In order to comprehend and eteplaim. the/OTWM of 
things, we must imagine a state anteeedent to form. A chaos of hete- 
rogeneous substances, such as our Milton has described, is not only an 
imiposmble state (for this may be equally true of every otiier attempt), 
but it is palpably impossible. It presupposes, moreover, the thing it 
is intended to solve ; and makes that an effeot which had been called 
in as the explanatory cou.se. The requisite and only serviceable fiction, 
therefore, is the representation of ohaos as one vast homogeneous 
drop! In this senseit may be even justified, as an appropriate symbol 
of the great fnndamental trnth that all things spring from, and subsist 
in, the endless strife between indifference and difiei'enoe. The whole 
histoiy of Ifature is comprised in the specification of the transitional 
states from the one to the other. The symbol only is fictitious : the 
thing signified is not only grounded in truth — it is the law and actu- 
ating priaciple of all other truths, whether physical or intellectual. 

Now, by magoetism in its widest sense, I mean the first and sim- 
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pleat differential act of Nature, as the power wliioh wovka ill length, 
and produces the first distinction between, the indistinguishable by 
the generation of a Uns. Eelatively, therefore, to fluidity, tiiat is, to 
matter, the parts of which can not be distinguished from each othei 
by figure, maguetism is tlie power of fixity; hut, relatively to itself 
m^netisDi, like eveiy other power in Natnre, is designated by its op 
posite poles, and must be represented as the magnetic axis, the northeri 
pole of which eigoifies rest, attracHoc, fixity, coherence, or hardness 
the element of haeth in the nomenclature of obsereaUon and the oiii 
BOHio principle in that of ^perimffat; ■while the southern pole, as ib 
antithesis, represents mobility, repulsion, incoherence, and fuaibihty 
the element of air in the nomenolatm-e of observation (that is, of 
Nature as it appears to us when nnquestioned by art), and azote or 
nitrogen in the nomenclature of esperiment (that is, of Nature in the 
state BO beautifully allegorized in tbe Homeric fable of Proteus bound 
down, and forced to answer by Ulysses, after having been pm-sued 
through all his metamorphoses into his ultimate form*). That nothing 
real does or can exist corresponding to either pole exclimoelyt is in- 
volved in the very definition of a THina as the synthesis of opposing 
enei^es. That a thing is, is owing to the co-inherenoe therein of any 
two powers; but that it is that pai'ticnlar thing arises from the pro- 
portions in which these powers ai'e oo-present, either as predominance 
or aa reciprocal neutralization; hot under the modification of twofold 
power to which magnetism itself is, as the thesis to its antithesis. 

The correspondent, in the vrorld of tlie senses, to the magnetic 
axis, exists in the series of meCds. The metalleity, as the universal 
base of the planet, is a necessary deduction from the pvindples of the 
system. From the infusible, though evaporable, diamond to nitrogen 
itself^ the metallic natnre of which has been long suspected by chem- 
ists, though still under the mistaken notion of an oxyde, we trace a 
series of metals from the masimiun of coherence to positive fluidity, 
in all ordinary temperatures, we mean. Though, in point of faet, cold 
itself is but a superinduotion of the one pole, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, the subtraction of the other, under the modifications 
afore described ; and therefore are the metals indecomposible, because 
they are themselves the decompositions of the metallic axis, in all its 
d^rees of lonptude and latitude. Thus the substance of the planet 
from which it if, is metaKic ; while that which is ever becoming, is in 
like manner produced through the perpetual modification of the first 
by the opposite forces of the second ; that is, by the principle of con- 
traction and difierence at the eastern extreme— the element of fire, or 

• 3inili Is (be inlerpretoUon given by Lord Bacon. To wbioh of tha l«o giganUc in- 
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the osjgea of the cliemists ; and hy the elementary power of dilfita- 
tion, or imiversalitj at its western extreme — the iSa^ Iv vSari of tlie 
ancieuis, and tlie lijdrogen of the laboratory. 

It has been before noticed that the progress of Nature is more truly 
represented by the ladder, than by the suspended chain, and tliat she 
expands as by oonoentrio circles. This is, indeed, involved in the very 
conception of individuation, whether it tie applied to tke different 
Species or to the individuals. In what manner the evident iuterapaca 
is reconciled with tlie equally evident continuity of the life of Nature, 
is a problem that can be solved by those minds alone, which have in- 
tuitively learnt that the whole actual life of Nature originates in the 
existence, and consists in the perpetual reconciliation, and as perpet- 
ual resnrgency of the primary contradiction, of which universal po- 
larity is tiie result and the exponent. From the first moment of the 
differential impulse — (the primaaval chemical epoch of the Wernerian 
school)— when Nature, by the trancpiil .deposition of crystals, pre- 
pared, as it were, the fulcrum of her after-efforts, from this, her lirst^ 
and in part irreieocaile, seif-con traction, we find, in each ensuing pro- 
duction, more and more tendency to independent existence in tlie in- 
creasing multitude of strata, and in the relics of tlie lowest orders, 
first of Tflgetable and then of animal life. In the schistous forma- 
tions, which we must here assume as in great measure the residue of 
vegetable creations, that have sunk back into the nriiveisal life, and in 
the later predominant calcareous masses, which are the cap«( mortumw, 
of auimalized existence, we ascend from the laws of attracUou and 
repulsion, as nnited in gi'avity, to magnetism, electricity, and eonati-uo- 
tive power, till we aiTive at the point representative of a new and 
far higher intensity. For from this point flow, as in opposite direc- 
tions, the two streams of vegetation and animalization, the former 
characterized by the predominance of magnetism in its highest power, 
as reproduction, the other by electricity intensified — as ii-iitability, in 
like manner. The vegetable and animal world are the.lJiesis and an- 
tithesis, or tlie opposite poles of organic life. "We. are not, therefore, 
to seek in either tbr analogies to the otlier, but for counterpoints. On 
the sanle account, the nearer the common source, the greater the 
likeness; the farther the remove, the greater the opposition. At the 
extreme limits of inorganic Nature, we may detect a dim and obscure 
prophecy of her ensuing process in the twigs and rude semhlanceB 
that occur in erystallizaljon of some of the copper ores, and in the 
well-known arbor Dianie, and arbor Veneris. These latter Eitter has 
already ably erplMned by oonsidering the oblique branches and their 
acute angles as the result of magnetic repulsion, from the presentatJoa 
of the same poles, &o. In the oobalb and ooNOHYLii, the whole apt 
and pui'pose of their existence seems to he that of connecting the ani- 
mal with the inorganic world by tiie perpetual formation of calcareous 
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earth. For the corals we nothing but polypi, which are ohfli'aoter- 
ized by still passing away and dissolving into the earth, which they 
had previously excreted, as if they were the first feeble effort of de- 
tachment. The power seems to step forward from ont tlie inorganic 
world ocJy to fall back agdn npon it, sUli, howeverj under a new 
form, aad ander the predominance of Uie more active pole of mag- 
netism. The product must have the same connection, therefore, with 
azote, which the flrat rudiments of vegetation have with carbon; 'the 
one and the other exist not for their own sakes, but in order to pro- 
duce the conditions heat fitted for the production of higher forms. In 
the polypi, corallines, &o., individuality is in its first dawn ; there is 
the same shape in them all, and a multitade of animals form, aa it 
were, a common animal. And aa the individuals i-un into each other, 
so do the difi'erent genera. They likewise p^s into each other so in- 
tlistinguisliably, that the whole order forms a very network. 

As the corals approach tiie conchjlia, this interramification de- 
ci-eases. The tubipora forma the transition to the serpula; for the 
characteristic of all zoophytes, namely, the star shape of their open- 
ings, here disappears, and.the tubiporee are distinguished from the 
rest of thecoralsby this very circumstance, that the hollow calcareous 
pipes are placed side by side, without interhranehing. In the serpnla 
they have already become separate. How feeble this attempt is to 
individuate, is moat clearly shown in their mode of generation. Not- 
withstanding the report of Professor Pallas, it still remains doubtful 
whether there exists any actnal copnlation among the polypi. The 
mere existence of a polypus suffices for its endless mnltipli cation. 
They may be indefinitely propagated by outtings, so languid is the 
power of individuation, so boundless that of reproduction. But the 
delicate jelly dissolves, as lightly aa it was formed, into its own 
product, and it is probable that the Polynesia, as a future continent, 
will be the gigantic monument, not so much of their life, aa of the 
life of Mature in them. Here we may observe the first instance of 
that general law, according to which Nature still assimilates her ex- 
treme points. In these, her first and feeblest attempts to animahze 
organization, it is latent, because nndeveloped, and merely potential ; 
while, in the human brain, the last and most oonsummaf* of her com- 
bined ener^es, it is again lost or disguised in the subtlety* and mul- 
tiplicity of its evolution. 

In the class immediately above (Mollnsoa) we find the individuals 
separate, a more determinate forni, and in Uie higher speuies, the ru- 
diment of nerves, as the first scarce distinguishable impress and expo- 
nent of sensibiUty ; still, however, the vegetative reproduction is the 
predominant form ; aad even the nerves '' which float in the same 

pifsontol lo ma Ihs mo«l saUstaelorj proof gf this. 
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cavity witt the other viscei'S," are probably snbservient to it, and 
extend tlieir powor in the increased intensity of the reprodnetive 
force. Still prevails the transitional atate from the fluid to tlie solid ; 
and the jelly, that rudiment in which all aniihals, even the noblest, 
have their oommenoeinent; oonstituUa the whole sphere of these rn- 
diraental animals. 

In tlie snail and muscle, the residuum of the coral reappears, but re- 
fined and ennobled into a part of the animal. The whole class is char- 
actei'ized by the separation of the fluid fi-om the solid. On the one 
side, a gelaUnons semi-fluid ; on the other side, an entirely inorganic, 
though often a most esc[nisitely mechanized, calcai'eons esci^etionl 
Aniinalization in genera! is, we know, contra-distinguished from ve- 
getables in general by the predominance of azote in the chemical 
composition, and of irritability in the organic pi-oeess. But in this 
and the foregoing classes, as being still near the common equator, or 
the punctum indifferentiie, the carbonic principle still asserts ita 
claims, and the force of reproduction struggles with that of irritability. 
In the unreconciled strife of these two forces consists the character 
of the Vermes, which appear to he the preparatory step for tlie next 
class. Hence the difBculties which have embarrassed the naturalists, 
who adopt tlie Linniean classification, in their endeavors to discover 
determinate oharfCcters of distinction between the vermes and the 
insoota. 

But no sooner have we passed the borders, than endless variety of 
form and the bold display of instinols announce, that Nature has suc- 
ceeded. She has created the intermediate link between the vegeta- 
ble world, as the product of tlie reproductive or magnetic power, and 
the animal aa the esponent of sensibility. Those that live and are 
nourished, on the bodies of other animals, are comparatively few, with 
little diversity of shape, and almost all of the same natural family. 
These we may pass by aa exceptions. But the insect world, taken at 
large, appears as an intenser life, that has struggled itself loose and 
become emandpated from vegetation, Flora l'S)erU, et libertini! If 
for the sake of a moment's relaitation we might indulge a Darwinian 
flight, though at the risk of provoking a smile, (iiot, I hope, a frown,) 
from sober judgment, we might imagine the life of insects an apothe- 
osis of the petals, stamina, and nectaries, round which they flutter, or 
of the stems and pedicles, to which they adhere. Beyond and above 
this step. Nature seems to act with a sort of free agency, and to have 
formed the classes from choice and bounty. Had she proceeded no 
ftarther, yet the whole- vegetable, together with the whole insect cre- 
ation, would have formed within theraselYes an entire and independ- 
ent system of Life. All plants have insects, most commonly each 
genus of vegetables its appropriate genera of insects ; and bo recipro- 
cally interdependent and necessary to each other are they, that we 
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can almost aa little think of Yegetation without insects, as of inseota 
■without v^etation. Thougli probably tlie mero litenesa of shape, m 
the jiapiKo, and the papilionaceous plants, su^ested the idea of tlie 
former, as tte latter in a staf« of detachment, to onr late poetical and 
theoretical brother ; yet a something, that approaches to a graver 
pkusibilitj, is given to this fancy of & fljing blossom ; when we re- 
flect how many plants depend upon mseeta for their fructification. 
Be it remembered, too, that with few and very obscure exoeptiona, 
the irritable power and an analogon of voluntary motion first dawn 
on us in Ihe vegetable world, in the stamina, and anthers, at tlie pe- 
riod of impregnation. Then, as if Nature had been encouraged by 
tlie success of the first experiment, both the one and the other appear 
as predominance and general charaoter, The insect woblo is the 

BXPONBKT Off IKKITiBIUTYt AS THB TEGBT4BL1: IS OF EBPHODUCTIOS, 

With the ascent in power, the intensity of individuation keeps even 
pace ; and from this we may explain all the characteristic distinoHona 
between this class and that of the vermes. The almost homogeneoas 
jelly of the animaloula infusoria became, by a vital osydation, granu- 
lar in the polypi. This grannlation formed itself inl* distinct organs 
in the molluaoffl ; while for the snwls, which are the next step, the an- 
imalized Urae, that seemed the sole final cause of the life of the polypi, 
assumes all the characters of an ulterior purpose. Refined into a horn- 
tike suhstance, it becomes to the snails the substitute of an organ, and 
tlieir ontward skeleton. Yet how much more manifold and definite, 
the organization of an insect, than that of the preceding class, the 
patient reseai'cbes of Swammerdam and Lyonnet have evinced, to the 
delight and admiration of every refieoting mind. 

In the insect, for the first time, we find the distinct commencement 
of a separation between the exponents of sensibility and those of irri- 
tability ; i. e. between the nenmis and the wuscular system. The lat- 
ter, however, asserts its pre-eminence throughout. The prodigal pro- 
vision of Cleans for the purposes of resph-ation, and the marvelloua 
powers which nnmeroua tribea of inseota possess, of accommodating 
the most corrupted ah-s, for a longer or shorter period, to the support 
of tbeir excitability, would of itself lead us to presume, that here the 
via irHtabilis is the reigning dynasty. There is here no confluence 
of nerves into one reservoir, aa evidence of the independent existence 
of sensibility as aenaibility ; — and therefore no counterpoise of a vas- 
cular system, as a distinct exponent of the irritable pole. The whole 
muscularity of these animals is the oi^an of irritability ; and the 
nerves themselves are probably feeders of the niotory power. The 
petty rills of aensibility flow into the full expanse of irritability, and 
there lose themselves. The nerves appertaining to the senses, on the 
other hand, are indistinct, and comparatively nnimportant. The mul- 
titude of immovable eyes appear not so much oondnotoi-s of light, as 
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its nltiraate recipient. We are almost tempted to lielieye that thuy 
conetitnte, ratlier than sabservo, their seBsoiium. 

These eye-faeete form tlie sense of light, rather than organs of 
seeing. Their almost paradozioal number at least, and the siugn- 
laiity of their forms, render it probable that they impel the animal 
by some modification of its irritability, herein. likewise containing a 
striking analogy to the known iuflnence of light on plants, than as ex- 
citements of Bensibility. The sense that is nearest akin to irritability, 
and which alone reades in the musonlar system, is that of touch, or 
feeling. This, therefore, is the first sense that eraei-gea. Being con- 
fined to absolute contact, it occupies the lowest rank; bnt for that 
very reason it is the gi'onnd of all the other senses, which act, ao- 
oording to the ratio of their ascent, at still increasing distances, and 
become more and more ideal, from the tentacles of tlie polypns, to 
the hnman eye ; which latter might be defined the outward oi^an of 
the identity, or at least of the indifference, of the real and ideal. 
But as the ealoareoas residuum of the lowest class approaches to the 
nature of horn in the snail, so the cumbrous shell of the sncul has 
been transformed into polislied and movable plates of defensive armor 
in tlie insect. Thus, too, the same power of progressive individaa- 
tjon articulates the teatacula of the polypus and holothuria into an- 
tenna i thereby manifesting the full emersion and eminency of ini- 
tability as a power which acts in, and gives its own character to, that 
of reproduction. The least obsei'vant must have noticed the light- 
ning-like rapidity with which the insect tribes devour and eliminate 
their food, as by an instinctive necessity, and in the least degree for 
tlie purposes of the animal's own growth or enlai'gement. The same 
predominance of irritability, and at the same time a new start in in- 
dividuation, is shown in the reproductive power as genei'ation. Tiiere 
is now a regnlar projection, db int/ra ad extra, for which neither sprouts 
nor cuttings can any longer be the substitutes, ffe have not space 
for further detail ; but there is one point too stjikingly iHustrative and 
even confirmative of the proposed system, to be omitted altogether, 
"We mean the curious fact, tbat the same characteristic tendency, ad 
extra, which in the males and females of certain insect tribes is realized 
in the functions of generation, conception, and parturieney, manifests 
and expands itself in the sexless individuals (which are always in this 
case the great majority of the species), as instincia of art, and in the 
construction of works completely detached and inorganic ; while the 
geometric regularity of these works, which bears an analogy to crys- 
tallization, is demonstrably no more than, the necessary result of uni- 
form action in a compressed multitude 

Again, as the insect world, averaging the whole, comes nearest to 
plants (whose very essence is reprodu(tion), m tlie multitude of their 
germs ; so does it resemble plants m the sufficiency of a single im- 
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ir the evolution of myriads of detached lives. Even so, 
oetamorphoses of insects, from the egg to the maggot and cater- 
pillar, and from these, through the ojmpha and aurelia into tlie perfect 
insect, are but a more individuated and intenser form of a similar 
transformation of the plant from tlie eeed-leailets, or cotyledons, 
through the stalk, the leaves, and the calys, into the perfect flower, 
the vaiious colors of which seem made for the reflection of light, as 
the antecedent grade to the burnished scales, and scale-like eyes of 
the inaeet. Nevertheless, with all this seeming prodigality of organic 
power, the whole tendency is ad eetra, and the life of insects, as elec- 
ti'ioity in the quadi-ate, acts chiefly on the superficies of their bodies, 
to which we may add the negative proof arising from the absence of 
sensibility. It is well known, that the two halves of a divided insect 
have continued to perform, or attempt, each their separate functions, 
the traukless head feeding with its acoustoraefi voracity, while the 
headless tmnk has exhibited its appropriate escitability to the sexual 
influence. 

The intropulsive force, that sends the ossification inward as to the 
centre, is reserved tor a yet higher step, and this we And embodied in 
the class oiJisAeB. Even here, however, the process still seems im- 
perfect, and (as it were) initiatory. The skeleton has left the surfkee, 
indeed, but the bones approach to the nature of gristle. To feel the 
truth of this, we need only compare the most perfect bone of a 
fish with the thigh-bones of the mammalia, and the distinctness with 
which the latter manifest the co-presence of the ma^neUe power in 
its solid parietes, of the electncal in its branching arteries, and of the 
third greatest power, via., the qualitative and interior, in its marrow. 
The senses of fish are more distinct than those of insects. Thus, the 
intensity of its sense of smell has been placed beyond doubt, and 
rises in the estent of its sphere far beyond the irritable sense, or the 
feeling, in insects. I say ibe/eeling, not the touch; for the touch 
seems, as it were, a supervention to the feeling, a perfection given to 
it by the reaction of the higher powers. As the feeling of the insect, 
in subtlety and virtual distance, rises above the solitary sense of 
taste* in the mollusca, so does the smell of the fish rise above the 
feeling of the insect. In the fish, likewise, the eyes are single and 
movable, while it is remarkable that the only insect that possesses tills 
latter privilege, is an inhabitant of the waters, finally, here first, 
unequivocally, and on a large scale (for I pretend not to control the 
freedom, in which the necessity of Nature is rooted, by the precise 
limits of a system),— here first, Nature exhibits, in the power of sen- 
sibility, the consummation of those vital forms (the Tmv^/oitnatini) 



t, perlwps not innppioprialely, be ontitled the gaair 
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the adequate and tlie sole measnre of which is to be sought for in 
their several organic products. But as if a Tfeakness of exlianstion 
had attended this advance in tlie same moment it was made, Natnre 
seems necessitated to fall back, and re-esert herself on the lower 
ground which she had before occupied, that of the vital magnetism, 
or the power of reproduction. The intensity of this latter power in 
the fishes, is shown both in their Tora^iity and in the nnmber of their 
eggs, which we are obliged to calculate by nmgAt, not by tale. There 
is an equal intensity both of the immanent and ^e pri^eaike repro- 
duction, in which, if we take in the comparatiTe number of individ- 
uals in each species, and likewise the different intervals between the 
acts, the fish ^t is probable) would be found to stand in a similar 
relation to the insect, as the insect, in the latter point, stands to the 
syatein of vegetation. Meantime, the fiah sinks a step below the insect, 
in the mode and circumstances of impregnation. To this we wUl 
venture to add, the predominance of length, as tiiejhrm of growth in 
so large a proportion of the known orders of fishes, and not less of 
their rectilineal path of motion. In all other respects, the corres- 
pondence combined with the progress in individuation, is striking in 
the whole detail. Thus the eye, in addition to ita movability, has 
besides acquired a saline moistui-e in its higher development, as ac- 
cordant with the life of its element. Add to these the glittering cov- 
ering ia both, the splendor of the scales in the ono answering to the 
brilliant plates in the other, — the luminous reservoirs of the flre-flies, 
— the phosphorescence and electricity of many fishes, — the same 
analogaof moralqualities,intheirrapacity, boldness, modes of seizing 
their prey by surprise, — their gills, as presenting the intermediate state 
between the spiracula of the grade nest below, and the lungs of the 
step nest above, both extremes of which seem combined in the struc- 
ture of birds and of their quill-feathers ; but above all, the oonvesity 
of the crystalline lens, so much greater than in birds, quadrupeds, and 
man, and seeming to collect, in one powerftil organ, the hundredfold 
microscopic fticettes of the insect's MgM organs; and it wUl not be 
easy to resist the conviction, that the same power is at work in both, 
and reappears under higher auspices. The intention of ITature is re- 
peated ; but, as waa to have been expected, with two main difierences. 
First, that m the lower grade the i-eprodnctions themselves seem 
merged in those of irritability, from the very oiroumstance that the 
latter constitutes no pole, either to the former, or to sensibility. The 
force of irritability acta, therefore, in the mseet worid, in full pre- 
dominance; while the emergenoe of sensibility in the iish calls forth 
the opposite pole of reproduction, as a distimst power, and causes 
therefore the irritability to flow, in part, into the power of reproduc- 
tion. The second result of this ascent is the direction of the organ- 
izing power, ad intra, with the consequent greater simplicity of the 

VOL. I. S 
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exterior form, and the substitution of condensed and flexiljle force, 
with comparative unity of implements, for tliftt variety of tools, 
almost as numerous s,s tlie several objects to wliicli they are to be 
applied, whicb arises from, and characterizes the superficial life of 
the insect creation. This grade of ascension, however, Jil;e the for- 
mer, is accompanied by an apparent retrograde movement. For from 
this very aeoesaion of vital intensity wo must acconnt for the absence 
in the fishes of all the formaljve, or rather (if our language will per- 
mit ity/abricatwe inslincts. How conld it be otherwise? These in- 
Btincte are the surplus and projection of the organizing power in the 
direction ad extra, and eou\d not, therefore, have been espeoted in 
ttie elass of animals that represent tlie first intuitive effort of organ- 
izatiop, and are themselves the product of its first movement in the 
direction a& intra. But Wature never loses what she has onoe learnt, 
thojigh in file acc[nirement of each new power she intermits, or per- 
forms less energetically, the act immediately preceding. She often 
drops a, faculty, but never fails to pick it up again. She may seem 
forgetful and absent, but it is only to reooUeot herself with additional, 
as w^ as reemited vigor, in some after 'and higlier state ; as if the 
feleep of powei's, as well as of bodies, were tiie season and condition 
of their growtii. Acoordtngly, we find these instincts again, and 
with iiiem a wonderful synthesis of fish and insect, aa a higher third, 
in the feathered inbabltwrts of the air. Nay, she seems to have gone 
yet ftirliier back, and having given b -i- o = cin the birds, so to have 
Sported with one solitary instaoce of b -f- n = a in that curious animal 
the dragon, the anatomy ol which has been recently given to the 
public by Tiedemann ; fi-om whose work it appeai-s, that this creature 
presents ifaelf to us with the wings of the insect, and with the nervous 
^stem, the brain, and the cranium of the bird, in their several rudi- 
ments. 

The synthesis of fish and insect in the birds, might be illustrated 
equally in detail with the former ; but it will be snfiident for our 
purpose, tliat as in both the former oases, "tlie insect and the fi.sh, so 
here in that, of the birds, the powers are nnder the predominance of 
irritability; the sensibility being dormant ia the fli^t, awakeoiug in 
tlie second, and awake, but still subordinate, in the third. Of this 
my limits confine me to a single presumptive proof, viz., the superi- 
ority in strength and courage of the female in the birds of prey. For 
herein, indeed, does the difference of the sexes universally consist, 
wherever both, the forces are devdoped, that the femfde is character- 
ized by quicker Irritability, and the male by deeper sensibility. How 
large a stride has l>een now made by Natnre in the pro^^ss of Individ- 
nation, what ornithologist does not know! From a multitude of iu- 
stanecH we select the moat impressive, the power of sound, with the 
first rudiments of modulation 1 That hU languages < 
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melody of bircla na sin^ng (thongt aoeording tti Elnmeiil),ich man 
only sings, while birds do tut wliistle), demonstrates that it has been 
felt as, -what indeed it is, a tentative and prophetic prelude of some- 
thing jet to ooine. "With this conjoin the power and the tendency to 
aoqnire articulation, and to imitate speech ; conjoin the building in- 
atinot and the migratory, the monogamy of seyeral species, and the 
pairing of almost all ; and wo shall have collected new instances of 
the usage (I dare not say law) according to whieh Nature lets fall, in 
oi'der to resume, and steps backward the farthest, when she racans to 
leap forwards with the greatest concentration of energy. 

For lo I in the next step of ascent the power of sensibility has as- 
Bumed her dne place and rank: her minority is at an end, and the 
complete and universal presence of a nervous system unites absolutely, 
by instanteity of time what, with the due allowances for the transi- 
tional process, had before been either lost in sameness, or perplexed 
by multiplicity, ov compacted by a finer meohaDism, But with this, 
all the analogies with which Nature had delighted us in the preceding 
step seem lost, and, with the single exception of that more than valu- 
able, that estimable philanthropist, the dog, and, perhaps, of the horse 
and elephant, the analogies to ourselves, which we can discover in 
the quadrupeds or quadrnmani, are of our vices, our follies, and our 
imperfections. The facta in confirmation, of both the propositions are 
so numerous and so obvious, the advance of Nature, under the pre- 
dominance of the third synthetic power, both in the intensity of life 
and in the intenaeness and extension of individnaiity, is so undeniable, 
that we may leap forward at once to the highest realization and recon- 
ciliation of both her tendencies, that of the most perfect detachment 
with the greatest possible union, to that last work, in which Nature 
did not assist as handmaid under the eye of her sovereign Master, 
who made Man in his own image, by superadding self-consciousness 
with self-government, and breatiied into him a living sonl. 

The class of V^mes deposit a calcareous stuff, as if it had torn loose 
from the earth a piece of the gross mass which it must still drag about 
with it. In tlie insect class this residuum, has refined itself In the 
fishes and amphibia it is driven back or inward, the organic power 
be^ns to be intuitive, and sensibility appears. In the birds the bonea 
have become hoUovv; while, with apparent proportional recess, but, 
in troth, by the excitement of the opposite pole, tlieir exterior pre- 
sents an actual vegetation. The bones of the mammalia ai-e filled np, 
and their coverings have become more simple. Man possesses the 
most perfect osseous structure, the least and most insignificant cover- 
ing. The whole force of organic power has attained an inward and 
centripetal direction. He has the whole world in countei'point to 
him, but lie contains an entire world within himself Now, for the 
first time at the apex of the living pyramid, it is Mao and Nature, but 
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Man himaelf is a syllepsis, a compendium of BTatnre — the MiCTOcosm I 
Naked and helpless coraeth man into tlie world. Such has been the 
complaint from eldest time; hut we complain of our chief privilege, 
our ornament, and the connate mark of our sorereignty. Poi-pTiyri- 
g&iiti sii/miii! la Uan the centripetal and individualizing tendency 
of all Nature is itself concentred and individualized — ^he is a reve- 
lation of Nature ! Henceforward, he is referred to himself, delivered 
up to his own charge ; and he who stands the most on himself, and 
stands the firmest, is the truest, because the most individual, Man. 
In social and political life this acme is inter-dependenoe ; in moral life 
it is independence ; in intellectual life it is genius. Nor does the form 
of polarity, which haa accompanied the law of individuation up its 
whole ascent^ desert it here. As the height, so the depth. The in- 
tensities must he at once opposite and equal. As the liberty, so must 
be the reverence for law. As the independence, so must be the service 
and the submission to the Supreme "Willi As the ideal genius and 
the originality, in the same proportion must he the resignation to the 
real world, the sympathy and the inter- communion with Nature. In 
the conciliating mid-point, or equator, does the Man live, and only 
by its equal presence in both its pol^ can that life he manifested I 

If it had been possible, within the prescribed limits of this essay, 
to have deduced the philosophy of Life synthetically, the evidence 
would have been carried over fl%Dm section to section, and the quo4 
erat demonstrajidum at the conclusion of one section would reappear 
as the principle of the succeeding — the goal of the one would he the 
starting-post of the other. Positions arranged in my own mind, aa 
intermodiate and organic links of administration, must be presented 
to the reader in the first instance, at least, as a mere hypothesis. In- 
stead of demanding his assent as a right, I must solicit a suspension 
of his judgment as a courtesy ; and, after all, however firmly the hy- 
pothesis may support the phenomena piled upon it, we can deduce no 
more than a practical rule, grounded on a strong presumption. The 
license of arithmetic, however, furnishes instances that a rule may be 
usefully applied in practice, and for the particular purpose may be 
sufficientiy authenticated by the result, before it has itself been duly 
demonstrated. It is enough, if only it hath been rendered fully intel- 
ligible. 

In a system where every position proceeds from a scientific precon- 
struction, a power acting esclusively in length, would be magnetism 
by virtue of our own definition of the term. In like manner, a. surface 
power would he electricity, as far as that system was concerned, 
whether it accorded or not with the facta ordinarily so called. But 
it is incumbent on us, who must treat the subject anah/ticalh/, to show 
by experiment that magnetism does in fact act longitudinally, and 
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electi'ioity supeiflcially; and that, conse^iuently, the former is distia- 
guialied from, aad yet contained in, tlie latter, na a straight line is 
distinguiahed from, yet contained in, a superficies. 

First, that uiagaetisra, in its conductors, seelis and follows length 
only, and hy tte length is itself conducted, has been proved by Bi'ug- 
mana, in hia philosophical Essay on the Matter of Magnetism, where 
he I'elates that a magnet capable of supporting a body four times 
heavier than itself, and which acted as a magnetic needle at the dis- 
tance of twenty inohes, was eo weakened by tie interposition of three 
oaat-iron platra of considerable thickness, as scarcely to move the 
magnetic needle from its place at a distance of only thi-ee inches. A 
similar experiment had been made by Deaoavtes. I conclutled, tiiere- 
fore, said Bmgmans, that if the iron plates were interposed between 
the magnet and the needle lengthways, instead of breadthways or 
right across, the action of the magnet on the magnetic needle would, 
in conseqneB,06 of this great increase of resistance, become still 
weaker, or perhaps evanescent. Bat not less to my surprise than my 
admiration, I found that the power of the magnet was so far from 
being diminiahed by this change in the relative position of the iron- 
plates ; that, on the contrary, it now extended to a far greater dis- 
tance than when no iron at all was interposed. Some time after the 
same philosopher, ont of several iron bars, the sides of which were 
an inch broad each, composed a single bar of the length of more than 
ten feet, and observed the magnetism make its way through the whole 
mass. But,in order to try whether the action could be propagated 
to any length indefinitely, after several experiments with bars of in- 
termediate lengths, in ail of which he had succeeded, lie tried a four- 
cornered iron rod, more than twenty feet long, and it was at this 
length that the magnetic power first began to be diminished. So far 
Brngmana, 

But the shortest way for any one to convince himself of this rela- 
tion of the magnetic power would be, in one and the same experi- 
ment, to interpose the same piece of iron between the magnet and the 
compass needle first breadthioays ; and in this case it will be found 
that the needle, which had been previously deflected by the magnet 
from its natural position at one of its poles, will instantly resume the 
same, either wholly or very nearly so— then to interpose the same 
piece of iron Irnigthviays ; in which case the position of the compaaa 
needle will he scarcely or not at all affected. 

The assertion of Bernoulli and others, that the absolute force of 
the artifloial magnet increases in the ratio of its superfldes, stands 
corrected in the far more accurate experiments of Ooulomb (published 
in his Treatise on Magnetism), which proves that the increase talces 
place (ia a far greater degree) in the ratio of its length. The same 
naturalist even fotmd means to determine that the directing powers 
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of the needle, wliioli he had measured bj help of hia 'balance 4e tortion, 
stand to the length of the needle in suoh a ratio as that, provided only 
the length of the needle is from forty to fifty times its diameter, the 
momenta of these directing powers will increase in the very game 
d t p p rtion as the length ia increased. Wor is this all that may 
h d dn d from the experiment laat meDtioned. If only the magnet 
h t ng nough, it will show likewise tliat magnetism leeks the 
1 j,th The proof is contained in the remarkable fact, that the iron 
mte p d between the magnet and the magnetic needle Ireadthwm/s 
n t tly cquires its two opposite poles at both ends Ungthutwys. 
Tl ugh til preceding experiments are abundantly sufficient to prove 
the I t D, yet the following deserves mention for the heautjfnl 
learn as f its evidence. K the magnefio power is determined es- 
Ins ely by length, it is to be expected that it will manifest no force, 
■wh th p ece of iron is of snch a shape that no one dimension pre- 
d m nat Bring a eiihe of iron neai- the magnetic needle and it will 
n t s t the slightest degree of power beyond what belongs to it as 
m n By the pei'fect equiditj of the dimension, the magnetism 

of tlie eartli appears, ss it were, perplexed and doubtful. Wow, then, 
attach a. second cube of iron to the first, and the instantaneous act of 
the iron oa the magnetic needle will make it manifest that with the 
length thus given, the magnetic influence ia given at t^e same mo- 

That electricity, on the other hand, does not act in lengtli merely, 
ia clear, from the fact that every electric body is electric over its whole 
sarface. But that electricity acts both in length and breadth, and onty 
in length and breadth, and not in depth ; in short, that the {ao-oalled) 
electrical fluid in an electiifled body spreads over the whole surface 
of that body withont penetrating it, or tending ad intra, may be proved 
by direct esperiment. Tate a cylinder of wood, and bore an indefi- 
nite number of holes in it, each of them four fines in depth and four 
in diameter. Electrify this cyUnder, and present to ibi superficies a 
small square of gold-leaf, held to it by an insulating needle of gnm 
lac, and bring this square to an electrometer of great sensibility. The 
electrometer will instantly show an electricity in the gold-leaf, similar 
to that of the cylinder which had been bronght into contact with it. 
The square of gold-leaf having thus been discharged of its electricity, 
put it oarefnUy into one of the holes of the cylinder, so, namely, that 
it shall touch only the bottom of the hole, and present it agwn to the 
electrometer. It will be then found that the electrometer will eshibit 
no signs of electricity whatsoever. From this it follows, that the 
electiicify which had been commnnicated to the cylinder had confined 
itself to the surface. If the time and the limit prescribed would 
admit, we could multiply experiments, all tending to prove the same 
law; but we must be content with the barely suffioient. But that 
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the ehmaieal proeeas acts in. deptli, and flrat, therefore, rea&es and 
ictegi'ates theflusional power of magnetism and electricity, is involved 
in the term composition ; and this will become atil! more oonYiacing 
when we haye learnt to regard deaymponUon es a. mere co-relaljve, 
i.e. BB decomposition relatively to the body decomposed, hut compo- 
sition actual^ and in respect of the substances, inUt which it was de- 
composed. The alteration in the specific gravity of metals in their 
chemical amalgams, interesting as the fact is in all points, is deeisiee 
in the present ; for gravity is the sole inieard of inorganic hodiea — it 
cfmsUiiites ih«r depth, 

I can now, for tie first time, give to my opinions that degree of 
intelligibility, which is requisite for their introduction as hypotheses ; 
the experiments above related, understood as in the common mode 
of thinking, prove that the magnetic influence flows in length, the 
electric fluid by suifusioa, and that chemical agency (whatever the 
main agent may be) is qualitative and in mimm. Now my hypothesis 
demands the converse of all this. I affirm that a power, acting ex- 
clusively in length, is (wherever i\,\i%ii>\mS) magnetism; that a power 
which acts loth ia length and in breadth, and mily in length and 
breadth, is (wherever it be found) efei5(rjci(y; and finally, that a power 
which, together with length and breadth, includes depth likewise, is 
(wherever it bo found) e<mstni6twe agenBy. That is hut one phe- 
nomenon of magnetism, to which we have appropriated and confined 
the term magnetism ; because of all die natural bodies at present 
known, iron, and one or two of its nearest relatives in the family of 
hard yet oohei-ent metals, are the only ones, in which all the condi- 
tions are collected, under which alone the magnetic agency can appear 
in and during the act itself. When, therefore, I affirm tjie power of 
reproduction in organized bodies to be magnetism, I must he under- 
stood to mean that this power, as it exists in the magnet, and which 
wo there (to use a strong phrase) catch in the very act, is to the same 
kind of power, working as reproductive, what the root is to the cube 
of that root. "We no more confound the force in the compass needle 
with, that of reproduction, than a man can be said to confound his 
liver with a lichen, because he affirms that both of tliem grow. 

The same precautions are to be repeated in the identification of 
electricity with irritability; and the power of depth, for which we 
have yet no appropriated term, with sensibility. How gi'eat the dis- 
tance is in all, and that the lowest degrees are adopted as the expo- 
nent terms, not for thrar own sakes, but merely becanae they may be 
used with less hazard of diverting the attention from the Mud by 
peculiar properties arising out of the degree, is evident from the third 
instance, unless the theorist can be supposed insane enough to apply 
sensation in good earnest to the efi'ervescence of an acid or an alkali, 
or to sympathize with tJio distresses of a vat of new beer when it is 
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working. In whatever way the anhject oonld be treated, it mnst 
have remained nnintelligible to men. who, if they think of space at 
all, abstract their notion of it from the contents of an exhausted re- 
ceiver. With this, and with an ether, such men may work wonders ; 
as what, indeed, oan not be done with a plenum and a vnonum, wiien 
a theorist has privileged himself to assume the one, or the other, ad 
liMtwm,? — in all innooenoe of heart, and undisturbed by the reflection 
that the two things oan not both bo true. That both time and space 
are mere abstractions I am well aware; but I know with equal cer- 
tainty that what is es^eased by them as iite. identity of both is the 
highest reality, and the root of all power, the power to suffer, aa well 
aa the power to act. However mere an ens hgicum space may be, 'the 
dimenai&ns of space ai-e real, and the works of Galileo, in more than 
one elegant passage, prove with what awe and amazement thay fill 
the mind that worthily contemplates them. Dismissing, therefore, all 
facts of degrees, as introduced merely for the purposes of illustration, 
I wonld make as little reference as possible f<5 the magnet, the charged 
phial, or the processes of the laboratory, and designate the three 
powers in the process of our animal life, each by two co-relative terms, 
the one expressing ibajorm, and the other the olyeet and product of 
the power. My hypoUiesis will, therefore, be thus expressed, that 
tie constituent forces of life in the human living body are— firat, the 
power of length, or ebpeoduo'cion' ; second, the power of surfa^ie 
(that is, length aad breadth), or isgitabimty ; third, the power of 
depth, or 8BNSion,iTr. With this observation I may conclude these 
remarks, only reminding the reader that Life itseif is neither of tbcise 
separately, but the copnla of all three^that Life, os Life, supposes a 
positive or nniversal principle in Nature, with, a negative principle iu 
every particular animiil, the latter, or limitative power, eonstantly act- 
ing to individualize, and, as it were, j^i/wfi the former. Thus., then, 
Life itself is not a thing— & self-sTibsistent hypostasis— \>ai an act and 
proeeea; which,pitiableas the prqudiee will appear to the/orisesjwife, 
is a great deal more than either my reason would authorize or my 
conscience allow me to assert— concerning the Soul, as the principle 
both of Eeason and Conscience. 
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For he establislied a testimony in Jacob and appointed a Inw in Israel; 
which ha commanded our fatiieps, that they slioiild make tliem Iraown to 
their children ; that the generation to come might know them, even the 
children wMoh should he horn ; who should arise aud declare them to 
their children : that they might set their hope in God, and not forget the 
works of God. — Psalm Isxyiii. 6, 8, T. 

I nL 1 knowledge and information concerning the Bible 

Iiad b nfi led to the one fact of its immediate derivation, 

f m t d w hould still presume that it contained rules and 
a ta f all conditions of men imder ail circumstances ; 

and h. f i r communities no less than, for ijidividuala. The 
con nts f ry work must correspond to the character and de- 
signs f h w ork-maater ; and the inference in the present case 
I8t b th Ikdto plain to be resisted. It re- 

qu 8 nd 1 all th m gl t f superstition to conceal from a 
man i m n nd t d n he further truth, that the inter- 
mtfuhatia ad ad language must neods bo con- 

t ary t tl nt nt f th gracious Donor, Apostasy itself 

da d n t q he p mi : and that the practical conse- 

qu Id 1 1 11 able only under a complete sys- 

t m t d 1 n hi 1 f om tl cradle to the death-bed ceases 
n 1 1 a e th 11 by oh ure fears, ivhile it pre-occupies 

the senses by vivid imagery and ritual pantomime. But to such 
a scheme all forms of sophistry are native. The very excellence 
of the Giver has been made a reason for withholding the gift ; nay 
the tiajisceiident value of the gift itself assigned as the motive of 
its detention. "We may be shocked at the presumption, bat need 
not be surprised at the fact, that a jealous priesthood should have 
ventured to represent the applicability of the Bible to all the 
wants and occasions of men as a wax-like pliancy to all their 
fancies and preposseBsions. Faithfiil guardians of Hoiy Writ, 
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they are constrained to make it useleaa in order to guard it from 
profanation ; and those, ivliom tliey have inost defrauded, are tlie 
readiest to justify the fraud. For imposture, organized into a 
somprehensive and self-Gonsistent whole, forms a world of its 
own, in which inversion becomes the order of nature. 

Let it not be forgotten, however (and I recomniend the fact to 
the especial attention of those among ourselves, who are disposed 
to rest contented with an implicit faith and paasive acquiescence) 
that the Church of E.ome never ceased to avow the profoimdest 
reverence for the Scriptures themselves, and what it forbids its 
vassals to ascertain, it not only permits, but commands them to 
take for granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, this suspension of the rational 
functions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputed as a sin to the 
souls who are stiil under chains of Papal darkness, we are neither 
enabled or authorized to determine. It is enough, for us to know 
that the laud, in which we abide, has like another Goshen been 
severed frcmv the plague, and that we have light in our dwellings. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the wayfarers, 
though simpZe, need not err therein. The Gospel Hes open in. 
the market-place and on every window-seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deaf may hear the words of the book. It is preached 
at every tiirning, so that the blind may see them. (Isa. xxix. 
18.) The circumstances then being so different, if the result 
should prove similar, we may be quite certain that we shall not 
be holden guiltless. The ignorance which may be the excuse of 
others will he our crime. Our birth and denizenship in an en- 
lightened and Protestant land will, with aU our rights and fi:an- 
chises to boot, be brought in judgment against us, and stand first 
in the fearful list of blessings abused The glories of our country 
will form the blazonry of our own unpeichment and the very 
name of Englishmen, of which we aie ilmost all of us too proud 
and for which scarcely any of us ire enough thankful Hill be 
annexed to that of Christians only to Lght up our shime and to 
aggravate our condemnation. 

I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unreflectingneaa which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of moie or less palhation 
in most instances, can m this country be deemed blameless m 
none. The humblest and Ips'it edncited of our counlnmpn mist 
have wilfully neglected the nLPfetinnllr pivile^es se ured to ill 
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alike, if he has not himself found, if he has not from his own per- 
sonal experience discovered, the sufficiency of the Scriptures* in 
all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty as a 
man and a. Christian. Of the laboring classes, who in all coun- 
tries form tho great majority of the inhabitants, more than this 
is not demanded, more than this ia not perhaps generally de- 
sirable. Thoy are not sought for in public counsel, nor need 
they be found where poUtic senteaces are spoken. It is enough 
if every one is wise in the working of his own craft ; so best will 
they 9naintain the state of the world. 

But you, my friends, to whom the following pages are more 
particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society, — you will, I hope, have availed yourselves of the ampler 
means ' t -uste 1 to vou by G-od's providence, for a more extensive 
study and a vid f his revealed will and word. From you 

we ha\ a xp ct a sober and meditative accommodation 

to your w nd ountry of those important truths declared 

in the p ed ■« for a thousand generations, and of the 

awful e amp b oing to all ages, by which those truths are 
at once il st dad onfirmed. Would you feel conscious that 
you had h wn y es unequal to your station in society, — 

would y u s d ed in youi own eyes, — if you betrayed an 

utter w uif n ion respecting the acts of human sover- 

eigns a d gisl -B And should yon not much rather be both 
ashamed and a aid know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and n u ns f G-od, whose law executeth itself, and 
whose Word is the foundation, the power, and the life of tho 
universe ? Do you hold it a requisite of your rank to show your- 
selves inquisitive concerning the expectations and plans of states- 
men and state-councillors ? Do you excuse it as natural curios- 
ity, that you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state-gazers, 
to the dark hints and open revilings of our self-inspired state-for- 
tune-tellers, the wizards, that peep and mutter and forecast, 
alarmists by trade, and malcontents for their bread ? And should 
you not feel a deeper interest in predictions which are permanent 
pi-ophecies, because they are at the same time eternal truths ? 
Predictions which in containing the grounds of fulfilment involve 
the principles of foresight, and teach the science of the fiitnre in 
its perpetual elements ? 

* See App. (A.J— JFrf. 
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But I will struggle to believe that of those ■whom I now sup- 
pose myself addressing tliero are few who have not so employed 
their greater leisure and superior advantages as to render these 
remarks, if not wholly superfluous, yet personally inapplicable. 
In common with your worldly inferiors, you will indeed have di- 
rected your main attention to the promises and the information 
conveyed in the records of the Evangelists and Apostles ; — prom- 
ises, that need only a lively trust in. them, on our own part, to 
he tho means as well as the pledges of our eternal welfare — in- 
formation that opens out to our knowledge a kingdom that is not 
of tMs world, thrones that can not be sliaken, and sceptres that 
can neitber be broken nor transferred. Yet not the less on this 
account vrill you have looked back with a propoi-tionate interest 
on the temporal destinies of men and nations, stored np for our 
instruction in the archives of the Old Testament : not the less 
will you delight to retrace the paths by which Providence has led 
the kingdoms of this world through the valley of mortal life; — 
paths engraved with the footmarks of captains sent forth from the 
God of armies ; — nations in whose guidance or chastisement the 
arm of Omnipotence itself was made bare. 

Recent occurrences have given additional strength and fresh 
force to our sage poet's eulogy on the Jewish Prophets ; — 

As men ditincly tauglit and better taacMng 

The solid rules of civil goyemment 

In their roajeslio unaffected style, 

Tban all the oratory of Greece and Boma, 

In tkem ia pkniest taiigbt and easiest learnt 

What makes a nation happy and keeps it bo. 

What ruins Hogdoms and lays dties flat. Par. Eho. iv. 364. 

If there be any antidote to that restless craving for the wonders 
of the day, which in conjunction with the appetite for publicity 
is spreading like an efflorescence on the surface of our national 
character ; if there exist means for deriving resignation from 
general discontent, means of building up with the very materials 
of political gloom that steadfast frame of hope which affords the 
only certain shelter from the throng of self-realizing alarms, at 
the same time that it is the natural home and vi-orkshop of all 
the active virtues ; that antidote and these means must be sought 
for in the collation of the present with the past, in the habit of 
thoughtfully assimilating the events of our own age to those of 
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the time before us. If this be a moral advantage derivable from 
history in general, rendering its study therefore a mora! duty tor 
such as possess the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it 
■would be inconsistent even with the name of believers not to recur 
with pre-eminent interest to events and revolutions, the records 
of which are as much distinguished from all other history by their 
especial claims to divine authority, as the facta themselves were 
from all other facts by especial manifestation of divine interfer- 
ence. Whatsoever things, saith Saint Paul {Eom. xv. 4), tnere 
written afme^me, were written for our learning ; that we 
throi/.gh patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope. 

In the infancy of the world signs and wonders were requisite 
in order t« startle and break down that superstition, — idolatrous 
in itself and the source of all other idolatry, — which tempts the 
natural man to eeek the true cause and origin of public calami- 
ties in outward circunfttances, persons, and incidents : in agents 
therefore that were themselves but surges of the same tide, pas- 
sive conductors of the one invisible influence, under which the 
total host of billows, in the whole line of successive imptdse, 
swell and roll shoreward ; there finally, each in its turn, to 
strike, roar, and be dissipated. 

B«t with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, 
which thenceforward was to act as its substitute. Aiid if we 
think the Bible loss applicable to us on accoimt of the miracles, 
we degrade ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, which 
are indeed the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but 
for that very cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth 
then only, when, as a mere and passive medium, they yield a 
firee passage to its light. It was only to overthrow the usurpa- 
tion exercised in and through the senses, that the senses were 
miraculously appealed to ; for reason and religion are their own 
evidence.* The natural sim is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual, Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories ate still 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping va- 
pors of the nighf^season, and thus converts the air itself into the 
minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or elucidation 
of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 
• See App, (B.)— .Eit 
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same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
recorded, m the inspired ■writings render miracles superllLioua : 
and if we neglect to apply truths in expectatioa of wonders, or 
■under pretext of the cessatioa of the latter, we tempt God, and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gave to the Pharisees on a 
like occaaiou. A wicked and an adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas (Matt. xvi. 4) .■ that is, a threatening call 
to repentance.* Equally applicable and prophetic will the fol- 
lowing verses he. The queen of the Sotfth shall rise up in the 
judgm.ent with the men of this generation and condemn them : 
for she camefrcmi the utmost parts of the earth to hear the wis- 
dom if Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 
— The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgmefiit with this gen- 
eration and shall condemn it; for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here (Lake xi. 
31, 33). For have we not divine assurance that Christ is with 
his Church even to the end of the world ? And ■what could the 
queen of the South, or the men of Nineveh have beholden, that 
could enter into competition ■with the events of our own times, in 
importance, in splendor, or even in strangeness and Bigmficancy ? 
The true origin of human events is so little susceptible of that 
kind of evidence which caa. compel our belief; so many are the 
disturbing forces ■which in every cycle of changes modify the mo- 
tion given by the first projection ; and every age has, or imagines 
it has, its ovra circumstances ■which render past experience no 
longer applicable to the present case ; that there ■will never be 
wanting answers, and explanations, and specious flatteries of 
hope to persuade a people and its government that the history of 
the past is inapplicable to their case. And no wonder, if we read 
history for the facts instead of reading it for the sake of the gen- 
eral principles, wliich are to the facts as the root and sap of a 
tree to its loaves : and no wonder, if history so read should find 
a. dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should be preferred 
to the former on the score even of probability. I ■well remember, 
that ■when the examples of former Jacobins, as Julius Csesar, 
Cromwell, and the hke, were adduced in France and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedant's ignorance to fear a repetition of usurpa- 
* See App. (0.)— Ja 
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tloa and military despotism at tte close of the enlightened eight- 
eenth century ! Even so, in the very dawn of the late tempestu- 
ous day, when the revolutions of Corcyra, the proscriptions of the 
E,eforraers, Marius, CiBBar, and the like, and the direful effects of 
the levelling tenets in the Peasaixta' Wai in Germany were uiged 
on the Convention, and its vindicators I well lemember that 
the Magi of the day, tho true citizens of the woiU the jlus 
qua/nirferfecti of patriotism, gave us set proofs that similai le 
suits were impossihle, and that it was an insult to so philosophi 
cal an age, to so enlightened a nation, to date direct th*" public 
eye towards them as to lights of warning Alas 1 ItL lights in 
the stern of a vesfiel thoy illumined the path onlj that hal heen 

The politic norentine* has observed, tliat theie are liaina of 
three races. The one understands of itself the other under 
stands as much as is shown it by others ; the third neither un 
deistwids of itaelt nor what is shown it by others In our tmies 
theie are more perhaps who belong to the thiii diss from van 
ity and acquired fnvohtj of mind than tiom natural mcapacity 
It 3 ivo nconmion w eakneaa ■« ith those wh are honored ■« ith 
the acquaintance ol the great to attnbite national events to 
part c liar persons part cular moafcurea to the errors of one man 
to ll e mtngues of a lother to aiij \ oasible spark of a partio liar 
occasion lather than to the true pioximite c<iu'ie(anl which 
alone de'ienea the name of a caiu,c} thi, piedominaiit state of 
public op nion And at D lesi are tliey inclined to refer the 
litter to the aacendoncy of apeculat vp pnnciples and tho scheme 
(r mode ot thinking m vogue I have kntwn men who with 
<• gnficant no Is aid the pitymg cent mpt of smiles have deniel 
all influence to the coji iptioiis of rioral and political philo'<opliv 
and with much aoemnty ha^e proceeded to solve the riddle 
of the French Kevolutiou by Anec lotes Yet it wo ild not be 
diJEc It by an unbioken chain of histonc facth to demonstiate 
tl at the most important changes in the commercial relations 
of the woild bad the i i g n in the closets or lonely walks of 
unrntcicted theor ats — tl at the mighty epochs of cormneiCL 
that have changed the face ot emiues nay the m<»t impoi 

* % od i e qe e anon crvflli Vinta tn( n U per as I altri/ M femfc 
jiMMiio da altri gh e mostro ; e il tera> non iJitaiufc ti pc « sfssa ne per 
dimoilratioiie di ollrL II P lac pa <_ ixii. 
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taut of those discoveries and improvementB in. tke meclianio arts, 
which havo numerically increased our population heyond what 
the wisest statosmeu of Eliaaheth's reign deemed possible, and 
again doubled this population virtually ; the moat important, I 
say, of those inventions that in their results 

best Tipliold 

1\ ai by hei tw o mum nerves u n. and ffold — 

had then oiigin not in the cihmels of statesmen or m the prac 
tical insight of men of business but in the visions of reduce 
genius To the immense majority oi men even in cinlized 
countries, speculative philosophy has evei been, and must ever 
remain i te>ja incognita Yet it is not the less true that all 
the epoth forming revolutions of the Chnstian woild the revo- 
lutions of rehgion and with them the civil social and domestic 
habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the rise and 
fall of metaphysical systems.* So few are the minds that really 
govern the machine of society, and so incomparably more numer- 
ous and more important are the indirect consequences of things, 
than their foreseen and direct eiFects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are quite practical. Facts only and cool com- 
mon sense are then in fashion. But let the winds of passion 
swell, and straightway men begin to ge a n by 

remotest analogies ; to express the mos um po 

reason in the most glowing figures of n 
particular truths and mere facts, as po da d 

commensurate with their feelings. 

With his wonted fidelity to nature, wn g P ii 

placed the greater number of his profou d axu g 

eral truths, both political and moral, not is 

at ease, hut of men imder the infiuen p w 

mighty thoughts overmaster and become the tyrants of the mind 
that has brought them forth. In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, principles of deepest insight and widest interest fiy off 
like sparks from the glowmg iron under the loud forge-hammer, t 

* This thought miglit also ba applied to, and exemplified by, the buccob- 
Eive epoobe in the history of the Fine Ai'te from the tenth century. 1831- 

f It seems a paradox only to the uuthinkiiig, and it is a fact that none, 
but the unread io history, will deny, that in periods of popular tumult and. 
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A calm and detailed examination of the facta justifies me to 
my own mind in hazarding the bold assertion, that the fearful 
blunders of the lafe dread Revoltition, and all the calamitous 
mistakes of its opponents from its commencement even to the 
[era of loftier principles and wiser measures (an ^ra, that began 
with, and ought to be named from, the war of the Spanish and 
Portuguese insurgents) every failure with all ite gloomy results 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of some maxim 
or other that had been established by clear reasoning and plain 
facts in the writings of Thucydides, Tacitus, Machiavel, Bacon, 
or Harrington. These are red-letter names even in the almanacs 
of worldly wisdom i and yet I dare challenge all the critical 
benches of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any one 
efficient practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist 
(and for the most part m ^ sounder more intelligible and more 
compiehensive form) in the Bible 

In adhtioa to thif the Hebiew legislator and the other m 
spired poets piophet histonans and moialists of the Jewish 
Uhm.Gh have two pec iliar advantiges m then favor First their 
particular rules and piescripts flow duertly aiid vii^ihly ficm um 
versal principles, as from a fountain : theyflowftom principles and 
ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed by reasons as 

innovatioQ the more abstract a notion is, tte more readily has it been found 
to oomtmie, the cloeer baa appeared its affinity, vri-th. the feelings of a peo- 
ple aod with all their immediate impulses to action. At the ctnumenGement 
of the French RevolutipD, in the remotest vitlagca evecj tongue was em- 
ployed in echoing anaeoforeing the almost geometrical abstractions of the 
phyaiooratic politicians and eoonomista. The public roads were crowded 
■with armed eutiiuBiasta disputing on the inalienable sovereignty of the 
people, the imprescriptible laws of the puto reaaon, and the universal 
oonatitutiiHi, which, as rising out of the nature and rights of man as man, 
all nationa alike were under the obligation of adopting'. Turn over the fu- 
gitive writings, that are still estant, of the age of Lnther ; peruse the 
pamphlets and loose sheete that came out in flights during the reign of 
Charles 1 and the Eepublie; and you -will Sad in these one oontmued 
comment on the aphorism of Lord Bacon (a man a^uredty sufGoieatly ac- 
quaiuted with the extent of secret and personal influence), that the knowl- 
edge of the speeulative principlea of men in general between the age of 
twenty and thirty, is the one great aouroe of political prophecy. And Sir 
Philip Sidney regai-dod the adoption of one set of principlee in the Neth- 
erlanda, as a proof of the divine agency, and the fountain of all the events 
» of that Eevdntion. 
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to he tefiaoa itself. Principles in act and procession, disjoined 
from which, and from the emotions that inevitably accompanj 
the actual intuition of their truth, the widest maxims of prudence 
ai'e like arms without hearts muscles without nerves Secondly, 
from the very nature of those prmciples, as taught m the Bihlo, 
they are understood in exact proportion as they are believed and 
felt. The regulator is never separated firom the mam-spring. 
For the words of the Apostle aie hteiallj and philosophically 
true I We (that is the human Ta.ce)hve byjatth WTiatever we 
do or know that in kind is dilTerent from the hrate creation, has 
its ongiu m a deteimination of the reason to have fiiith and trust 
m it-^elf This its Just act of faith, 11 scarcely leis than identi- 
<,al with its own being Imjilinte, it is the copula — it contains 
the posEibilitj — of every position, to which theie exists any cor- 
leapcndence m leahty * It is itself, therefore, the lealizing prin- 
ciple the spiritual sulstratum of the whole comples body of 
truths This pnmal act of faith is enunciated m the word, God : 
a faith not derived irom, but itself the ground and source of, ex- 
perience and without which the fleeting chdos of facts would no 
more form expeiience, thin the dust of the giave tan of itself 
make a bving man The imperative and oiaoulai form of the 
inspired Senptme is the form of leason itself in all things purely 
rational and nioial 

If Senptme be the word of Divine Wisdom, we might antici- 
pate that it would in all things be distinguished from other books, 
as the Supieme Eoason, whose knowledge is creative, and ante- 
cedent to the things known, as distinguished from the understand- 
mg, or creaturely mind of the individual, the acts of which are 
posterior to the things which it records and arranges. Man alone 
was created in the image of God : a position groundless and in- 
explicable, if the reason in man do not differ from the under- 
standing. For this the inferior animals (many at least) possess 
in degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing 
of degrees. 

* I mean that, but for tlie eonfidcnee which, we place in tie aEsertioos of 
onr reason and conaoienoe, we eould have no eertiduty of the reality aad 
actual ontneas of the materM world. It might be affirmed that in wlmt we 
call " sleep" avary ona hss a dream of hie own ; and that io what we call 
" awake," whole oonanninitira dream nearly alike. It is I — is a sense of 
reason: the Benses can only say — It seems ! 1327. 
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Hence it follows that what is expressed m the Scriptures is 
implied ill all absolute science. The latter whispers what the 
former utter as with the voice of a tcumpet. As sure as God 
Uveth, is the pledge and aasuianco of every positive truth, that 
is asserted by the reason. The human understanding musing on 
many things snatches at truth, but is frustrated and disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its objects;* its conclusions there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to abstractions. 
Hardly do loe guess aright at things that are upon earth, and 
imth labor do toe find the things that are iefore us; but aUcer- 
tain knowledge is in the power of God, and a presence from 
above. So only have the ways of men been reformed, and every 
dbctvine that contains a saving truth, and ail acta pleasing to 
God (in other words, all actions consonant with human nature, 
in its original intention) are through wisdom ; that is, the rational 
spirit of man. 

This then is the preiogative of the Bible this is the privilege 
of its believing students Witli them the principle of knowledge 
is libewiso a spring and principle of action And as it is the 
only certain Imovledge, so aie the atlions thit flow from it the 
only ones on which a secure iehani"e can be placed The under- 
standing may suggest motives may avail itself of motives, and 
make judicious conjectures respeetmg the probable consequences 
of actions. But the knowledge taught m the Scnptures produces 
the motives, involves the consequences ; and its highest fcntnula 
is still : As sure us God Uveth, so will it be unto thee ! Strange 
as this position will appear to such as forget that motives can be 
causes only in a secondary and improper sense, inasmuch as the 
man ra.akes the motive, not the motives the man ; yet all history 
bears evidence to its truth. The sense of expediency, the cau- 
tious balancing of comparative advantages, the constant wake- 
fulness to the Cui honoJ — in connection with the Quidmihi? — 
all those are in their places in the routine of conduct, by which 

* TloTO/i^ y&p obK soTw iii^tjvai iJJf r$ airi^ KoS' 'Rp6ii?.siTi)v, oSrf i9i-j;t5j 
oiaiac ^C iei/aa^ai sard i^iv d3.M i^rtiri nat rdjM /israpo^g aiciSm]tii Koi 
iraXai ovwayei, /loUoi; Si abSi naXiv ob^ farepav dW Spa ovvloTaTai xal 
dwo^ciira, Kal Kpiaeusi. doi tijreHri' Mew ob^ eff tS elvai nepah/et rd yiyvo- 
jievov air^ t^ /«;iKjroTe ?4y£iv, lal^ taraa^ai t^ yiyeaiv, k. t. k. 

PiuTAEon's De SI. apod Delphoa o. xviii. 
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the individual provides for himself the roal or supposed wants of 
to-day and to-morrow : and in quiet times and prosperous oirciim- 
stancos a nation, presents an aggregate of sucli individuals, a busy 
ant-hill in calm and sunshine. By the happy organization of a 
well-governed society the contradictory interests of ten millions of 
sucli individuals may neutralize each other, and he reconciled in 
the unity of the national interest. But whence did this happy 
organization first come ? Was it a tree transplanted from Para- 
dise, with all its hranches in full fruitage ? Or was it sowed in 
sunshine ? Was it in vernal breezes ind gentle rains that it 
fixed its rootB, and grew and strengthened '' Let history answer 
these questions, "With hlood vi is it planted it was rocked in 
tempests ; the goat, the ass, and the stig gnawed it ; the wild 
boar has whetted his tusts on it" bark The deep scars are still 
extant on its trunk, and the path of the lightnmg may he traced 
among its higher branches. A.nd even aiter its full growth, in 
the season of ite strength, when its height reached to the heaven, 
and the sight thereof to all the earth, the whirlwind has more 
than once forced its stately top to touch the ground ; it has been 
bent like a bow, and sprang back like a shaft. Mightier powers 
were at work than expediency ever yet called up ; yea, mightier 
than the mere understanding can comprehend. One confirmation 
of the latter assertion you may find in the history of our country, 
wiitteu bj the same Scotch, philosopher who devoted his life to 
the undermmmg of the Chri'^ian religion ; and expended his last 
bieath m a bKsphemous legret that he had not survived it; — by 
the Sims heartless sophist who m this island, was the main, 
pioneei of that atheistic philosophy which in France trans- 
■\ enomed the natural thirst of truth mto the hydrophobia of a, 
■wild and homtle'ss skepticism the Ehas of that Spiiit of Anti- 
christ which 

—-^BtHpromiBiDg 
Fi'eedom, itself tou aensual to be free, 
Poiaona life's amities and cheats the suul 
Of faith, and. quiet hope and all that lifts 
And all that Boothes the spiiit I* 

This inadequacy of the mere understanding to the apprehen- 
sion of moral greatness we may trace in this historian's cool sys- 
tematic attempt to steal away every feeling of reverence for every 
« Poet Works, VII. pp. 110, Ul.—Ed. 
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great name by a sclieme of motives, in which as often as possible 
the eiForts and eiiterpi-ises of heroic spirits are attributed to this 
or that paltry view of the most despicable selfishness. But in 
the majority of instances thi? would have been too palpably false 
and slanderons r anl theiefore tl e founders and martyrs of our 
Church and Const tut on of ou civil and reUgious liberty, are 
represented as fa at ca an 1 bew Idered enthusiasts. But his- 
tories incomparably ore a thent c than Mr. Hume's {nay, spite 
of himself even his owi h sto -y) onfirm by irrefragable evidence 
the aphorism of ane ent visdoro that nothing great was over 
achieved without enthusiasm. For what is enthusiasm but the 
oblivion and swaliowing up of self ia an object dearer than self, 
or in an idea more vivid ? How this is produced in the enthn- 
siasm of wioltedness, I have cKplained in the second Comment 
annexed to this Discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of 
morals, religion, and patriotism, this enlargement and elevation 
of tiie soul above its mere self attest the presence, and accom- 
pany the intuition, of ultimate principles alone. These alone can 
interest tfie undegraded human spirit deeply and enduringly, be- 
cause these alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it 
permanently. 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of Hs&ting phcenomena, the 
shadows of sailing vapors, the colorless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
ness of our knowledge. For this very cause they are of them- 
selves adverse to loity emotion, and it rec[uires tiie influence of a 
light and warmth, not their own, to make them crystallize into a 
semblance of growth. But every principle ia actualized by an 
idea ; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, 
and (as Bacon has subHmely observed) containeth an endless 
power of semination. Hence it is, that science, which eonsista 
wholly in ideas and principles, is power. Scientia et potentia 
(saith the same philosopber) in idem, coinciditnt. Hence too it 
ia, that notions, linked arguments, reference to particular facts 
and calculations of prudence, influence only the comparatively 
few, the men of leisurely minds who have been trained up to 
them : and even these few they influence but faintly. But for 
the reverse, I appeal to the general character of the doctrines 
which have collected the most numerous sects, and acted upon 
the moral being of the converts with a force that might well 
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seem supetnatural. The great principles of our religion, the sub- 
hme ideas spoken out everywhere in. the Old and New Testa- 
ment, resemble the fixed stars, ■which appear of the same size to 
the naked as to the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the 
telescope may rather seem to diminish than to increase. At the 
annunciation of pi'iaiciples, of ideas, the soul of man awakes and 
starts up, as an exile in a far distant land at the imeipeoted 
sounds of his native language, ivhen after long years of absence, 
and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressedin his own mother- 
tongue. He weeps for joy, and emhraces the speaker as his 
brother. How else can we explain the fact so honorable to Great 
Britain, that the poorest* amongst us will contend with as much 
enthusiasm as the richest for the rights of property ? These 
rights are the spheres and necessary conditions of free agencj'. 
But free i^ency contains the idea of the free will ; and in this he 
intuitively knows the sublimity, and tho infinite hopes, fears, 
and capabilities of his own nature. On what other ground but 
the cognateness of ideas and principles to man as man does the 
nameless soldier rush to the combat in defence of the hberties or 
the honor of his country? — Even men wofully neglectful of the 
principles of religion wUldth hldf tth 

Alas !— the main 1 Ir ce t tl f th S 1 1 

your manual, lies in th t th t j b dy j d 

with its contents. Smth latb] tdty 

wholly new and wholly tfj 1 fwlt th 

us must be as old as th f rst i vi f h as T ths 

of all others the most awful and mystei' d at tl am thn 

of universal interest are considered so tr a t 1 all 1 
powers of truth, and lie bed-ridden inthdntyfth 1 
side by side with tho most despised and pldd irrs Btt 
should not be so with you ! The prid f d at n tl 
of consistency should preclude the obj t n f uld j not 
be ashamed to apply it to the works of Ta t , f &h k pearo . 
Above all, the rank which you hold, the influence you possess, 
the powers you may be called to wield, give a special unfitness 
to this frivolous craving for novelty. To find no contradiction in 

• The reader will remember the anecdote fold with eo much humor in 
GoidamitJi'a Essay. But this ia not the first inatanoe where the mind in its 
hour of meditation finde matter of admiration and elevating thought in oir- 
euiiistaocea that in a different mood had excited Lis mirth. 
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the union of old aad new, to contemplate the Ancient of days, 
his ■words and hia works, with a feehng as fresh as if they weie 
now fiiat springing forth at his JMt — this characterizes the minds 
that fee! the riddle of the world and may help to unravel it. 
This, most of all things, will raise you ahove the mass of man- 
kind, and therefore will hest entitle and qualify you to guide ajid 
control them. You sa,y, you are already familiar with the Scrip- 
tures. With the words, perhaps, hut in any other sonso you might 
as wisely hoast of your familiar acquaintance with the rays of 
the sun, and under that pretence turn away your eyes from the 
light of heaven. 

Of would you wish for authorities, for great examples ? You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Clarendon, of 
More, of Raleigh; and in the life and letters of the 1 e o'e Cus 
tavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesn o were 
Christiana, and might lie under the thraldom of hahit and p ej 
dice. I will refer you then to authorities of two great men hoth 
pagans ," but removed from each other by many ce t UT.es and 
Hot more distant in their ages than in their characters a 1 t la 
tions. The first shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and ecluse 

philosopher, Hokvliaeit; fooi' 01) Si^dicrnBl- Sl^alla Sk ( a ro/ Im 
ar6fiaTi iiytXaoia xal AKakUniaia Mai ii/ii^nria tpdEYyofii rj x ^'w 

IxSiv i^i,KVBZ-iai i^ qiiiivrf di& lof 6s6f* Shall we hesitate to apply 
to the prophets of Grod, what could he alErmed of the Sbjla by 
a philosopher whom Socrates, the prince of philosophers vene 
rated for the profundity, of his wisdom ? 

For tho other, I will refer you to the darling of tl e pohshed 
court of Augustus, to the man whose works have bee n all 
ages deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket 
companions of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 

* MuItiBoiettoe {or a variety and quantity of acquired knowledge) does 
nob teaeh inttlligenee. But fie Sibyl with, wild enthusiastic mouth shril- 
ling forth nnmirtlifiil, inornate, and nuperfumed truths, reaches to a tton- 
sand years, ■with her voice through the power of God. 

H"ot hers 

To win the sense by ■words of rtetorio, 
Lip-Hossoms breatbiag perishable s'weefes ; 
But by the power of the iuformiog Word 
Roll sounding onward through a thoueimd years 
Her deep prophetic bodementa. 

I^t. Rem. V. p. 268.— Si, 
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witli tke gentleman. Tliis accomplished man. of the world has 
given an account of the subjects of conversation between, the 
illustrioTis statesmen who governed, and the brightest luminaries 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

jSermo oritJtr iion & tiillis domibtisve aliettis 
Nic, male nee ne Lepoi saltet. Sed quod magia ad nos 
Pertine^ el nelcirs malim est, agitamm : utrtaane 
Divitiis homaies, an dnt mrinte beali ; 
M quad sit natwra boni, SMmimimjae quid gu«.* 

Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by the 
great statesmen, Lord Baeon and Sir Walter Raleigh, that with- 
out an habitual interest in these subjects a man may be a dexter- 
ous intriguer, but never can he a statesman. 

But do you require some one or more particular passage from 
the Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
bility to the changes and fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it woiild be 
more difficult to state a single one &om which some guiding light 
might not bo struck. And in nothing is Scriptural history more 
strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in the pres- 
ent age, than in its freedom from the hollowness of abstraelions. 
"While the latter present a shadow-fight of things and quantitiw, 
the former gives us the history of men, and balances the impor- 
tant influence of individual minds with the previous state of the 
national morals and manners, in which, as constituting a specific 
susceptibility, it presents to us the true cause both of the influence 
itself, and of the weal or woe that were its consequents. How 
should it be otherwise ? The histories and political economy of 
the present and preceding century partake in the general conta- 
gion of its mechanic philosophy, and are tlie product of an unen- 
livened generalizing understanding. In the Scriptures they are 
the living educts of the imagination ; of that reconciling and me- 
diatory power, which incorporating the reason in images of the 
sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux of the senses by the 
permanence and self-circling energies of the reason, gives birth to 
a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and consubstan- 
tial with the trntha of which they are the oonductore. These 
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are the wheels wliich Ezekiel bohcld, when the hand of the Lord 
was upon him, and he saw visions of G-od as he sate among the 
captives by the river of Chebar. Whithersoever the Spirit was 
to go, the wheels wewf, and thither was their spirit to go ; — -for 
the spirit of the living creatiire was in the wheels also.* The 
truths and the symbols that represent them move in conjunction 
and form the living chariot that bears up (for ns) the thi-one of 
the Divine Humanity. Hence, by a derivative, indeed, but not a 
divided, influence, and though in a secondary yet in more than a 
metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily entitled the Word 
of God. Hence too, its contents present to us the stream of time 
continuous as life and a symbol of eternity, inasmuch as the past 
and the future are virtually contained in the present. According 
therefore to our relative position on the banks of this stream the 
Sacred History becomes prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies histori- 
cal, while the power and substance of both inhere in its laws, iX% 
promises, and its commiuations. In the Scriptures therefore both 
fiicts and persons must oi necessitj have a twofold signdicance a 
past and a futire a tompoi^ry ind a perpetual a particular and 
a univeisal appheation They must be at once portraits and 
ideals. 

Eheu ' paupe tina philotophta m pauperttnam idtgionetn 
ducit; — A hunger bitten and idea lew philosophy nat irally pro- 
duces a starvehng and comforllesa religion. It is among the 
miseries of the present age that it recognizes no medium between 
literal and metaphorical. Faith is cither to be buried in the 
dead letter, or its name and honors usurped by a counterfeit pro- 
duct of the mechanical understanding, which in the blindness of 
self-complacency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an 
allegory is but a translation of abstract notions into a picture-lan- 
guage, which is itself nothing but an abstraction from objects of 
the senses ; the principal being more worthless even than its phan- 
tom proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to 
boot. On the other hand a symbol {& V<mr disl favTiiydgiiioy) is 
characterized by a translucence of the special in the individual, 
or of the general in the special, or of the wiiversal in the general ; 
above all by the translucence of the eternal through and in the 
temporal. It always partakes of the reality which it renders in- 
telligible ; and while it enunciates the whole, abides itself as a 
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living part in that unity of wliich. it is the represeatative. The 
other are hut empty echoes which the fancy arbitrarily aBsociates 
■with apparitions of matter, less beautiful hut not less shadowy 
than the sloping orchard or hill-side pasture-field seen in the 
transparent lake helow, Alas, for the flocks that are to be led 
forth to such pastures \/lt shall even be as when a hungry man 
dreametk, and iehola, he eateih ; but he awaketh and his soul 
is empty : or as when a thirsty man drea/meth,,and bs^ld he 
drinketh; but he awaketh and hehoM, he is faint.'* ! that 
we would seek for the bread which was given fi'om heaven, that 
we should eat thereof and be strengthened ! that we would 
draw at the well at which the fl.ockB of our forefathers had living 
water drawn for them, even, that water which, instead of mock- 
ing the thirst of him to whom it is given, becomes a well within 
himself springing up to life everlasting .' 

"When we refl.ect how large a part of our present knowledge 
and civilization is owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible ; 
when we ai-e compelled to admit, as a fact of history, that the 
Bible has been the main lever by which the moral and intellec- 
tual character of Europe has been raised to its present compara- 
tive height ; we should be struck, methinks, by the marked and 
prominent difference of this book from the works which it is now 
the fashion to quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics, 
and history. I will point out a few of the excellences by which 
the one is distinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment 
and recollection to perceive and apply the contrast to the produc- 
tions of highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every 
agent appears and acts as a self-subsisting individual ; each has 
a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The elements of neces- 
sity and free-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omni- 
present Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral 
freedom of the integral parts. Of this the Bible never suffers us 
to lose sight. The root is never detached from the ground. It 
is God everywhere ; and all creatures conform, to his decrees, the 
righteous by perform.ance of the law, the disobedient by the suf- 
ferance of the penalty. 

Suffer me to inform or remind you, that there is a threefold 
necessity. There is a logical, and there is a mathematical ne- 
cessity ; hut the latter is alwaj's hypothetical, and both subsist 
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formally only, not in any real object. Only by the intuition and 
immediate spiritual coasciousneGS of the idea of God, as the One 
and Absolute, at onee the ground and the cause, who aloae con- 
taineth in himself the ground of Lis own nature, and therein of 
all natures, do we arrive at tlie third, which aJone is a real ob- 
jective, necessity. Here the immediate consciousness decides ; 
the idea ia its own evidence, and is insusceptible of all other. It 
is necessarily groundless and indemonstrable ; because it is itself 
the ground of all possible demonstration. The reason hath faith 
in itself in its own revelations. lA-^oq V<fii. Ipse diait. So it 
is : for it is so. All the necessity of causal relations (which the 
mere understanding reduces, and m.ust reduce to co-oxistence and 
regular succestioii* in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and aasociation in the mind predicating) depends on, 
or rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute : 
ioi this it IS m whieh the possible is one and the same with the 
leal and the necessaiy. Herein the Bible differs from all the 
hooks ot Crieelc philosophy, and in a two-fold manner. It dotJi 
not affirm a divine nature only, but a God : and not a God only, 
but the living God. Hence in the Scriptures alone is the jus 
divinum, or direct relation of the state and its magistracy to the 
Supreme Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all 
moral and of all political wisdom, even as the Jewish alone was 
a true theocracy. 

Were it my object to touch on the present state of public affairs 
in this kingdom, or on the prospective measures in, agitation 
respecting our sister island, I would direct your most serious med- 
itations to the latter period of the reign of Solomon, and to the 
revolutions in the reign of Rehoboam, his successor. But I 
should tread on glowing embers. I will turn to a subject on 
which all men of reflection are at length in agreement — the 
causra of the Revohition and fearful chastisement of France. We 
have learned to trace them back to the rising importance of the 
commercial and manufacturing class, and its incompatibility with 
the old feudal privileges and prracriptions; to the spirit of sensu- 
ality and ostentation, which from the court had spread through 
all the towns and cities of the kingdom ; to the predominance of 
a presumptuous and irreligious philosophy ; to the extreme over- 

* Sea Hume's Essays. The sophist evades, as Cieei-o long ago remarked, 
Uie better half of the predicament, wHoh is not praire but egicienter priHrt. 
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latmg of the knowledge ind powei given by the improvements 
of the arts an 1 ociencei ebpeciallj thobe of astronomy, m.ec}ianics, 
ind a -n ondor w oiknig ehemistiy to an assumption of prophetic 
power and the genenl conceit tliit states and governments 
might be and ought to be constructed as machines, every move- 
ment of which might be toieseen and taken into previous calcu- 
lation to the consequent multitude of plans and constitutions, 
of plajuioiB and constitution m-aker' and the remorseless arro- 
gance with which the luthora and proselytes of every new pro- 
posil were leady txi realize it be the cost what it might in the 
established rights or even m the hi es of men ; hi short, to rest- 
lessness presumption aensnil m-dul^ence, and the idolatrous reh- 
ance on false philosophy m the whole domestic, social, and politi- 
cil hie of the stimng and effective part of the community : these 
ill acting at once and together on \ mass of materials suppHed 
by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions of the government, 
which •iliowtd no Tnercy and very heavily laid its yoke. 

Turn then to the chapter from which the last words were 
cited and read the follow mg seven verses ; and I am deceived 
if yoa will not be compelled to adnut that the Prophet revealed 
the trup philosophy of the French jevolution more than two 
thousand years before it beoamu a sad ii revocable truth of history. 
And thoa saidit I shall be a lady forever : so thai thou didst 
not lay thete things to thy heart neither didst rementher the 
lattei end of it Thertfme hear now this, thou that art given 
to pleasures that dueUest carelessly t]iat sayest in thine heart, 
I atn, and none else beside me! I shall not sit as a widow, 
tieither shall I know the loss of children. But these two things 
shaM come to thee in a moment, in one day ; the loss of children, 
and widowhood ; they shall come wpon thee in their perfection, 
for the nmUitude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance 
of thine enchantments. For thou hast trusted in thy wicked- 
ness ; thou hast said, JSone seeth me. Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge, it hath perverted thee; and thou hast said in thine 
heart, I am, and none else beside me. Therefore shall evil come 
upon thee, thou shall not know* from whence it riseth: and 

* Tho raador will Boarecly &il to fiad in thia vevse a Femembraneer of 
tie Buddea eetting-ia of tte frost, a fortniglit before tho usual time (in a 
country too wbece the commGoeement of the two seasons is in genei'ul 
Boaroelylees regulai' than that of thewet and dry seaaons between the trop- 
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mischief shall fall upon thee, thou, shalt not he able to pat it 
off; and desolation shall come ttpon thee suddenly, which thou 
^talt not know. Stand now with thine enchantments, and 
with the mtdtitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast labored 
from thy youth ; if so he thou shalt be able to profit, if so be 
thou ma/yest prevail. Thou art wearied in the multitude of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, the month- 
ly prognosticators stand up, and saA)e thee from these things 
that shaU come up>n thee. (Is. slvii. 7, &o.) 

There is a grace that ■would enable ua to take up vipers, aud 
the evil thing shall not hurt us : a spiritual alchemy which can 
trtmsmute poisons into a. panacea. We are counselled by oui 
Loid himself to make unto ourselves friends of the Mammon of 
unrighteousness : and in tids age of sharp contrasts and gro- 
tesque combinations it would be a ■wise method of sympathizing 
with the tone and spirit of the times, if we elevated even our 
daily newspapers and political journals into comments on the 
Bible. 

"When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers after it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth 
and courtesy. But not even as a sermon would I have addressed 
the present discourse to a promiscuous audience ; and for this 
reason I likewise announced it in the title-page, as exclusively 
ad derum ; that is (in the old and wide sense of the word), to 
men of clerkly acquirements of whatever profession. I would 
that the greater part of our publications could be thus directed, 
each to its appropriate class of readers. But tliis can not be. 
For among other odd burs and kecksies, the misgrowth of our 
luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading Public* — as strange 

ica), wMch caused, and the desolation wbich aeoompnmed, tbe tlight from 
Moscow. The Euasians bafled the physieal foroBB of the impei-ial Jacobin, 
because they were inacceesibk to his imaginary forces. Tha Mth in St. 
Nioholna kept off at safe distanee the mora pernicious superstitjon of the 
deetiaieB of Napoleon tha Great. The English in the Peninsula overcame 
the real, because tLey set at defiance, and bad heard ooly to despise, tbe 
imaginary powers of the irresistible Emperor. Thajik Heaven 1 the heart 
of the oountrj was sound at the oore. 

* Some partidple passiye in the diminutive form, Smdituioruni Nalio 
for instance, might seem at first sight a fuller and more otaet desigoation ; 
but the superior force and humor of the former become evident whenever 
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a. phrase, methinlts, as ever forced a splenetic smile on the etaid 
countenance of meditatioa ; and yet no fiction. For our readers 
have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed 
proud. It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Colqwhoun 
to venture at the precise number of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries 
of literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. 
But what is the result t Does the inwaid man thrive on this 
regimen ? Alas I if the average health of the consumers may 
be judged of by tte articles of largest consumption ; if the secre- 
tions may be conjectured from the ingredients of the dishes that 
are found best suited to their palates ; from all that I have Been, 
either of the banquet or the guests, I shall utter my frofacda 
with a desponding sigh. From a popular philosophy and a 
philosophic populace) Good Sense deliver «s ! 

At present, however, I am to imagine for myself a very difFer- 

the phrase becnra as a step or stair in a clintai: of irony. By way of ex- 
ampie talte the following aeatenoeB, transcribed fi'bra a work demonatrating 
that the New Teatament tibs intended exclusively for the primitive oon- 
verta from Judaism, was accommodated to their prcjudiccis; and is of no au- 
thority, as a rule of laith, for Cbrietiane in general. " The Reading Publio 
in this enllghteaed sge aod thinkiag Dation, by ite £ivorable reception of 
liberal ideas, has long demonstrated the benign influence of tlmt profound 
pbilosophy which has already emancipated us from so many absurd preju- 
dices held in eupecEtitioue awe by our deluded forefathers. But the dark 
age yielded at leagtb to the dawning light of reason and common sense at 
the glorious, though imperfect, Revolution, The people can be' no longer 
duped or scared out of thdr imprescriptible and inalienable right to judge 
and decide for themselves on all important questions of government aud 
religion. The scholastic jargon of jarring articles and metaphysical creeds 
amy oontmue for a time to deform our Charoh-establishment ; and like the 
grotesque figures in the niches of our old Gothic cathedrals, may serve to 
remind the nation of its former barbarism ; but the univerEal sufirags of a 
free and enlightened Public," •&& <kc. 

Among Iho terolutions worthy of notice, the change in the nature of the 
introdiiotoi-y sentences and prefatory matter in serious hooiia is not ih^ 
least striking. The same gross flattery whieh disgusts us in the dedications 
to individuals in the elder ivriterB, is now transferred to the naOon at large, 
or the Reading Public : while the Jeremiads of our old moralists, and their 
angiy denunciations concerning the igoorance, immorality, and irroligion of 
the People, appear {miiiatia mutandis, and with an appeal to the worst 
passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindictiveness) in the shape of bitter libels 
on ministei'S, parliament, the clergy : in short, on the State and Church, 
and al! persons employed in them. 
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ent audience I appeal e-\.cluBn ely to men fiom whoae station 
and opportunities 1 ma,y dare to anticipate a respectable portion 
of that sound book learnedness into which our old public schoola 
still contmuo to initiate their pupils I appeal to men in ^hom 
I m^y hope to find if not philosophy yet occasional impulset, at 
least to philosophic thought And here as ftr as my own ex 
penenco e^.teuds 1 cin announce one fai orable aymptom The 
notion oi ottr inLasuielea? supeiioiitj m good sense to our inoeb 
toia HO general at th"" commencement of the Tren^'h Revolution 
and foi some ■^ eoib before it is out of fashion We hear at least 
less of the jargon of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself, 
as performer or spectator in the giddy figure-dance of political 
changes, Europe has seen the shallow foundations of its self-com- 
placent faith give way ; and among men of influence and prop- 
erty, we have now more reason to apprehend the stupor of de- 
spondence, than the extravagances of hope, unsustained by ex- 
perience or of self-confidence not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to in- 
novation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors ; each of 
■which deserves a separate notice'. The first consists in a disposi- 
tion to think, that as the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the difiusidn of a false light, it may be re-established by excluding 
the people fiom all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
0! never, never! Reflection and stirrings of mind, with all 
their restlessness, and ail the errors that result fi:om their imper- 
fection, from the Too much, because Too little, are come into the 
world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of curi- 
osity are to be found in every village: books are in every hovel., 
The infant's cries are hushed with picture-books : and the cotta- 
ger's child sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed as a child. 
Here as in so many other cases, the inconveniences that have 
arisen from a thing's having become too general are best removed 
by making it universal. 

The other and contrary mistake proceeds from the assumption, 
that a national education wUI have been realized vi'henever the 
people at lai^e have been taught to read and write. Wow 
among the many means to lie desired end, this is doubtless one, 
and not the least important. But neither is it the most so. 
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Much less can it be considered to constitute education, which 
conaiete in educing the faculties and foiming the hahits ; the 
mettnfi varying according to the sphere in which the individuals 
to be educated are hkely to act and become useful. I do not 
hesitate to declare, that whether I consider the nature of the dis- 
cipline adopted,* or the plan of poisoning the children of the 
poor with a sort of potential infidelity under the " liberal idea" 
of teaching those points only of religious faith, in which all de- 
nominations agree, I can not but denounce the ao-called Lancas- 
terian schools as pcmioious beyond all power of compensation 
by the new acquirement of reading and writing. But take even 
Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated plan, which I myself re- 
gard as, an especial gift of Providence io the human race ; and 
suppose this incomparable raa«hine this vast moral steam-engine, 
to have been adopted and in iree motion thioughout the Empire ; 
it would yet appear to me a most dangeioiis delusion to rely on it 
aa if this of itself formed an eifieient national education. We 
can not, I repeat, honor the scheme too highly as a prominent 
and necessary part of the great piooe&s , but it will neither super- 
sede nor can it be substituted for sundry other measures, that are 
at least equally important. And these are such measures, too, 
as unfortunately involve the necessity of sacrifices on the side of 
the rich, and powerful more costly and far more difficult than the 
yearly subscription of a few pounds ; — such measures as demand 
more self-denial than the expenditure of time in a committee or 
of eloquence in a public rheeting. 

Nay let Dr. Bell's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed tmjdicum of learning have become universal ; yet 
convinced of its insufficiency to stem the strong currents set in 
liom in opposite point, I dare not aaure myself that it may not 
be dm cfi backward by them and becom.e confluent with the evils 
■which it was intended to preclude. f 

* See Ml'. Southay'B Tract on the New or Madras system of eduentioa ; 
especially toward the oouelusion, wliere with exquisite tumor as well as 
with his aanal poignanoy of wit he lias detailed Joseph Lancaster's disoi- 
plioafiao inventions. But even in the schools, that used to b« called Lan- 
iaisterian, these are, I helieTe, diseontinned. The true perfeetioa of disci- 
pline in a school is — the maximwa of watchfulness with the minimum of 
puniehmeat, 

\ See the Report of the House of Commons' Committee on the inerenae 
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"What other measures I had in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavor to explain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceived, if 
one preliminary to an efficient education of the lalioring dases 
be not the recurrence to a more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of the learned themselves, in short a thoroiigh re- 
casting of the moulds, in which the minds of our gentry, the 
characters of our future land-owners, magistrates and senators 
are to receive their shape and fashion, what treasures of 
practical wisdom would be once more brought into open day by 
the solution of this problem ! Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master- thought. The first man, on whom the light of aa 
idea dawned, did in that same moment receive the spirit and 
credentials of a lawgiver : and as long as man shall exist, go long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker and 
master of all profitable experience) which exists only in the power 
of an idea, be the one lawful qualification of all dominion in the 
world of the senses. "Without this, experience itself is but a Cy- 
clops walking backwards under the fascination, of the past ; and 
we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circmnstances 
and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on in times 
like the present, if this one-eyed experience does not seduce its 
worshipper into practical anachronisms, 

, But alas ! the halls of old philosophy have been so long desert- 
ed, that we circle them at shy distance as the haimt of phan- 
toms and chimteras.* The sacred grove of Academus is holden 
in like regard with the unfoodful trees in the shadowy world of 
Maro that had a dream attached to every leaf. The very teims 
of ancient vrisdom are worn out, or (far worse !) stamped on baser 
metal : and whoever should have the hardihood to reproclaim its 
solemn truths must commence with a. glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I am apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than an orderly premeditated composition. Yet this im- 
perfection of fiirm will not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should be the means of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impressions under which they were written. Still 
less shall I regret this defect if it should induce some future 

of erimaj^-icitliiQ the last twenty years ciuintupled over all England, and 
in several countios decupled. SStJi September, 1828. 
• See App. (E,)— ifit 
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traveller engaged in the like journey Do take the same station and 
to look through, the same medium at the one main ohject ■wliicli 
amid all my discursions I have, still kept in view. Tiie more, 
however, doth it behoove me not to. conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain words as possi- 
ble the sum and substance of ita contents. 

There is a state of mind indispensable for all perusal of the 
Scriptures to edification, which, must be learned by experience, 
and can be described only by negatives. It is the direct opposite 
of that which, if a moial passage of Scripture were cited, would 
prompt a man to reply, " Who does not know this?" But if the 
quotation shoisld have been made in support of some article of 
faith, this same habit of mind will betray itself in different indi- 
viduals, by apparent contraries, which yet are but the two poles, 
or jiZws and mimis states, of the same influence. The latter, or 
the negative, pole may be suspected, as often as yon hear a com- 
ment on some high and doctrinal text introduced with the words, 
" It only means so and so I" For instance, I object to a professed 
free-thinking Christian the following solemn enmiciation of the 
riches of the glory of the ?nystery hid from ages and from gen- 
erations by the philosophic Apostle of the Gentiles : — Who 
(namely, the Father) hath delivered us from the power of dark- 
ness and hath translated us into the kingdom of his dear Son : 
In whom we ham redem/^ian through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins : ■ WTio is the image of the invisible God, the 
frst-bom* of every creatwre : For by him, loere all things crea- 
ted, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visidle, whether they be thrones, or dorrtinions, or. principalities, 
or powers : all things were created by him, and for him : And 
he is before all things, and by him all things cotmst. And he 
is the head of the body, the Church : who is the beginning, the 
first-bom from the dead; that in aU things he might have the 
pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father thctt in him shoitld all 
fulness dweU : And, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile aU things unto himself; by him, I 
say, whether they be things in ea/rth, or things in heaven. Col, 
i. 13, &c. "What is the reply ? — ^Why, that by these woi-ds (very 

" A mistaJiea translation. The wcrda should bo : Begotten before any 
kind of creation ; and even this does not eooyey the full Beose of the super- 
lative, Jvpar6ro-i<K. (See Table Talk, VL 418, (imts.)— Ed.) 
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bold and figurative ■words it must be confessed, yet still) St. Paul 
only meant that the tmiversal and eternal truths of morality and 
a future state had teen reproclaimcd by an inspired teacher and 
confirmed by miracles !* The words only mean, Sir, that a, state 
of retribution after this life had been proved by the fact of 
Christ's resurrection — that is all ! 

Of tte positive pole, on the other hand, language to the foUow- 
ing purport is the usual exponent, " It is a mystery : and we 
are bound to believe the words without presuming to inquire into 
the meaning of them." That is, we believe in St. Paul's ve- 
racity ; and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly presses on 
his hearers that thougbtful perusal of the Sacred "Writings, and 
those habits of earnest though humble inquiry which, if the heart 
only have been previously regenerated, would lead them to a full 
assurance of rmderstanding Hg snlytiaatv, {to an entire assent of 
the tnind ; to a spiritual intuition, or positive inward knowl- 
edge by experience) of the mystery of God, and of the Father, 
and, of Christ, in which (nem^e,itvari}qb!ji) are hid all the treas- 
tires of wisdom and knowledge. Col. ii, 3, 3. 

To expose the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by 
inference to recommend that state of mind, which loolts forward 
to the fellowship of the mystery of the faith as a spirit of wis- 
da?n and revelation in the knowledge of God, the eyes of the 
understanding being enlightened (Eph, i. 17—18) — this formed 
my general purpose. Long has it been at my heart ! I consider 
it as the contra-distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it 
alone nits nlovw? Trig "^VQ^'poQiag ^^{ avviasag {the undeistand- 
ing in its utmost power and opulence) culininates m faith, a^ m 
its crown of glory, at once its light and its remuneration On 
this most important point I attempted long ago to preclude if 
possible, all misconception and misinterpretation of my opmions 
Alas ! in this time of distress and embarrassment the sentiments 
have a more especial interest, a more immediate apphcation, than 

* Bnt I sball saaroaly obtain an anawcr to certain diffioulti?s involved in 
this free and liberal ioterpretatioQ ; for esample, that with, tbe exception 
of a handful of rich men eonaidered as little better than infidelB. tlie Jews 
\rere as fully pet-Buaded of these truths as Ohristiaua in general ai'e at the 
present day. Moreover that this inspired teacliei' had himself declared that 
if the Jews did not believe on the evidenoe of Moaea and the Prophets, 
neither would thoy though a man should rise from the dead. 
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when they were first written. If (I observed)* it be a truth at- 
tested ahke by common feeling and common sense, that the 
greater part of human misery depends directly on human vices, 
and the remainder indirectly, by what means can we act on men, 
80 as to remove or preclude their vices and purify their principles 
of moral election ? The question is not by what means each 
man is to alter his own character ; — in order to this, all the 
means prescribed, and all the aidaaces given by rehgion may be 
necessary for him. Vain of themselves may be — 

Tha sayingB of the ■wise 

Id Bnwent and in modera books ern'oU'd 



Uoless he feel within 
Some source of eonsolation from abore, 
Secret reffeehings, that repair hia etrengtli. 
And fainting spirits uphuld. Sauson 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be virtue could it 
be given by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of aU 
the means and appliances in our power to the actual attainment 
of rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to our- 
selves : to supply those means as far as we can, comprises our 
duty to others. The question then is, what are these means ? 
Can they be any other than the communication of knowledge and 
the removal of those evils and impediments which prevent its 
reception ? It may not be in our power to combine both, but it 
is in the power of every man to contribute to the former, who is 
sufficiently informed to feel that it is his duty. If it be said, that 
"we should endeavor not so much to remove ignorance, as to inake 
the ignorant religious r religion herself through her sacred oracles 
answers for mc, that all effective faith pre-supposes knowledge 
and individual conviction. If tho mere acquiescence in truth, 
uncompreheuded and unfathomed, were sufficient, few indeed 
would be the vicious and the miserable, in this country at least 
where speculative infidelity is. Heaven be praised ! confined to a 
small number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here 
and another there ; but three in one place are already an undue 
proportion. It is highly worthy of observation that the inspired 
Writings received by Christians are distinguishable from all other 
books pretending to inspiration, fi:om the scriptures of the Bra- 
* The Friend, II, p. 99.^Md. 
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mins, and even from the Koran, in their strong and frequent reo- 
ommendationa of truth. I do not here mean veracity, whioh can 
not but he enforced in every code whioh appeals to the religious 
principle of man ■ hut knowledge. This is not only extolled as 
tlie crown and h n fa man, hut to seek after it is again and 
again mma d d a one of our most sacred duties. Yea, the 
very p f t and final bliss of the glorified spirit is lepi'csented 
by the Ap 1 a a pla n aspect or intuitive beholding of truth in 
its eternal and run table source. Wot that knowledge can of 
itself d all Th bght of religion is not that of the moon, light 
without heat ; but neither is its warmth that of the stove, 
warmth without light. Religion is the siui whose \varmlh in- 
deed swells, and stirs, and actuates the life of nature, hut who at 
the same time beholds all the growth of life with a master-eye, 
makes all objects glorious on which he looks, and by that glory 
visible to others. 

For this cause I bow my hnees unto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he vmuM grant you according to the riches 
of his glory, to be strengthened with might by his ^lirit in the 
inner man; that Christ may dweHi in yov/r hearts by faith; 
that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
pi'ehend with aM saints tekat is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the love of Christ which 
passeth all knowledge, that ye might he fUed with the fulness 
of God. (Eph. iii. 14-19.) For to know God is (by a vital and 
spiritual act in which to know and to possess are one and indi- 
■visible) — to know God, I say, is — to acknowledge him as the in- 
finite clearness in the incomprehensible fulness, and fulness in- 
comprehensible with infinite clearness. 

This, then, comprises m.y first purpose, which is in a two-fold 
sense general : for in the substance, if not in the form, it belongs 
to all my countrymen and fellow-Christians without distinction 
of claes, while for its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
Scriptures from the recorded first day of heaven and earth, ere 
the light was yet gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from 
their revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the new 
creation, when heaven and earth shall have become one city 
with neither sun nor moon to shine in it ; for the glory of God 
shall lighten it and the Lamb be the light thereof My second 
purpose is after the same manner in a two-fold sense specific : for 
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as this Sermon is nominally addressed to, bo was it for the greater 
part exclusively intended for, the perusal of the learned: aad its 
jAiject hltewise is to urge men so quaUiied to apply their powers 
and attainments to iui especial study of the Old Testament as 
teaching the elements of political scienoe. 

It is asked, in what sense I use these words ? I answer : in 
the same sense as the terms are employed when we refer to Eu- 
clid for the elements of the scienoe of geometry, only with one 
difference arising fi;om the diversity of the subject. With one 
difference only ; but that one how momentous ! All other 
seienoea are confined to abstractions, unless when the terai science 
is used in an improper and flattering sense. — Thus we may speak 
without boast of natm-al history ; but we have not yet attained 
to a science of nature. The Bible alone contains a science of 
reaUties : and therefore each of its elements is at the same time 
a living germ, in which the present involves the future, and in 
the finite the infinite exists potentially. That hidden mystery in 
every the minutest form of existence, which contemplated under 
the relations of time presents itself to the understanding retro- 
spectively, as an infinite ascent of causes, and prospectively as 
an interminable progression of effects ; — that which contemplated 
in space is beholden intuitively as a law of action and re-action, 
continuous and extending beyond all bound ; — this same mystery 
freed from the phenomena of time and space, and seen in the 
depth of real being, reveals itself to the pure reason as the ac- 
tual immanence or in-being* of all in each. Are we struck with 
admiration at beholding the cope of heaven imaged in a dew- 
drop 1 The least of the atiimalcula to which that drop would 
be an ocean, contains in itself an infinite problem of which &od 
omnipresent is the only solution. The slave of custom is roused 
by the rare and the accidental alone ; but the axioms of the 
mithinking are to the philosopher the deepest problems as being 
the nearest to the mysterious root, and partaking at once of its 
darkness and its pregnancy. 

what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new world 
of power and truth would the Bible promise to our future medi- 
tation, if in sonie gracious moment one sofitary text of all its 
inspired contents should but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled 

* In-being is the word ohoeen by Bieliop Sherlock to eipresa this sense. 
See his Ti'act oi 
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btightnesa of an idea, tkat moet glorious birth of tlie God-like 
within us, -wMch even as tlie light, its material symbol, reflecta 
itself from a thouaand suifaces, and flies homeward to its Parent 
Mind enriched witli a thousand forms, itself above form and 
stiil remainiag in its own simplicity and identity ! [O for a flash 
of that same light, in which the firat position of geometric 
science that ever loosed itself from the generalizationB of a groping 
and insecure experience, for the first time revealed itself to a 
human intellect in all its evidence and all its ftuitfulness, trans- 
parence without vacuum, and plenitude ■without opacity M 
that a single gleam of our own inward experience would malte 
comprehensible to as the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful 
hecatomb, of the philosopher of Samoa ; — or that vision which 
from the contemplation of an arithmetical harmony rose to the 
eye of Kepler, presenting the planetary world, and all its orbits 
in the divine order of their ranks and distances ; — or which, in 
the falling of an apple, revealed to the ethereal intuition ot our 
own Newton the constructive principle of the material universe. 
The promises which I have ventured to hold forth concerning 
the hidden treasures of the Law and the Prophets will neither 
be condemned as paradox or as esaggeration by the mind that 
baa learned to understand the possibility, that the reduction of 
the sands of the sea to number shoidd be found a less stupendous 
problem by Archimedes than the simple conception of the Par- 
menidean Owe. What however is achievable by the human un- 
deiBtanding without this light, may be comprised in the epithet, 
iisr6afiaSoi : and a melancholy comment on that phrase wordd 
the history of human cabinets and legislators for the last thirty 
years fiifoish ! The excellent Barrow, the last of the disciples 
of Plato and Archimedes among our modern mathematicians, 
shall give the description and state the value : and in his words 
I shall conclude. 

" Aliud agere, to be impertinently busy, doing that which 
conduceth to no good purpose, is in some respect worse than to 
do nothing. Of such industry we may understand that of the 
Preacher, The labor of the foolish wearieth every one ofthmn." 
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APPENDIX, 

COHTAmiNG COMMENTS AND ESSAYS. 



(A.) 
In tMa nse of the word 'snfBeienoy,' I pre-snppose on tie part of 
die reader or hearer an humble and docile state of mind, and above 
all the practice of prayer, ag the nooessary condition, of such a state, 
and the best if not the only meana of becoming sincere to our own 
hearta. Christianity is especiaUj differenced from all other religions 
by being gronnded on foots ■whioh all men aliie have the same means 
of aaoerttuning with equal facility, and whioh no man can ascertain 
for another. Each peraon must be herein, qnerist and respondent to 
himself; Am I. sick, and therefore need a physician? — Am I in spirit- 
nal slavery, and therefore need a ransomer? — Have I given a pledge, 
which must be redeemed, and which I can not redeem by ray own 
resources !— -Am I at one with God, and is my will concentric with 
that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will and the an- 
premo reason of the universe ?~-If not, must I not be mail if I do not 
seefe, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the means of 
atonement !* To collect, to weigh, and to appreciate historical proofs 
and presumptions ia not equally within ilie means and opportnnities 
of every man. The tcatimony of books of history is one of the strong 
and stately pillars of the Church of Christ ; bnt it is not the founda- 
tion, nor can it without loss of essential faith be mistaken or substi- 
tuted for the foundation. There is a sect, whiah in its scornful pride 
of antipathy to mysteries (that is, to all those doctrines of the pure 
and intuitive reason, which transcend the undei-standing, and can 
never be contemplated by it, hut through a false and falsifying per- 
spective) affects to condemn all inward and preliminary experience as 
enthusiastic delusion or fanatical contagion. Historic evidence, on 
the other hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old treated the brazen 

* ThjB Is s mistakan etymulog;', and canBeqaenlly a dull, Ibongh nniatenlionBl, puD. 
Angto^oon l&king Ihe t for Ibo s. 
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eerpenf, whioii was the relio and eyidenoe of the uuraoleB worked by 
Moses in the wilderness. They tnmed it into an idol : and therefore 
Hezekiah (wJu) clave to the Lord, tmd MA right in the dght of ihs 
Lord, so that after hm teas none liTce him, among all the Mngs of 
Jitdah,-' iwr aiiiji that were before Aim.) not only rfftnoved tfte Mgh 
plaeea, and drake the mtages, and cut down the groves ; but likewise 
irahe in pieces the irazen geiyent fhat Moses had made : for the chil- 
dren of Israel did him incense to it. (2 Kinga x¥iii.) 

To preclude an. error bo pemioious, I request that to the wilM neg- 
lect of those outward ministrations of the word which all English- 
men have the privOege of attending, the reader will add the setting 
at naught likewise of those inward means of gi'a«e, without which 
the IflJiguage of the Scriptures, in the most faithful translation and in 
the pnrest and plainest English, must neyerthelesa continue to be a 
dead language, — a sun-dial hy moonlight. 



(B.) 

Reason and Religion differ only as a two-fold applioalion of the 
same power. But if we arc obhged to distinguish, we must ideally 
separate. In this sense I affirm that reason is the knowledge of the 
laws of the whole considered as one ; and as such it is contra-dis- 
tinguished from the understanding, which concerns itself esclnsively 
wiUi the quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in time and 
space. The understanding, therefore, is the science of phteiumieTUf, 
and of their Buhsumption under distinct kinds and sorts (gmi^a and 
species'). Its functions supply the rules and constitute the posBihility 
of experience ; but remain mere logical forms escept as far aa mate- 
rials, are tpven by the sense or sensations. The reason, on the other 
hand, is the science of the universal, having the ideas of oneness and 
allness as its two elements or primary fkctors. la the language of 
the old Schools, 

Unity -f Onmeitj = Totality. 

The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the com 
prehension of all as one. We can neither rest in au infinite that is 
not at the same time a whole, nor in a whole that is not infinite. 
Hence the natural man is always in a st^ate either of resistance or of 
captivity to the understanding and the fancy, which can not represent 
totdity withont limit ; and he either loses the one in the striving after 
the infinite, that is, atheism with, or without polytheism, or he losee 
the infinite in the striving after the one, and then sinks into anthro- 
pomorphic monotheism. 

The rational intellect, therefore, taken abstractedly and unbalanced, 
did, in itself (^e shaU ie tw Gods, Gen. iii. 5), and in its consequences 
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(the lusts of the flesh, the eye, and the underatanding, as in v. 6), form 
the original tempta-tion, tirough which men fell ; and in all ages iias 
continoed to originate the same, even from Adam, in -whom we all 
fell, to the atheists who deified the human reason, in the person of ft 
harlot during the earlier period of the French Eevolntion. 

To this tendency, therefore, reli^on, as the consideration of tlie 
particular and individual fm which respect it t&toa np and identifies 
with itself the esceJlence of the nuderstandtng), but of the iadividual, 
ns it exists and has its being in the universal (in which respect it is one 
with the pnre reason)— ^to this tendenej, I say, religion assigns the due 
limits, and is the echo of the iwiw ^ the Lord God walking w the 
go/rden. Hence in all the ages and conutries of civilization religion, 
has been the parent and fosterer of the fine arts, as of poetry, music, 
painting, and the like, the common essence of which couaiata in a 
similar union of the nniversal and the individual. In this union, 
moreover, is contained the true sense of the ideal. Under the old 
Law the altar, the curtains, the priestly vestmeuta, and whatever else 
was to represent the beauty of holiness, had an ideal character : and 
the Temple itself was a master-piece of ideal beauty. 

There exists in the human being, at least in man folly developed, 
no mean symbol of tri-unity in reason, religion, and the will. For 
each of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and demands the 
other two, and loses its own nature at the moment that from distinc- 
tion it passes into division or separation. The perfect frame of a man 
is the perfect frame of a state ; and in the light of this idea we must 
read Plato's Kepublio.* 

The comprehension, impartiality, and far-sightednesa of reason (the 
Je^slative of our nature) taken singly and exclusively, becomes mere 
visionarineas in intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedneaa in morals. 
It is the science of cosmopolitism without country, of philanthropy 
without neighborliness or consanguinity, in short, of all the impoBtores 
of that philosophy of the French Bevolution, which would aaerific© 
each to the shadowy idol of all. For Jacobinism is mom&mn TiyM- 
(JifTO, made up in part of despotism, or the lust of rule grounded in 
selfness ; and ia part of abstract reason misapplied to objeofa that he- 
long entirely to experience and the anderstanding. Its insfinot and 
mode of action are in strict correspondence with its origin. In all 
places, Jacobinism betrays its mixed parentage and nature by applying 
to the brnte passions and physical force of the multitude (that is, to 
man as a mere animal) in order to buildup government and the frame 
of society on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the nniver- 
sals of abstract reason instead of positive histitutions, the lights of 
specific experience, and the modiflcations of existing circumstances. 

* IfIjBdgBrigblly,thlBcolebnilca work tslo'TliB HlstoiT of Ihe Town of Man-aoul,' 
BUat P1810 was lo Joho Ennyan. 

VOL. r. U 
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Riglit in its most proper sense is the creature of law and statute, and 
only in the technical language of the courts has it any substantial and 
independent sense. In morals, right is a -word without meacing ex- 
cept as the oorrelaliTe of duty. 

Frpm all this it follows, that reason as the science of all as a TOhole 
must he interpenetrated hy a power, that repreaonts the concentra- 
tion of all in each — a power that acts by a contraction of universal 
truths into individnal duties, such contraotion heing the only form ia 
which those truths can attain life and reality. Uow this is religion, 
■whioh is the ezeoutire of onr nature, and on this aeoonnt the name 
of highest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. To the same pur- 
port I have elsewhere defined religion as philosophy evolved from 
idea into act and fact by the superinduction of the estrinsio conditions 
of reality. 

Yet even religion itself, if ever in its too esolusive devotion to the 
t^ieoiflo and individual it neglects to interpose the contemplation of 
the universal, changes its heing into superstition, and hecoming more 
and more eartily and servile, as more and more estranged from the 
one in all, goes ivaudering at length with its paclc of amulets, head- 
rolls, periapts, fetisohes, and the like pedlery, on pilgrimages to Lo- 
retto, Mecca, or the temple of Juggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality 
on one side and self-torture on the otiier, followed hy a motley gronp 
of friars, pardoners, faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, monntehanks, and 
harlots. 

But neither can reason or reli^on exist or co-ezist as reason and 
reli^on, except as far as they are actuated hy the will (the Platonic 
fti/tor), whioh is the sustainiug, coercive and ministerial power, the 
fnnctions of which ia the individual oorreapond to the officers of war 
and police in the ideal Eepnblio of Plato In its state of immanenco 
or indwelling in reason and rehgion, the will appears indifferently as 
wisdom or as love; two names of the same power, the former more 
inteUigential, the latter more spiritual, the lomier more frequent in 
the Old, the latter in the New, Testament But in its utmost ahstrac- 
tion and consequent state of reprobation, the will becomes Satanic 
pride and rebellious self-idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself, 
and remorseless despotism relatively to others ; the more hopeless as 
the more obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its supe- 
riority to toil and pain and pleasure ; in short, by the fearfal resolve 
to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of action, under -which 
all otJier motives from within and from without must he either sub- 
ordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so philosophically as well i« 
sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost, Alas I too 
often has it been embodied in real life. Too often hM it given a dark 
and savage grandenr to the historio page. And wherever it has ap- 
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peered, under whatever oircumBtances of time and country, the same 
ingredients have gone to its composition ; and it hag been identified 
by the eame attributes. Hope in which there is no oheerf nlneBa ; 
steadfastne^ within and immovable resolve, with outward reatleraness 
and whirling activity; violence with guile; temerity with cunning; 
and, as the result of all, interminablene^ of object with perfect indif- 
ference of means; these are the qualities that have eonaiitnted the 
commanding genius ; these are the marks, that have characterized the 
masters of mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of mankind, 
froin Nimrod to Bonaparte. And from inattention to the possibility 
of enoh a character as well as from ignorance of its elements, even 
men of honest intentions too frequently become fasduated. Nay, 
whole nations have been so far duped by this want of insight and re- 
flection as to regard with palliative admiration, instead of wonder and 
abhorrence, the Moloobs of human nature, who are indebted for the 
larger portion of their meteoric anocess to their total want of princi- 
ple, and who surpass the generality of their fellow-creatures in one 
act of courage only, that of daring to say with their whole heart, 
"Evil, be thou my good I" — All system so far is power; and a sys- 
tematic criminal, self-consistent and entire in wickedness, who en- 
trenches villany within villany, and barricadoes crime hy crime, hgs 
removed a world of obstacles by the mere deoiaion, that he will have 
no obstacles, but those of force and bmte matter. 

I have only to add a few sentences; in completion of this « 
on the oonsoienoe* and on the understanding. ""' 
neither reason, reli^on, or will, but an esperience sui gmieria of the 
coincidence of the human will with reason and rehgion. It might, 
perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation ; but that there lurks a contra- 
diotjon in the terms, and that it is often deceptive to give a c( 
or generic name to that, which being unique, can have nc 
ogy. In strictness, therefore, the conscience is neither a 
nor a sense; but a. testifying state, best described in the words of 
Scripture, as tM peace of Gad that pasaeth all imderetamlmg. 

Of the latter faculty, namely, of the understanding, considered in 
and of itself the Peripatetic aphorism, idMl m inUlleetii quod nan 
prima in mnxii, is strictiy true as well as the legal masim, de rehus non 
a^pwrent^ius et mm existeniiius ead^mest ratio. The eye is not more 
inappropriate to sound, than the mere understanding to the modes 
and laws of spiritual existence. In this sense I have used the term ; 
and in this sense I assort that the understanding or experiential fac- 
ulty, unirradiated hy the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate 

• I have this inoriiliiE road wllh high delight an admirable representalion of what 
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object but tte materia! worM in relation to our worldly ir 
Thg far-aiglited prudence of man, and the more nai-row bnt at tlie 
eame time far less fallible cunning of tte fox, are both no other than 
a noWer substitute for salt, ia order that the hog may not putrefy be- 
fore its destined hour. 

It must not, however, he overlooked that this insulation of the un- 
derstanding is our own act and deed. The man of healthful and undi- 
vided intellect neea hia understanding* in this state of abatractiou 
only as a tool or organ ; even as the arithmetician uses numbers, that 
is, as the means not the end of knowledge. Our Shakspeare in agree- 
ment both with truth and the philosophy of his age names it " dis- 
oourse of reason," as an mstrumental fiioulty belonging to reason : and 
Miltoa opposes the discursive to the intuitive, as the lower to the 
higher. 

Differing bul in degree, in kind Ibe ssioe. 

Of the discursive understanding, which forms for itself general no- 
tions and terms of classification for the purpose of oompaiing and s,e- 
rmging pAisnomeTiB; the characteristic is clearness without depth. It 
contemplates the unity of things in their limits only, and is conae- 
quonlJy a knowledge of superficies without substance. So much so 
indeed that it entangles itself in contradictions in the very effort of 
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ComprelieiidiEg the idea of Bubstence, The completing power which 
unites clearness with depth, the plenitude of tlie sense with, the com- 
prehensihility of the understanding, is the imagination, impregnated 
with which the understanding itself becomes intuitive, and a living 
ptfwer. The reason (not the ahsti-aet reason, not the reason as the 
mere orgaa of science, or as the facnlty of scientific prinoiplea and 
Hohemes A priori; but reason), m the integral spirit of the regen- 
erated man, reason substantiated and vital, one only^ ;et manifold, 
onaseeing all, aTid going Virougli all understanding ; the ireath of tM 
ponjer nf God, and a pure mjiumee from the glory of the Almighty ; 
which remaining -m itaey regenerateth all other powers, and in all 
ages entering into TioJ/y »du& maketh them friends (f God cmd prophets ; 
(Wisdom of Solomon, c. viL) this reason without being either the 
sense, the nnderstanding, or the ima^nation, contains all three witliin. 
iteclf, even as the mind contrins its IhoughtB, and is present in and 
through them, all ; ov as the expression pervades the different features 
of an. intelligent countenance. Each iadividnal must bear witaeaa of 
it to his own mind, even as he descrilHS life and light: and with the 
silence of light it deaeribea itself, and dwells in ns only as far as we 
dwell in it. It can not in strict language be called a faculty, much 
less a personal property, of any hnman mind. He, with whom it is 
present, can as littJe appropriate it, whether totally or by partition, 
as he can claim ownership in the breathing air or make an inelosure 
in the cope of heaven. 

The object of the preceding discourse was to recommend the Bible, 
as the end and centre of our reading and meditation. I can tmly 
afflrra of myself, that my stndiea have been profitable and avaifiiig to 
me only so far as I have endeavored to use all my other knowledge 
as a glass enabling me to receive more light in a wider field of vision 
from the word of Giod, If you have accompanied me thus far, 
thongttfnl reader, let it not weary you if I digress for a few moments 
to another book, likewise a revelation of God — the great book of his 
servant Nature. That in its obvions sense and literal interpretation 
it declares the being and attributes of the Almighty Father, none hut 
the fool in heart has ever dared gainsay. But it Las been the music 
of gentle and pions minds in all ages, it is the poetry of all human 
nature, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondences and symbols of the spiritual world. 

I have at this moment befoi-e mo, iu the flowery meadow, on which 
my eye is now .deposing, one of its most soothing chapters, in which 
there is no lamenting word, no one character of guilt or anguish. 
For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation without 
a feeling similar to that with which we gaae at a beautiful infant that 
has fed itself asleep at its mother's bosom, and smiles in its strange 
dream of obscure yet happy sensations. The same tender and genial 
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pleasure takes possession of me, and this pleasure is checked and 
drawn inward by the like aching melancholy, by the same whispered 
remonatrance, and made restless by a similar imptdae of aspiration. 
It seems as if the soul said to herself: From tills state hast thou 
fallen I Such shonldst thoa slaU heoome, thyself all permeable to^a 
holier power ! thjaelf at once hidden and glorified hy its own trans- 
parency, as the aooidental and dividuous in this qniet and harmonious 
object is subjected to the life and light of nature; to that life and light 
of nature, I say, which shines in every plant and flower, even as the 
transmitted power, love and wisdom of God over all fills, and shines 
through, naturel But what the plant is hy an act not its own and 
unoonsoionsly — that must thou make thyself to become — must by 
prayer and hy a watchful and unresisting spirit, join at least with the 
preventive and assisting grace to malie thyself, in that light of con- 
science which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which pufieth 

But further, and with particular reference to that undivided reason, 
neither merely speculative or merely practical, but both in one, which 
I have in this annotation endeavored to contra-diatingnish fi'om the 
■nndeiiatanding, I seem to myself to behold in the quiet objects, on 
which I am gazing, more than an arbitrary illustration, more than a, 
mere simiU, the work of my own fancy. I feel an awe, as if there 
were before my eyes the same power as that of the reason — the same 
power in a lower dignity, an.d therefore a symbol established in the 
truth of things. I feel it alike, whether I contemplate a single ti'ee or 
flower, or meditate on vegetation throughout the world, as one of the 
great organs of the life of nature. Lo !* — with the rising sun it 
commences its outward life and enters into open communion with aU 
the elements, at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. 
At the same moment it strikes i(a roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs 
and respires, steams forth its cooling vapor and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repMring spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmos- 
phere, into the atmosphere that feeds it. Lo 1— at the touoh of light 
how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the same pulse effec- 
tuates its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what espaudiag 
it had refined. Lo 1 — how upholding the ceaseless plsstio motion of 
the parts in the profoundest rest of the whole it becomes the visible 
organiamiii of the entire silent or elementary fife of nature and, there- 
fore, in incorporating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the 



m to ae atmospheM, Ihe eye to light, cryelBl to fluid, flgute lo space, an 
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Otter ; the natural symbol of that higher life of reMon, in ■whioh tJie 
whole series (koown to us in our present state of being) is perfected, 
in whidi, therefore, all the subordinate gradations recur, and are re- 
ordmned in more abamdant Tumor. 'We had seen each in its own east, 
and we now recognize them all as co-exisling in the unity of a higliei' 
form, the crown and compleiion of tlie eartlily, and the mediator of a 
new and heavenly series.* Tlras finally, the vegetable creation, in 
the simplici^ and nniforraity of its internal structure symbolizing the 
unity of nature, while it represents the onmiformity of lier delegated 
functions in its esternal variety and mnnifoldness, becomes the record 
and chronicle of her ministerial acta, and euchasea the vast unfolded 
volume of the earth with the hieroglyphics of her history. 

O ! — if as the plant to tie orient beam, we would but open ont our 
minds to tliat holier light, which ' ieva^ eom^a/red with Ught is found 
b^ore it, more iecmtiful than the sun, and aiwve aU the order of stars,'' 
(Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 29) — ungenial, alien, and adverse to our 
very nature would appear the boastful wisdom which, beginning in. 
France, gradually tampered with tbo taste and literatore of all the 
most civilized nations of Ohi'istendom, seducing the understanding 
from its natural allegiauce, and therewith from all its own lawful 
claims, titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of honor in the 
courts of faith and reason ; but it chose to dwell alone, and became a 
harlot by the way-side. The commercial spirit, and the ascendency 
of the experimental philosophy which took place at the close of the 
seventeenth century, though both good and beneficial in their own 
kinds, combined to foster its eoiTuption, Flattered and dazzled by 

* IL may be shawu that l^e plvs or imiTerai], whicb m&n AS the minvs or individ^ial 
BDd9 his correlativa pole, can only be God. I, This ma; be ptoved, eihaustively, llBl oil 
lower uniTai-aoJs ate alrsady attaiAcd to lower parliculara. II. It mny be proved by the 
neeessily of harmoDlo onrreapondencs. The prtnclpls of peraonBj individnolity balcg the 
tronaeeiideiit— (thai ia, the highest apKiis of ^bim S, in wblcli X rises, moriiur, al dim 

tfanscend^nt of all parUcnlfirfi, tequlres for its correfipocdeot oppoaile the transcendent 
(rfall uiiiTBtaals! and Ihlsts God. The doctrino of Ibe spirit thus generally ccn " ' 

the ground of Ihoopnlh)', raligiotia feeling, or devoulneas j while the reason,— as 
dieUngnlshed from tbe underslaiidlnE h; logical processes, wllhoDt reference to 
Uon or to reasoa leniu sninsnlf, as llie twlf-uibelstenl Keason or Lagos, and mere 
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the real or supposed discoveries which it had made, tie more the un- 
derstanding was enriched, the more did it become debased ; till science 
itself pnt on a selfish and sensual character, and immediate utility, in 
exclusive reference to the gratification of the waats and appetites of 
the anima], the vanities and caprices of the social, and the ambition 
of the political, man. waa imposed as the test of all intellectual powers 
and pursuits. Worth was degraded into a lazy synonjme of value ; 
and value was esolnsively attached to the interest of the senses. Bat 
though the growing alienation and self-sufficiency of the understand- 
ing vtas perceptible at an earlier period, yet it aeems to have been 
about the middle of the last century, under the influence of Voltaire, 
D'Alembert, Diderot, say generally of the so-called Encyclopedists, 
and alas I — of their crowned proselytes and disciples, Frederick, Joseph, 
and Catherine, — that the human understanding, and this fflo in its 
narrovrest form, was tempted to throw off all show of reverence to 
the spiritual and even to the moral powers and impnlses of the soul ; 
and nsnrping the name of reason openly joined the banners of Anti- 
christ, at once the pander and the prostitute of sensuality, and whether 
in the cabinet, laboratory, the dissecting room, or the brothel, aliko 
busy in the schemes of vice and irreligion. "Well and truly might it, 
thua personified in our fancy, have been addressed in the words of the 
evangeUcal Prophet, which I have once before quoted. Thou hast 
taid^ Ifmeseethme, Thy wisdom and thi/hwwled^B, it hath perverted 
thee—oind thou hast said m i% heart, lam, amd there is vione liemde 
me. (Isaiah xlvii. 10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revolutionary, this French wisdom has never 
more than graaed the surfaces of knowledge. As political economy, 
in its zeal for the increase of food it habitually overlooked the quali- 
ties and even the sensations of those that were to feed on it. As 
ethical philosophy, it recognized no duties which it could not reduce 
into debtor and creditor accounts on the ledgers of self-love, where 
no coin was sterling which could not be rendered into agreeable sen- 
sations. And even in its height of self-complacency as chemical art, 
greatly am I deceived if it baa not from the very be^nning mistaken 
the products of destruction, eadao-Ma leruTn^iot the elements of com- 
position; and most assuredly it has deaily purchased a few brilliant 
inventions at the loss of aU commnmou with life and the spirit of na- 
ture. As the process, such the i esult , — a heartless Mvohty alterna- 
ting with a sentimentality as heaitless , an ignorant contempt of an- 
tiquity; aneglectof moral sell discipline, a deadening of the religious 
sense, even in the less lefiectmg foims of natural piety; a scornful 
reprobation of all consolations and secret refreshings from above, — 
and as the capat wiort/atun of human nature evaporated, a Prench na- 
ture of rapacity, levity, ferocity, and presumption. 

Man of imderstandiug, canst thon command the stone to lie, canst 
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thon bid the flower blcwm, where thou hast placed it in thy classifica- 
tion! — Oanst thou peiBuade the Hviag or the inanimate to stand 
separate even as thou liast separated them 1 — And do not far rather 
all things spread out before thoe in glad confusion and heedless inter- 
miitare, even as a lighteome chaos on which the Spirit of God is 
moying?— Do not all press and swell under one attraction, and live 
together in promiscuous harmony, each joyoiis in its own kind, and 
in the immediate neighborhood of myriad others that in the system 
of thy understanding are distant aa the poles ?— If to mint and to i-e- 
member names delight thee, still arrange and classify and pore and 
pull to pieces, and peep into death to look for life, as monkeys put 
their hands behind a looking-^ass I Tet consider in the first sabbath 
which thou imposest on the busy discursion of thought, that all this 
is at beat little more than a technical memory ; that like can only be 
known by like ; that as truth is the oorrelatiTe of being, so is the act 
of being the great organ of truth ; that in. natural no less than in moral 
sdence, guanium smmms, sctjsws. 

That which we find in ourselves is (ffradv, inutato) the substance 
and the life of aJl our knowledge. Without this latent presence of 
the 'I am,' all modes of esistence in the external world would flit 
before us aa colored shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fisure, 
than the image of a rook hath in a gliding stream or the rainbow on 
a fest-sailing rfun-storm. The human mind is the compass, in which 
fbe laws and actuations of all outward essences are revealed aa the 
dips and declinations. (The application of geometry ta the forces and 
movements of the material world is both proof and instance.) The 
fact, therefore, that tlie mind of man in its own primary and constit- 
uent forms represents the laws of nature, is a mystery which of ifaelf 
should snfBce to make ns religious : for it is a pi-oblem of which God 
is the only solution, God, the one before all, and of all, and through 
alll— True natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the science 
and language of symbols. The power delegated to nature is all in 
every port: and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory or 
any other figure of speech or form of fancy, but au actual and essen- 
tial part of that, the whole of which it represents. Thus onr Lord 
speais symbolically when he says that the eye is the light of the ioAy. 
The genuine naturalist is dramatic poet in his own line ; and such as 
our myriad-miuded Shakspeare is, compared with the Eacinea and 
Metastasios, such and by a similar process of self-transformation would 
tbe man be, compared with the doctors of the mechanic school, who 
should construct his pliysioiogy on the heaven-descended, Ejiow 
Thyself. 

Even the iiwions of (As night speak to us of powers within us that 

are not dreamt of in their day-dream of philosophy. The di'cams, 

which we moat often remember, are produced by the nascent sensa- 

0* 
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dons and inward moUuncuUE (tie flusions) of the waking state. 
Hence, too, they are more capahle of being remembered, because 
passing more gradnallj into our waking thoughts they are more likely 
to associate wilJi our first perceptions after sleep. Aooordiugly, when 
the nervotis system ia approaching fo the waking state, a sort of under- 
cousoiousness blends with our dreams, that in all we imagine as seen or 
heard our own self ia the ventriloqnist, and mov^ the slides ia the 
magic-lfmtern. We dream about things. 

But there are few persons of tender feelings and reflecting habits, 
who have not, more or leaa often in the course of their lives, experi- 
enced dreams of a very different kind, and during tlie profoundest 
sleep that is compatible with after-reooHeotion,— states, of which it 
would scarcely be too bold to say that we dream the things them- 
selves: so exact, minute, and vivid beyond all power of ordinary 
memory is the portraiture, so marvellously perfect is our brief me- 
Ump»yohona into the very being, aa it were, of the pei-son who seems 
to address us. The dullest wight is at times a Shakspeare in his 
dreama. Kot only may we expect that men of strong reli^oas feel- 
ings, but little relif^ous knowledge, will occasionally be tempted to 
regard such occurrences as supeiaiatura] visitations ; bnt it ought not 
to surprise us, if such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by the 
event, aa thongli they had actually possessed a character of divination, 
For who shall decide, liow far a perfect reminiscence of past experi- 
ences (of many perhaps that had escaped onr reflex consciousness at 
the time) — who shall determine, to what extent this reproductive 
imagination, unsophisticated by the will, and undistraoted by inb'U- 
sions from the aensra, may or may not be concentered and sublimed 
into foresight and presentiment!— There wonld be nothing herein 
either to foster superstition on the one hand, or to justify contemptu- 
ous disbelief on the other. Incredulity ia but credulity seen from be- 
hind, bowing and nodding assent to the habitual and the fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate; to the eye the 
distant. Now littie as I might be disposed to believe, I should be 
still less inclined to ridicule, tiie conjecture that m the recesses of our 
nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense (and there- 
fore appertaining wholly to time) — a sense hitherto without a name, 
which as a higher thii-d combined and potentially included both the 
former. Thus gravitation combines and includes the powers of at- 
traction and repulsion, which are tbe constituents of matter, as dis- 
tinguished from body. And thus, not as a compound, but as a higher 
third, it realizes matter (of itself ensflvfcimiale etprqfiuitm) and con- 
stitutes it body. Now suppose that this nameless inner sense stood 
to the relations of time aa the power of gravitation to those of space ? 
A priori, a presence to the future is not more mysterious or tranacen- 
dent than a presence to the distant, than a power equally immediate 
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to the most remote objects, as it is to the central mass of its own 
body, toward which it seems, as it were, enchaating them : for in- 
stance, the gravity in tbe sun and moon to the spring-tides of our 
ocean. The tme reply to such an hypothesis would be, that aa there 
is nothing to be said against its possibility, there is, likewise, nothing 
to be urged for its reality; and that the facts may be rationally ex- 
plained without it. 

It has been asked why knowing myself to be the object of personal 
slander (slander as unprovoked as it is groundless, unless acts of kind- 
ness are provocation) I furnish this material for it by pleading in pal- 
liation of so chimerical a fknoy. With that half-playful sadness, which 
at once sighs and smiles, I answered: why not for that very reason? 
— namely, in order that my calumniator might have, if not a material, 
yet some basis for the poison-gas of his invention to combine with.! 
-—But no, — pure falsehood is often for the time the most effective; 
for how can a man confute what he oan only contradict ? — Our opin- 
ions and principles can not prove an alibi. Think only what your 
feelings would be if you heard a wretch deliberately pequre himself 
in support of an infamous accusation, so remote fi'om all f^et, so 
smooth and homogeneous in its untruth, such a round Eobin of mere 
lies, that you knew not which to begin with ? — TVTiat could you do, 
but look round with horror and astomshment, pleading silently to 
hmnan nature itself, — and perhaps (as hatli really been the case with 
me) forget both the slanderer and his slander in the anguish inflicted 
by the pasgiveness of your many professed friends, whose oharaoters 
you had. ever been as eager to dear from tlie least stain of reproaoi 
as if a coal of fire had been on your own skin f— But enough of this 
which would not hare occurred to me at all, at this time, had it not 
been thus suggested. 

The feeling, which in point of fact chiefly influenced me in the pre- 
ceding half apology for the supposition of a divining power in the 
human mind, arose out of the conviction that an age or nation may 
become free from oertMn prqudices, beliefs, and superstitious practices 
in two ways. It may have really risen above them ; or it may have 
fMlen below them, and become too bad for their continuance. The 
rustic would have little reason to thank the philosopher who should 
give him true conceptions of ghosts, omens, dreams, and presentiments 
at the price of abandoning his faith in Providence and in the continued 
existence of his fellow-creatures after their death. The teeth of the 
old serpent sowed by the Oadmuses of Trench literature under Lewis 
XV. produced a plenteous crop of such philosophers and truth-trum- 
peters in the reign of his ill-fated successor. They taught many facta, 
historical, political, physiological, and ecclesiastioai, diffusing their no- 
tions so widely that the very ladies and h^-dresaers of Faria became 
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fluent enoyclopedista ; and the sole prioe, whi 1 tli li lara paid 
for these treasures of new light, was to bdiev Chn ti ty a mpos- 
ture, tte Scriptures a forgery, the worship of God up t ti n hell a 
fkble, heaven a dreani, onr life without pr d , d n death 
without hope. What cau he conceived more natural than the result, 
that self-aoknowledged beasts should first act, and next suffer them- 
selves to be treated, as heastsS 

Thank heaven ! — iiotwithateadiug the attempts of Thomas Paine and 
his compeers, it is not so had with ns. Open infidelity has ceased to 
be a means even of gratifying vanity : for the leaders of the gang 
themselves turned apostates to Satan, as soon as the number of their 
proselytes became so large that atheism ceased to give distinction. 
Nay, it became a mark of ori^nal thinking ta defend the Oreed and 
the Ten Commandments : so the strong minds veered ronnd, and re- 
ligion came again into fashion. But stiU I esoeedingly doubt, whether 
the superannuation of sundry superstitious femcies he the result of any 
real diflusion of sound thinking in the oation at large. For instance, 
there is now no call for a Kous Mirandnla to write seven books 
agaioat astrology. It might seem, indeed, that a single fact like that 
of the loss of Kempenfeldt and his crew, or the explosion of the ship 
L' Orient, would prove to the common sense of the most ignorant, that 
even if astrology could be trne, the astrologers mnat he false ; for if 
such a, science were possible it could be a science only for gods. Tet 
Brasrana, the prince of sonnd common sense, is known to have disap- 
proved of his friend's hardihood, and did not himself venture be- 
yond skepticism ; and the immortal Newton, to whom more than to 
any otlier human being Europe owes the purification of its general 
notions concerning the heavenly bodies, studied astrology with much 
earnestness, and did not rqect it till he had demonstrated the false- 
hood of all its pretended grounds and principles. The exit of two or 
three superstitions is no more a proof of the entry of good sense, than 
the strangling of a despot at Algiers or Constantinople ia a symptom 
of freedom. If, therefore, not lie mere disbelief, but the p'onnds of 
such disbelief must decide the question of our superior iUnmination, I 
confess that I could not fi-om my own observations on the hooks and 
conversation of the age vote for the affirmative without much hesita- 
tion. As many errors are despised by men from, ignorance as from 
knowledge. Whether that he not the case with regai-d to divination, 
is a query that rises ia my mind (notwithstanding my fnlleat convic- 
tion of the non-existence of such a power) ea often as I read the 
names of the great statesmen and philosophers, which Oicero enume- 
rates in the introductory paragraphs of his work de DUnnatione. — 
SaeraUg, omneaqite Soeratiei, * * * phwimugue lom graoU a/actor 
DemoerUits, * * * Orrt&^pvigue, famiUa/rig noster, qitem ego ji(W«w 
~ " ' ' " ~ico, * * * * prmemionem rerum fwfwrarvm 
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eomproiarunt."' Of all the theistic pliilosopliers, Xenophanes was the 
only one who wholly r^ected it. A stoiek degenm-avit Fanmtius, nee 
tamen ausus est mgwre vim esse difoinandi, sed duUla^ ae dmt.i Nor 
was thia a mere outward assent to the opinions of the State. Many 
of them subjected the qneation to the most exquisite arguments, and 
snppoited the afBrmative not merely by experience, hut (especially 
tlie Stoics, who of all tlie seola most cultivated psychology) by a 
minute analysis of human nature and its facalties: while on the mind 
of Oicero himself (as on that of Plato with regard to a state of retri- 
bution after death) the universality of the faith ia all times and coun- 
tries appears to have made the deepest impres^on. Bentem quidem 
nvllomi video, negy,e tam, liwmmiam atgue doetam, -neque toot ■kmnaneia 
tamque iarharam, qua non, significwrifiitii/ra, et a qmbusAmn mUlUgi 
pr^dAdque poem eenseat.X 

I fear that tlie decrease in our feeHngs of reverence towards man- 
kind at lai-ge, and our inci-easing aversion to every opinion not 
grounded in some appeal to the senses, have a larger share in this oiir 
emancipation from the prqudices of Socrates and Oicero, than refleo- 
HoB, insight, or a feir collation of the facts and arguments. For my- 
self, I would much rathei- see tlie English people at lai^ believe some- 
what too much than merely just enough, if the latter is to be produced, 
or must be accompanied, by a contempt or neglect of the faith and 
intellect of their forefathers. ~Sai not to say, what yet is most cer- 
tain, that a people can not believe just enough, and that there are 
errors which no wise man will treat with rndenesa, wliilo there is a 
probabiUty that they may be the refraction of some great Ijath aa jet 
below the horizon ; it remaina most worthy of our serious considera- 
tjon, whether a fancied superiority to thdr ancestors' iatelleota most 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their 
ancestore' institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confi- 
dence in a form of Ohuroh or State, of the founders of which we have 
been taught to bdieve that their philosophy was jargou, and their 
feelings and notions rank superstition. Yet are we never to grow 
■Kriser? — Are we to be crednloua by birthright, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heirloom ! — God forbid. A distlnotion 
mast be made, and such a one as shall be equally availing and profit- 
able to men of all ranks. Is this practicable? — Yes! — it exists. It 
is found in the study of the Old and New Testament, if only it be 
combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemer's Blood, of 
which, mysterious as the symbol may he, the sacramental Wine is no 
mere ot arbitrary memento. This is the only certain, aud this is the 
universal, preventive of all debasing superstitions ; this is the true 
Hiemony (o!//o, blood, oivof, wine) which our Milton has boantifully 
allegorized in a passage strangely overlooked by al' ' ' ' ■ ' 
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Bear in mind, reader ! the cbaracter of a militant Christian, and the 
resnltg (in thia life and the next) of tlis Redemption by the Blood of 
Christ; and so peruse the passage;— 

But of divine effocl, he culled ma out : ' 
The leaf naa dflrhiah. mid bad prickles do it. 



Or gbosOy furies' apparldoi]. 
These lines might be emplojed aa an amnlet against d 
the man, who ia indeed a Christian, will as little think of informing 
himself oonoeming the fntnre by dreams or presentiments, as for loot- 
ing for a distant otgeot at broad noonday with a lighted taper in his 

Bnt whatever of good and intellectnal onr nature worketh in us, it 
is our appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all 
things that surround us, and all things that happen unto ns, have 
(each doubtless its own providential purpose, but) all one common 
final cause: namely, the increase of oonsoiousueas in such wise that 
whatever part of the terra incognita of our nature the increiaed con- 
sciousness discovera, our will may conquer and bring into subjection 
to itself under the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between mechanic andvital philosophy may 
aU be drawn from one point ; namely, that the former demanding for 
every mode and act of existence real or possible visibility, knows only 
of distance and nearness, compositiou (or rather juxtaposition) and 
decomposition, in short the relations of unproductive particlea to each 
other ; so that in every instance fie result is the exact sum of the 
component quantities, as in arithmetical addition. This is the philos- 
ophy of death, and only of a dead nature can it hold good. In life, 
much more in spirit, and in a living and spiritual philosophy, the two 
component counter-powei-s actually interpenetrate each other, and 
generate a higher third, including both the former, ita to/men ut sit 
dUa et major. 

To apply this to the subject of this present comment. The elements 
(the factors, as it were) of religion are reason and understanding. (F 
the composition stopped in itself, an understanding thus rationalized 
would lead to the admission of the general doctrines of natural reli- 
gion, thebeUef of a God, and of immortality ; and probably to an ae- 
a the history and etiiics of the Gospel. But still it would 
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be a speculative faith, and in tlie nature of a theory ; as if the m^ 
object of religion were to solve difficulties for the satisfadion of the 
intellect. Now this state of mind, wliicli alaal is the atat« of too 
many among our self-entitled rational religionists, is a mere balance 
or compromise of the two powers, not that living and generative in- 
terpenetration of both which would give bwng to essential religion ; — 
to the religion at the birth of which we rec^e tJie spirit ofadopUm, 
mhereby we i>ry Alia, Fafher ; the Spirit itself heaHng wiineaa inith 
ow spirit, that we are the (MIdren of God. (Rota. viii. 15, 16.) In 
religion iJiere ib no abstraction. To the unity and infinity of the IM.- 
riiie ITatnre, of which it is the partater, it adds the fulness, and to 
the fiilness, the grace and the creative overflowing. That which in- 
tdtively it at once beholds and adores, praying always, and rejoicing 
always — that doth it tend to become. In all things and in each thing 
— *r the Almigh^ Goodness doth not create generahlies or abide in 
abstractions — in each, the meanest, object it bears witness to a mys,:, 
tery of infinite solution. Thus hehoUing as in a glass the glory of the 
Lord, it is ehanged into the same image from glory to glory. (3 Oor. 
iii. 18.) For as it is tiorn and not made, so mnat it grow. As it is 
the image or symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitude, 
as by an eye, it seeth that same image throughout the creation ; and 
from the same cause sympathizeth with all creation in its groans to 
be redeemed. For we 'kkov> tluU the whole creation grooateth and tra- 
vaihth in earnest m^eetation (Rom. viii. 20-33) of a renewal of its 
forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into that im^e, which 
is its substantial fonn and true life, ftom the vanity of self, which then 
only is when for itself it hath ceased to be. Even so doth religion 
finitely express the unity of the infinite Spirit by being a total act of 
the soul. And even so doth it represent his fulness by its depth, by 
its substantiality, and by an all-pervadingvitai warmth wliich^— relax- 
ing the rigid, consohdating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that 
which is abont to sink down and fall abroad, as into the dnst and 
crumble of the grave— is a Me within life, evermore organizing the 

Nor doth it express thefulnMs only of the Spirit. It likewise rep- 
reaenta hia overflowing by its communicativeness, budding and blos- 
soming forth in all earnestoess of persuasion, and in all words of sound 
doctrine : while, like the citron in a genial soil and climate, it bears a 
golden fruitage of goofi-works at the same time, the example wasing 
in contact with the exhortation, as the ripe orange beside the opening 
orange-flower. Tea, even his creativenesa doth it shadow out by its 
own powers of impregnation and production (heing such a one as 
Paul the aged, and also a prisoner for Jeans Christ, leho hegat to a 
lively hope his son Onesimus in his ionds) regenerating in and through 
the Spirit the slaves of corruption, and fuptives from a far greater 
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and Larder Jiiaster tban Phiiomon. The love of God, and therefore 
God himaelt' who is love, reli^on strives to express by love, and meas- 
ures its growth hy the increase and activity of its love. For Chris- 
tian love is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, unity, and god- 
like traBsfiguration of all the vital, inteJleotnal, moral, and spiritaal 
powers. How it manifests itself as the sparkling and ebullient spring 
of well-doing in gifts and in labors ; and now as a silent founts of 
patience and long-suffering, the fidneaa of which no hatred or perse- 
cution can estaust or diminish ; a more than conqueror in the per- 
suasion, ihat neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor primeipaUUes, nor 
powem, iwr tMaga present, nav ihvnga to come, nor height, nor depth, 
iwr ajiDjj oilier creature, shall Se abU to Bepavate it from, the love of God 
wTmh is in Christ Jesus the Lord. (Eom. viii. 88, 39.) 

From God's love throngh hia Son, crucified for us from the be^n- 
ning of the world, religion begins; and in love towards God and the 
creatures of God it hath its end and completion. 0, how heaven-like 
it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who speaks under 
the influence of love and is heard tinder the same influence 1 For aJi 
abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused into a grateflil and affection- 
ate fellow- Oh riatiau, is as the child of the mind that infuses it. The 
delight which he gives ho receives ; and in that bright and liberal 
hour the gladdened preacher can scarce gather the ripe produce of to- 
day without discovering and looking forward to the green fruits and 
emWyons, the heritage and reversionary wealtli of the days to 
come ; till he bnrata forth in prayer and thankspving — The harvest 
truly is plerdeovs, lut the lalorers fete. gramms Lord of the 
haroest, send forth laborers into thy harvest/ There is no dAfferenee 
hettoeen Jeu> imd Greek Thoa, Lord, ever all, art rich to all that 
call iipon thee. But how shall they eaU on hmn m whom they htme 
nolielievedT and how shall they ieUmie in him of inhom they hai>e not 
hea/rd f and how shall they hear without a preaeker ? and how shall 
they preach except they he sentf And 0/ how leawtifal 'upon the 
mountains are the feet of hmn that Iringeth good tidmgs, thatpvbMsh- 
ethpeaee, that bringeth glad tidings of good things, that pubUsheth 
sakation ; that satCA unto the capti/ee sovi, Thy God reigmth ! God 
manifested in the jlesA hath redeemed thee! Lord of the hamett, send 
forth laborers into thy hamest. 

Join with me, reader I in the fervent prayer that we may seek 
within us what we can never flnd elsewhere, that we may And within 
us what no words can pnt there, that one only true religion, which 
elevateth knowing into being, which is at once the science of being, 
and the being and the life of aU genuine science. 
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(C.) 

TfTot witliout great heaitatiou sliould I espress a suspioion concern- 
ing the genuineness of any the least important passage in the New 
Testament, unless I oonld adduce the most conclusive evidence from 
the earliest maunscriptfl and commentators, in support of its iut«rpo- 
lation : well knowing that such permissioa has already opened a door 
to the most fearful license. It is indeed, in its consequences, no less 
than an assumed right of picking and choosing ourrehgion out of the 
Scriptures. Most assuredly I would never hazard a suggestion of tliis 
kind in any instance in which the retention or the omission of the 
words conld make the slightest difference with regard to fact, mira- 
cle, or precept. Still less would I start the question, where ihe 7iy- 
potheais of their interpolation could be wrested to the disoountenan- 
cing of any article of doctrine concerning which dissension existed ; 
no, not though the donht or disbelief of the doctrine had been con- 
fined to those, whose faith few but themselves ■would honor with the 
name of Christianity ; however reluctant we might be, both from the 
courtesies of social Hie and the nobler charities of humility, to with- 
hold from the persons themselves the title of Ohristians. 

But as there is nothing in Matthew xii. 40, which would fall within 
this general rule, I dare permit myself to propose the query, whether 
there does not exist internal evidence of its being a gloaa of some 
unlearned, though pious, Christian of the first century, which has 
slipt into the t«stf The following are my reasons, 1. It is at all 
events a comment on the words of our Saviour, and no port of his 
speech. 3. It interrupts the course and breaks down the application 
of onr Lord's argument, as addressed to men. who itom their unwil- 
lingness to eacrifloe their vain traditions; gainful hypocrisy, and pride 
boUi of heart and of demeanor, demanded a miracle for the confirma- 
tion of moral truths that must have home vtitness to their own divin- 
ity in the consdenoes of all who had not rendered themselves con- 
science-proof. 8. The test strictly taken is irreoonoilable with the 
feet as it is afterwards related, and as it is universally accepted. I at 
least remember no calculation of time, according to which the inter- 
space Irom Friday evening to the earliest dawn of Sunday morning, 
could be represented as three days and three nights. As three days 
our Saviour himself speaks of it (John ii. 19) and so it would be de- 
scribed in common language as well aa according to the use of the 
Jews ; but I can find no other part of Scripture which authorizes the 
phrase of tiiree nights. This gloss is not found either in the repeti- 
tion of the circumstances by Matthew himself (svi. 4), nor in Mark 
(viii. 13), nor iu Luke (sii. 54). Mark's narration doth, indeed most 
strikingly confirm my second reason, drawn from the purpose of our 
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Sayiour's argnmentr for theallndon to the prophet Jonas is omitted 
altogether, and the refaaal therefore rests on the depravity of the ap- 
plicants, as proved by the wantonne^ of the application itself. All 
signs must have been useless to such men as long as the great sign of 
the times, the call to repentance, remained wiUioTit effect, 4. Tlie 
glosa corresponds with the known fondness of the earher Jewish con- 
verts, and indeed of the Christians in general of the first century, to 
bring out ia detful and into exact square every accommodation of the 
Old Testament, which they either found in the Gospels, or made for 
themselves. It is too notorious into what strange fmcies (not always 
at safe distance from dangerons errora) the oldest uninspired writers 
of the Ohristian Cbnrch were seduced by this passion of transmuting 
without Scriptui'ftl authority inoidents, names, and even mere sounds 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, into Evangelical types and correspondences. 
An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force : namely, to Biblical scholars fa- 
miliar with the opinions and arguments of sundry doctors, Eabbinioal 
as well as Ohristian, respecting tho first and second chapter of Jonah, 

(D) 

In ali ages of the Christian Church, and in the later period of the 
Jewish (that is, as soon as from their acquaintance first with the 
Oriental, and afterwards with the Greek, philosophy tlie precni'sory 
and preparative influences of the Gospel began to work) there have 
existed individuals (Laodiceans in spirit^ minims in iaith, and nomi- 
nalists in philosophy) who mistake outlines for substance, and distinct 
images for deal' conceptions ; with whom, therefore, not to be a thing 
is the same as not to he at all. The contempt in which snoh persons 
hold the works and doctrines of all theologians before Grotius, and 
of alJ philosophers before Locke and Hartley (at least before Bacon 
and Hobbes), is not accidental, nor jet altogether owing to that epi- 
demic of a proud ignorance occasioned by a diffused sciolism, which 
gave a sickly and hectic showiness to the latter half of the last cen- 
tuiy. It is a real instinct of self-defence acting offensively by antici- 
pation. For the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is 
full and decisive against them ; and man, by the very nature of his 
birth and growth, is so much tiie creature of authority, that there is 
no way of effectually resisting it, hut by undermining the reverence 
for the past in toto. Thus, the Jewish Prophets have, forsooth, a 
certain degree of antiquarian value, as being tiie only specimens ex- 
tant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe ; tiie Evangelists are to be in- 
terpreted with a due allowance for their superstitious prejudices 
concerning evil spirits, and St. Paul never suffers them to forget that 
he had been brought up at the feet of a Jewish Eabbi I The Greeks 
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indeed were a fine people in works of taite ■ but as to their philoao 
phers— the writings of Plato are amoke and flash tiom the w tch 3 
caldron of a disturbed imag^ation : — Aiatotloa works a jnicksct 
hedge of frnitlesa and thorny distinctions and all the philoaopters 
before Plato and Aristotle fablers and aUegorizera 

Bnt these men have had their day : and ti ere ari, a gns of the 
times dearly announcing that that day is verging to its Uose Even 
now there ai'e not a few, on whose convict ons it will not be nmnfl i 
eneive to know, that the power, by whicli men aie led to the truth 
of things, instead of their appearances, wa'' deened and entitled the 
living and substantial Word of God by the soundest of ti e Hcbiew 
Doctors ; that the eldest and most profound of the Greek philosophers 
demanded assent to their doctrine, mainly as ao^ia -deawapadoras, that 
is, a tiaditjonarywisdomthat had its origin in inspiration; thattheas 
men referred the same power to the Trip ileifuov imb SiomoSi'tos Aoyov; 
and that they were scarcely le&s p than h cb lar Philo J"u- 
dfflus, in their afflrmations oftbLg aanmeea nbate or qual- 
ity, no mode of abstraction, nop nfitinb te ally and mys- 
tOTiousIy Beus alfsf et idem. 

When education 'ha& diseiplin d h mmd a g ntry for ans- 

tflrer study ; when educated m n all b a ham d to ok abroad 
for truths that can be only fndwhi hnhm elves they 

will discover, intuitively will they discover, the distinctions between 
the light that lighteth every mam that cometh into the loorld ; and the 
understanding, whicli forms the^ieciiKiwraof each man, as different in 
extent and value from another man's understanding, as his eatate may 
be from his neighbor's estate. The words of St. John i. 7-12, are in 
their whole extent interpretable of the nnderstanding, whioh derives 
its rank and mode of being in the human race (that is, as far as it 
may be contrasted with the instinct of the dog or elephant, in aD, 
which constitutes it human undoratanding) from the universal light. 
This light comes therefore as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves 
the understanding to a world of dreams and darlcness : for in it alone 
is life and the life is the light of men What then bnt apparitions can 
lemam to a philosopb-v, which strikes death through all things vis- 
ible and invisible, satisfles itself then only when it can explain 
those abstractions oi the outward sense", which by an unconscious 
irony it name'' indifferently tacts and pkmnomena, mechanically — 
that IS, by the Hws of death , and brands with the name of mysti- 
ci'^m eveiy solution giounded m life, or the powers and intuitions of 
Ufe! 

On the other band, if the hght be received by faith, to auch under- 
standings it delegates the privilege (i^osalav) to become sons of God, 
expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the aun incorporate 
with the mist, and make its natural darkness and earthly nature the 
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bearer and interpreter of their own glory. 'Eiiv /tij TnarevatjTe, ai /ij 

The very same truth ia found in a fragment of the Ephesiaa Hera- 
clitns, preserved hy Stobtens. Siv vdi,i llyovTog laxvpi^errSat xp^ ''9 
^ov^ TcdvTuv Tpe^Tai y&p jroiTEf oi dv&puii:ivoL vooi. iird irSf tov fltiou 
(Adyov) eparet yS.p tottoutov Snaeov lSl\ei, KoJ k^apKsl irdai Koi ncpiyiverai." 

—To diacourae rationally (if we would render the discnraiye mider- 
stauding "Uacourse of reason) it behooves ns to derive strength from 
that which is commou to all men (tAe MgM that lighteth every laan). 
For all human understandings are nourished by the one Divine Word, 
whose power is commensurate with his will, and is suf&oient for all 
and overfloweth (sJimsth in darkness, and is not contained therein, or 
eowfprehendeA iy the darkness). 

This was Heraolitus, whose book ia nearly sis hundred years older 
than the Gospel of Bt. John, and who was proverbially entitled the 
Dark (6 itkotehjSe), But it was a darkness which Socrates would not 
ooademn,i' and which would probably appear to enlightened Chris- 
tians the darkness of prophecy, had the work, whioh he hid in the 
temple, been pi-eserved to us. But obscurity ia a word of many 
meanings. It raa.j be in the subject ; it may be in the author ; or it 
may be in the reader ; — and this again may originate in the stat* of 
the reader's heart ; or in that of hia capacity ; or in his temper ; or 
in his accidental asBoeiations. Two kiuda are especially pointed out 
by the divine Plato in his Sophiates. The beauty of the original is 
beyond my reach. On my anxiety to give the fahi^s of the thought, 
I must ground my excuse for construing rather than translating. The 
fidelity of the veraion may well atone for its harshness in a passage 
that deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, though in them, or nowhere, are to be heard 
the sweet somids, that issued from the head of Memnon at fie touch 
of light. — " One thing is the hardness to be understood of the sophist, 
another that of the philosopher. The former retreating into the ob- 
scurity of that which hath not true being (roii /li) Suroc), and by long 
intercourse accustomed to the same, is hard to be known on account 
of the duskiness of the place. But the philosopher by contemplation 
of pure reason evermore approximating to the idea of true being 
(toS 5iiTor) is by no means easy to be seen on account of the splendor 
of that re^on, For the intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are in- 
capable of looking flsedly toward the God-like."{ 

• aerm.IIL— j:^. 

I Diogenes Laertiua has preserved the oharaoteristio criti^m of Soora- 
tea. ^arrl d* KiptTridTiv aiiT^ dovra roii 'KpaK^elTov ciy-ypf^fta, ^pEtjQai, Tt 
Sosli \ t6v ii ^dvai, 'A /iti/ cmi^KO, yevvala ol/iai 6t, Koi & pi) avu^Ka- ni^v 
A^Xiov ye Tivo; 6eirat Ko\vp07tTOi. H. Y. I.—Ed. 

t Tbe pBseage is :— 

S£. T^ ;U^ Hj ^ik&eo^fiii hi towUti^ Tivi r£ny Ktxl vSv xai iireira dveu- 
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There are, I am aware, persons who wiUingly ailmit, that not in 
articles of faith alone, but in. the heights of geometry, and even in 
the necessaiy first principles of natnrai phUoaophj, there esist trutlis 
of apodiotic force in reason, which file mere understanding strives in 
Tain to comprehend. Take, as au instance, the descending series of 
infinites in every finite, a position which involTes a conti-adiotion for 
the understanding, yet follows demonstrably from the very definition 
of body, as that which fiUa a space. For wiierever there is a space 
filled, tlieie must be an eitension to he divided. "When therefore 
maxims generalized from appearances (phmnomena) are applied to 
snbstanoes ; when roles, abstracted or deduced from forms in time 
and Bpa«e, are used as measures of spiritual heing, yea even of the 
Divine Nature which can not he compared or classed (Far my tJumghU 
are not yovr thoughts, neither are yowr woj/a my way$, aaith the Lord. 
Isaiah Iv. 8) ; such professors can not but protest against the wliole 
process, as grounded on a gross meiaJosjs eic SXXa yevog. Tet still 
they are disposed to tolerate it as 3 sort of sanative counter-excite- 
ment, that holds in check the more dangerous disease of Methodism. 
But I more than doubt of both the positions. I do not think Meth- 
odism, Calvinistio or Wcsleyan, the more dangerous disease ; and 
even if it were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be connteraeted 
by tie rational Christianity of our modern Alogi (TJiyog irioTEuc &liiyoc 1) 
Tvho, mistaking unity for sameness, have been pleased, by a misnomer 
not less contradictory to their own. tenets than intolerant to those of 
Christians in general, to entitle themselves Unitarians. The two con- 
ta^ocs attack each a wholly different class of minds and tempers, 
and each tends to produce and justify the other, accordingly as the 
predisposition of the patient may chance to be. If fanaticism be as 
a fire in the flooring of the Ohuroh, the idolism of the uuspiritualizod 
understanding is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. Tjiptv xp^ 
affewieiv iiUXlov ^ mip«ai^, says Heraclitus.* It is not the sect of 
Unitarian Dissenters, but the spirit of TJnitarianism in the members 
of the Ohuroh that alarms me. To what open revillngs, and to what 
whispered slanders, I subject my name by this pubho avowal, 1 well 

pnoo/iev, idv ^i/Ta/KV, ISelv fihi x'^^^'"^'" IvapyS^ KtU toitoi', frepov /i^v rpo- 

eEAI. mj; 

SE. 'O /itii d«o6iSpdaii(JV ci[ tJi/ toO /if/ ovrof OKoremonjTa, rpi0y irpo- 
aaiTTOiievoc oir^r, Sid rb ckotciV&v tdO roiroi" Kuravo^aai ^oJ-en-Dc. J yap ; 

6EA1. 'BonEV. 

HE. 'O SI ye ^lXobo^o^, -ry tov ivroj del Slit Xoyiaiiun npoexei/ieiioc 
ISif, 6id Td XofiTtpbv ai T^j Jiupof oido/iijj eii!er^c b^8^%>af rd yiip -ni; tSv 
^o'k'^Cni ^XVC ti/'f-aTa xapTcpslv wpflf r& Selov d^opujira dSvvaTa. b. 84. 

Dioe- Laert. ix. l.—Ei. 
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(E.) 

The aflcomplislied author of the Arcadia, the star of sereueat hril- 
liance in. tJie glorious constellation of Elizabeth's court, our England's 
Sir Fliilip Sidney, tlie paramount gentleman of Europe, the poet, 
waiTior, and statesman, held high converae with Spenser on the idea 
of superaenatial beauty ; on all " earthly fdr and amiable," as the 
symbol of that idea; and on music and poesy as its living eduots. 
With the same genial reverence did the younger Algernon eommnno 
with Harrington and Milton on the idea of a perfect State ; aud in 
what sense it is true, that the men (that is, the aggregate of the in- 
habitants of a country at any one time) are made for the State, not 
the State for the men. But these lights shine no longer, or for a few, 
Mceunt : and enter in their stead Holofemes and Oostard, masked as 
Metaphysics and Common-Sense. And these too hare their ideas. 
The former has an idea that Hume, Hartley, and Condillac, have ex- 
ploded all ideas, but those of sensation ; he has an idea that he was 
particularly pleased with the fine idea of the last-named philosopher, 
that there is no absurdity in asking What color virtue is of! inas- 
mnoh as the proper philosophic answers would be black, blue, or 
bottle-green, according as the eoat, waistcoat, and small clothes might 
chance to be of the person, the series of whose motions had excited 
the sensations, which formed onr idea of virtue. The latter has no 
idea of a better-flavored haunch of venison than he dined off at the 
Albion. He admits that the French have an excellent idea of cook- 
ing in general, but holds that their best cooks have no more idea of 
dressing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have any 
real idea of the true taste and color of the fat. 

It is not impossible that a portion of the high value attached of late 
years to the dates and mar^ns of our old folios and quartos may be 
transferred to their contents. Even now there exists a shrewd sus- 
picion in the minds of reading men, that not only Plata and Aristotle, 
but even Seotiis Erigena,* and the schoolmen from Peter Lombardt 
to Duns Scotns,t are not such mere blockheads, as they pass for with 
those who have never perused a line of their writings. "Wliat the re- 
sults may be, should this ripen into conviction, I can but guess. But 
all history seems to favor the persuasion I entertain, that in every age 
the speculative philosophy in general acceptance, the metaphysical 
opinions that hiippen to be predominant, will influence the theology 
of tliat age. "Whatever is proposed for the belief, as true, must have 

• He died at Oxfocd In S&S.—Ei. t Be dted Blsbop ol Fuls In 1164.— £ri. 

t He died Jd 1316.— Ed. 
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been previously admitted by reason 39 possible, aa involving no con- 
tradiction to the universal fonnH or lawa of thoaght, no incompati- 
bility in, the terms of the proposition ; and flie determination on this 
head belongs esdnsively to the science of inetaphysios. In each article 
of faith embraced on conviction, the mind determines, first intuitively 
on its logical possibility ; secondly, disonrsively, on its analogy to 
doctrines already believed, as well aa on ita correspondence to the 
wants and faculties of our nature ; and thirdly, hiaforically, on the 
direct and indirect evidences. But the probability of an event is a part 
of its historic evidence, and constitutes its presumptive proof, or the evi- 
dence dprim. Now as the degree of evidence dpoatfBriori, requisite in 
order to a satisfactory proof of the actual ocourrence of any fact stan^ 
in mi inverse ratio the strength or weakness of the evidence A priori 
(that is, a fact probable in itself may be believed on slight testimony) ; 
it is manifest that of the three factors, by which, the mind is deter- 
mined to the admission or r^ection of the point in question, the last, 
the hiatowcal, must be greatly influenced by the second, analogy, and 
that both depend on the first, logical eongruity, not indeed aa their 
cause or preconstitaent, but aa their indispensable condition ; so that 
the very inquiry concerning them is preposterous (a6^ia/ia tov i^ipaa 
jrporepou) aa long as the first remains undetermined. Again : the 
history of human opinions (ecclesiastical and pluiosophical histary) 
confirms by manifold instances, what attentive consideration of the 
position itself might have authorized us to presume, namely, that on 
all such anhjeota as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward esperience, the question 
whether any ^ven position is logically impossible {incompatible with 
reason) or only incomprehensible (that is, not reducible to the forms 
of sense, namely, time and space, or those of the understanding, 
namely, quantity, quality, and relation) in other worda, tiie question, 
whether an assertion be in itself inconceivable, or only by ua un- 
imagiuable, will be decided by each individual according to the po- 
sitions assumed as first principles in the metaphysical system which 
he has previously adopted. Thus the exiatenoe of a Supreme Reason, 
the creator of the material universe, involved a contradiction for a 
disciple of Epicurus, who had convinced himself that causative thought 
was tantamount to something out of nothing or substance out of 
shadow, and incompatible with the axiom, NStil ex nikilo : While on 
the contrary to a Platonist this position, that thought or mind essen- 
tially, vel senau eminenti, is causative, is neoeasarUy pre-snpposed in 
every other truth, as that without which every feet of experience 
would involve a contradiction in reason. H'ow it ia not denied that 
the framers of our Church Liturgy, Homilies and Articles, entertained 
metaphysical opinions irreconcilable in their first principles with the 
system of speculative philosophy which has been taught in this coun- 
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try, and only not tmiversally received, aince the asserted and gen- 
ei-ftlly believed defeat of the Bishop of Worcester (the excellent Stil- 
lingfieet) in his ' famous controversy with Mr. Loeke. Assuredly 
therefore it is well worth the consideration of onr Clergy whether it 
is at all probable in itself, or oongruoas with experience, that the dis- 
puted Articles of our Ohurch de reoelatia et eredeniis should be 
adopted with singleness of heart, and in the light of knowledge, when 
the grounds and first philosophy, on which the framers themselves 
rested the antecedent credibility (mB.y we not add even the revelabil- 
ity 7) of the Arlioles in question, have been exchanged for principles 
the most dissimilar, if not contrary ? It may be said and truly, that 
the Scriptures, and not metaphysical systems, are our best and ulti- 
mate authority. And doubtless, on Revelation we must rely for the 
truth of the doctrines. Yet what is considered incapable of being 
conceived as possible, will be deemed incapable of having been re- 
vealed as real : and that philosophy has hitherto had a negative voice, 
as to the interpretation of the Scriptures in high and doctrinal points, 
is proved by the course of argument adopted in the controversial 
volumes of all the orthodox divines from Origeu to Bishop Bull, as 
well as by the very different sense attached to the same tests by 
the disciples of the modem met^kysique, wherever they have been 
at liberty to form their own creeds according to their own esposi- 

I repeat the question then ; is it likely, that the faith of our ances- 
tors will be retained when their philosophy is rejected,, — rejected d 
priwi, as baseless notions not worth inquiring into, as obsolete errors 
which it would be slaying the slain to confute ? Should the answer 
he in the negative, it would be no strained inference that the Clergy 
at least, as the conservators of the national faith, and the accredited 
representatives of learning in general amongst us, might with great 
advajitage to their own peace of mind qualify themselves to judge for 
themselves concerning the oomparative worth and solidity of the two 
schemes. Let them make the experiment, whether a patient re- 
hearing of their predecessor's cause, with enough of predilection for the 
men to counterpoise the prejudices against their system, might not 
induce them to move for a new trial ; — a result of no mean impor- 
tance in my opinion, were it on tliis account alone, that it would re- 
call certain ex-dignitaries in the book-republic from their long exile 
on the shelves of our pubEc libraries to their old familiar station on 
the reading desks of our theological students. However strong the 
presumption were in favor of principles authorized by names tliat 
must needs be so dear and venerahle to a minister of the Ohurch in 
England, as those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne, Selden, SfJl- 
lingfleet— (masculine intellects, formed under the robust discipline of 
an ago memorable for keenness of research, and iron industry)— yet no 
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e fi'oin any previous weight ia this scale wiU he 
apprehended by nninds oapahle of estimatiag the counter-weights, 
■which it muat first bring to a balance in the scale opposite. The ob- 
stinaey of opinions that have always baen talten for granted, opinions 
unassailable eren by the remenibi'ance of a doubt, the silent accresoence 
of belief from the unwatohed jepositiona of a general, nevernxintra- 
dicted, hearsay; the cononrring suffrage of modem books, all pi-e-sup- 
posing or re-asserting the same principles witli the same oonfldencs, and 
■with the same contempt for all prior systems ; — and among these, ■works 
of highest autliority, appealed to in onr Legislatm'e, and lectured on at 
onr Universities ; the very books, perhaps, tliat called forth our own 
first efibrts in thinking ; the solutions and confutations in which must 
therefore have appeared ten-fold more satisfactory from their having 
^ven U8 onr first information of the difficulties to be solved, of the 
opinions to be confuted.^Verily, a clergyman's partiality towards the 
tenets of his forefathers must he intense beyond all precedent, if it 
can more than snstain itself agMnst antagonists so strong in them- 
selves, and ■with such mighty adjuncts. 

Kor in this enumeration dare I (though fully awai'e of the obloquy 
to which I am exposing myself) omit the noticeable fact, that we have 
attached a portion even of our national glory (not only to the system 
itself, that system of disguised and decorous Epicureanism, which has 
been the only orthodox philosophy of the last hundred years ; but 
also, and more emphatically) to the name of the assnmed fiithei- of 
thesystem, whoraised it to its present pride of phuie, and almost nni- 
versal acceptance throughout Europe. And how was this effected? 
Esti'insicaUy, by all the causes, eonsef[uenoes, and accompaniments 
of the BevolutJonin 1088 : by all the opinions, interests, and passions, 
which counteracted by the sturdy prejudices of the malcontents ■with 
the Revolution; qualified by the compromising character of its chief 
conductors ; not more propelled by tiie spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our commercial towns, than kept in cheek by the characteristio w 
inertiiE of the peasantry and landholders; both pardes cooled and 
lessoned by the eqnal failure of the destruction, and of the r^torar- 
tion, of monarchy ;— it was effected estrinsically, I say, by the same 
influences, which— (not in and of themselv^ but with all these and 
sundry other modificaljons) — combined under an especial control of 
Providence to perfect and Beonre the msjestio temple of the British 
Constitution :— but the very same which in France, without this prov- 
idential counterpoise, overthrew the motley fabric of feudal oppres- 
sion to build np in its stead the madhonse of Jacobinism. Intrinsi- 
cally, and as far as the philosophic scheme itself is alone concerned, 
it was effected by tlie mised policy and Imhammie, with which the 
author contrived to retain in his celebrated work whatever the system 
possesses of soothing for the indolence, an* of flattering for the vanity, 
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